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Introduction 


We expect the Daguerreotype by next steamer; but 
you take good care not to prepossess us on its behalf! 
In fact, I believe, the only satisfactory course will be 
to get a sketch done too; if you have any Painter that 
can manage it tolerably, pray set about that, as the 
true solution of the business — out of the two together 
we shall make a likeness for ourselves that will do it. 


In this epigraph, Thomas Carlyle expresses scepticism about the 
daguerreotype’s ability to capture the ‘likeness’ of his friend and 
admirer, Ralph Waldo Emerson. In a further letter, sent in response to 
finally receiving the anticipated photograph, Carlyle complains that it 
lacks life. The picture ‘lies imprisoned in doleful shades, as of the val- 
ley of death; seems smiling on me as if in mockery, “Dost thou know 
me, friend? I am dead, thou seest, and distant, and forever hidden from 
thee”’. To shake this uncanny feeling of seeing Emerson trapped within 
a world of shades, he repeats his former request: ‘get us by the earliest 
opportunity some living pictorial sketch, chalk-drawing or the like, from 
a trustworthy hand; and send it hither to represent you. Out of the two 
I shall compile for myself a likeness by degrees’.? The intervention of a 
human hand (though only a ‘trustworthy’ one) would bring life to the 
image, capturing something of the Emerson that Carlyle remembers 
from his first trip to England in 1833. 

Why does Carlyle insist on having both a drawing and a daguerreo- 
type? It is not just that he is more comfortable with drawings than pho- 
tographs, since he apparently wishes to compare the two side-by-side. 
His intention, expressed in the phrase ‘out of the two together’, is to 
gather a vivid representation by viewing both images simultaneously. 
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There is something stereoscopic about this plan, as if placing an etch- 
ing and a photograph together would create a three-dimensional ‘sage 
of Concord’ that could satisfy Carlyle’s desire for a living image. Since 
he notes that the daguerreotype has managed to capture ‘a genial, smil- 
ing energetic face, full of sunny strength, intelligence, integrity, good 
humour’, the photograph would presumably provide the detail. For 
its part, the drawing would fill in the lifelike quality which ‘this poor 
Shadow’ cannot.’ The subject’s ‘likeness’ would then emerge between 
the images, as a combination in the viewer’s mind. This mental picture 
would go beyond the two originals — a kind of transcendental image, we 
might say. On one level, these letters demonstrate the sceptical attitude 
of a prominent Victorian theorist toward the new medium of photogra- 
phy. On another, they indicate that photography, in its very first years, 
enabled and was part of a process of transatlantic exchange. Finally 
and most crucially for this study, they anticipate one of my main argu- 
ments: for nineteenth-century viewers, photography was intimately 
intertwined with — indeed inescapable from — other visual media. 
Literary and cultural studies of nineteenth-century photography, as 
Daniel Novak has convincingly argued, have been overly reliant upon 
mid-to-late-twentieth-century theoretical constructions. As an alterna- 
tive, Novak posits the existence of a ‘Victorian theory of photography’, 
based on notions of interchangeable identity, fragmentation and nar- 
rative.* Building on Novak’s work, I contend that there were in fact a 
series of nineteenth-century understandings of photography, and that 
these were related to, though not determined by, particular photo- 
graphic methods. My umbrella term for different visual recording/pro- 
duction technologies is ‘photographies’, and I include within this term 
mixed-media forms such as daguerreotype-engravings. Photographies 
refers not only to the finished picture but also to how that image was 
recorded and, where relevant, to how it was subsequently developed. 
The term photographies begins with John Tagg, who uses it in his 
influential book The Burden of Representation only to comment that 
‘the word does not sit happily in the plural’.> For Tagg, ‘photographies’ 
relates to the different uses to which photography may be put. In this 
book, the term refers to a series of different inventions that have been 
used to produce permanent, light-based images.° In a later work, Tagg 
suggests that ‘A pluralized and unbounded terrain of mutually differ- 
entiating photographies ... begins to emerge toward the close of the 
nineteenth century’.’ In contrast, I see the period of multiple photog- 
raphies as beginning in the 1830s and ending sometime after the turn 
of the century. The dominant model of photography was established 
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by a fruitful combination of instantaneous handheld cameras, consist- 
ent and reliable emulsions, mass-reproducible paper print, the halftone 
printing process and an expanding mass market. Although many dif- 
ferent kinds of camera and equipment were used during the twentieth 
century by professional, amateur and scientific photographers, these 
did not offer themselves as rival photographies but rather as alterna- 
tive techniques or brands, or simply as accessories. Until digital, there 
was no choice equivalent to that which existed in the 1840s and 1850s 
between the daguerreotype and calotype, nor any revolution of popular 
methods on the scale of collodion or gelatin photography. In 1904, 
commenting on its increased reliability, Henry Du Boistesselin stated 
that ‘photography is not a group of processes, it is a science’.® It is this 
sense of increased reliability and technological consolidation that leads 
Sarah Greenough to argue that photography was ‘re-invented’ in the 
period 1880-1917.? Although assigning a definite end point for this 
process would be absurd, it is clear that by the close of World War I, 
photography had (temporarily) become a singular medium fit for the 
consumer marketplace. 

My work examines the interactions between literature and photogra- 
phy before the work of consolidation was complete. I trace this relation- 
ship through the work of Henry Mayhew, Robert Louis Stevenson, Amy 
Levy, William Dean Howells and Jack London. These writers engage 
with photographic practice in their fiction and non-fiction, and each 
makes use of historically contingent photographic discourse. They 
frame their encounters with the unfamiliar via literal or metaphorical 
engagements with photography. 

As will be apparent, four of my five subjects are men - and white men 
at that. This is not because photography was an unimportant aspect 
of the lives of women or non-white ethnic groups during the ‘long’ 
nineteenth century. Rather, my choice of writers has been directed by 
the fact that early photography was typically a white, masculine pursuit. 
Though they frequently created photographic albums in creative acts 
of editing, and were often involved in colouring and finishing images, 
nineteenth-century women rarely worked behind the camera.!° The 
situation for African-Americans and other non-white groups in the West 
was if anything even more restrictive. Photography was hugely impor- 
tant for African-Americans, especially as subjects (willing or otherwise) 
before the camera.!! The most prominent example is Frederick Douglass, 
who was the most photographed American of the nineteenth-century.!” 
Douglass used the ideology of photographic objectivity to counter the 
prevalence of exaggerated racial images in circulation before and after 
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the American Civil War. Unlike Douglass, however, the writers in this 
study use photographic discourse as a form of self-consciousness about 
their positions as privileged subjects who have the freedom to capture, 
edit and manufacture representations. This photographic privilege 
was extended to some women by the late nineteenth century. This is 
reflected by the plot of Amy Levy’s novel The Romance of a Shop (1888), 
which I discuss in Chapter 3. 

I have resisted choosing authors whose lives and work neatly fol- 
low on from each other. Instead, I examine individuals whose writings 
deal, in one way or another, with technological transition. Mayhew’s 
journalism, for instance, was undertaken during the period in which 
the daguerreotype was displaced by the wet plate collodion process. 
Stevenson engaged with a variety of photographic innovations in his 
work, including the zoopraxiscope photographic projector and the 
Galtonian composite. Levy was aware of the latest technical advances, 
and compared what she saw as old-fashioned styles of writing with obso- 
lete kinds of photography. Howells negotiated photography throughout 
his long career, though it was only once the Kodak achieved mass 
popularity that he saw it as a potentially revolutionary force within the 
field of representation. London’s work epitomised a historical moment 
in which moving images were generally considered to be an offshoot of 
photography, as well as a time of increasing narrative dominance within 
the movie industry. 

My final disclaimer is that I have chosen not to focus on poetry, 
although I will discuss it from time to time. The complexities of ‘the 
poetic’, which are much less related to questions of representation than 
prose, would dictate a significant expansion of the current work. Prose 
writing, whether fictional or non-fictional, has a separate relationship 
to photography than does poetry. Largely for reasons of brevity, this is 
a study of that relationship and no other. If anyone wishes to take up 
the idea of photographic specificity and apply it to poetry, then who 
I am to argue? 


Literature and photographies 


From the mid-nineteenth to early twentieth century, writers were cog- 
nizant of the limits and possibilities offered by different photographic 
and filmic technologies. This book asks how the literary uses of photo- 
graphy changed during the period of multiple technologies. My central 
claim is that the authors under discussion were far more aware of the 
specifics of particular photo and filmic methods than has previously 
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been realised.'? These specifics informed the active ways in which they 
engaged with photography as both metaphor and mode of literary 
organisation. It is important when writers use actual photographs in 
their work, or when they appropriate photography as an image, symbol 
or metaphor, to attend to the type of photography they had in mind. 
For this reason, I will distinguish between different recording tech- 
nologies, rather than concentrating my analysis solely on the finished 
product. 

At the time of its invention, photography was the most modern 
method of representation. As such, it attracted attention from almost 
every major author. The term photography, popularised by Sir John 
Herschel in 1840, means ‘writing with light’, and the practice of record- 
ing visual images has frequently been compared to acts of writing.'* 
This was a largely metaphorical connection until the final two decades 
of the nineteenth century, when improvements in printing technol- 
ogy finally allowed the mass reproduction of photographs in books, 
journals and newspapers. Photography was a particularly important 
arena of discourse for nineteenth-century authors and journalists. It 
could lead to fruitful but also potentially antagonistic conjunctions, as 
emphasised by Lewis Carroll’s fantasy of mental photography, which, 
he wrote, might reduce ‘the art of novel writing to the merest mechani- 
cal labour’.!5 

Comparative scholarship of literature and photography has tended to 
concentrate on literary realism. This is because of a general view that 
literary realists wished to utilise the ideological power of photographic 
realism. According to Michael Fried, for example, visual objectivity as 
framed by the camera was the meta-metaphor of nineteenth-century lit- 
erary realism.'° For Karen Jacobs, nineteenth-century realism is distinct 
from literary modernism because the latter, unlike the former, under- 
went a ‘crisis of belief in the continuity between seeing and knowing’, 
which was ‘epitomized in photographic discourse’ [italics in original].!” 
Jacobs here establishes a fairly typical critical position: the modernists 
(artistic and literary) were the first group either to challenge or reject 
photography on the basis of its referentiality. Yet, as Lindsay Smith 
has argued, ‘only particular versions of Victorian photography can, 
and have ever, been able to offer such forms of normative realism’.!® 
Building upon this suggestion, I argue that the photographic discourse 
deployed by nineteenth-century realists was more technically aware, 
more specific and more challenging than critics have generally realised. 
Consequently, when realists invoked photography, it was rarely to 
advance the aims of a ‘normative realism’. 
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Recent literary analyses have tended to use models of photography 
that exclude material difference. Thus Nancy Armstrong identifies ‘the 
invention of photographic technology with William Fox Talbot’s publi- 
cation of The Pencil of Nature in 1844’. This choice is informed by her 
thesis that ‘the repetition of photographic images produced a shadow 
archive composed of what might be described as image-objects, neither 
image nor object, yet the ultimate source of meaning for both’.”° This 
model fits reproducible photography - the kind that George Bernard 
Shaw had in mind when he wrote, ‘the photographer is like the cod, 
which produces a million eggs in order that one may reach maturity’.”! 
Unlike both the calotype and the cod, however, the daguerreotype is 
not directly reproducible, and so it cannot create a ‘shadow archive’ in 
the way Armstrong uses that term. As a result, it is expelled from her 
narrative. This shows that, even in a powerful and subtle engagement 
with photography such as Armstrong’s, any singular approach to early 
photography implies a photographic essence that is inevitably exclu- 
sive. It is problematic, I would suggest, for scholars to offer a single 
cultural reading of photography across the nineteenth century, because 
of the wide range of photographic technologies, and the variety of 
attitudes towards those technologies, which appeared during that time. 

Literature and Photography in Transition asks how authorial engage- 
ments with photography were affected when technologies altered, 
suggesting that significant methodological shifts led writers to think 
photography anew. I examine texts that use images as illustration, as 
well as those which involve themselves in a more figurative discourse. 
The qualities of particular methods were a crucial part of the ways in 
which a writer might choose to engage with photography, whether 
metaphorically or literally. By exploring the significance of photog- 
raphies for literary criticism, this study offers new insights about the 
impact of visual recording technologies on nineteenth- and early twen- 
tieth- century writing, providing a new means by which scholars might 
read the interrelations between literature and photography. I claim that 
Mayhew, Stevenson, Levy, Howells and London considered early pho- 
tography to be an unstable, ever-changing entity that was both depend- 
ent upon and related to ‘non-photographic’ visual media. 


Transatlantic photographies 


In his seminal 1938 book Photography and the American Scene, Robert 
Taft suggests that daguerreotypy flourished in America more than in 
Europe because of the former’s tradition of ‘mechanical ingenuity and 
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competition’, which Taft sums up as ‘Yankee ingenuity’.”? This is, of 
course, a fairly transparent example of American exceptionalist ideol- 
ogy. In claiming the daguerreotype for America, and in his focus on 
the social aspects of photography, Taft was taking part in a shift toward 
‘American Studies’, which was prevalent in many Higher Education 
institutions during the latter half of the twentieth century. This preva- 
lence is, for various theoretical and economic reasons, coming to an 
end, replaced by a significant shift toward studies of the ‘Transatlantic’, 
‘Cisatlantic’ and ‘Circumatlantic’.?? My study is part of that movement, 
which emphasises not simply a commonality of tradition between the 
United Kingdom (or Europe) and the United States (or the Americas), 
but also the various ways in which transatlantic dialogue and exchange 
were central to the construction of respective national identities and 
canons. 

Western Europe and the United States share a common history of 
privileging the eye above the other senses. According to this tradition, 
the will to behold is also a will to understand and possess — concepts 
that are linked in the Greek word theoria, which means both to see and 
to know. It was this conflation of visual knowledge with possession 
that led William Wordsworth to announce that the eye is ‘The most 
despotic of our senses’.*4 Photographs played into both Romantic and 
Transcendental assumptions about vision. Emerson’s famous ‘transpar- 
ent eyeball’, which is itself nothing but which sees everything, is more 
or less contemporary with the invention of photography.” For Emerson, 
ideal observation is free from ‘mean egotism’, and to illustrate this point 
he describes the pleasures of ideal sight via the description of a camera 
obscura.”® His construction of an idealised vision resonates with many 
of the earliest descriptions of photography as a visual medium devoid 
of human interference, although like Carlyle he would soon express 
disappointment at photography’s inability to capture life effectively.?’ 

The Emersonian project of ‘biography as the modern genre of hero- 
ism’ was, as Francois Brunet notes, closely aligned with the growth 
of photographic portraiture on both sides of the Atlantic.’ This was 
because the inner character of individuals was commonly believed to 
have its visual equivalent on the surface of a person’s exterior. Through 
its ability to replicate individual details accurately, the photographic 
portrait seemed to demonstrate marks of race, insanity and criminal- 
ity, as well as the individual genius of exceptional men and women. 
Like Emerson, Carlyle was a proponent of ‘hero worship’, which he 
related to his ‘Great Man’ theory of history. In his book On Heroes, 
Hero-Worship, & The Heroic In History (1841), Carlyle coined the term 
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‘visuality’ to represent the hero’s clarity of vision, his ‘native original 
insight ... manhood and heroic nobleness’.”? This valorisation of visual- 
ity and its conflation with the hero was one reason why Carlisle was 
keen to exchange daguerreotypes with the ‘great man’ Emerson. As the 
beginning of this chapter has already suggested, photography enabled 
and enhanced their international friendship. It stimulated a desire in 
each for a visual representation of the other’s heroic essence. 

Such transatlantic exchanges were common. It was typical for 
American journals to review British photographic exhibitions, for 
American photographic books to be reviewed in British newspapers, 
and for essays on photography to appear in both countries concur- 
rently.°° Spirit photography crossed the ocean from the United States to 
Britain, as did photographs of place.*! Regarding the latter, it is worth 
noting that the first substantial photographic survey of a large city took 
place in Boston, Massachusetts in the mid-1880s. The results, up to 100 
lantern slides, were ‘circulated for the consumption of British photo- 
graphic societies’ and were then exhibited in Liverpool ‘among other 
places’. This kind of transatlantic movement had been anticipated 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes. In 1861 Holmes had written an article, 
subtitled a ‘Stereoscopic Trip across the Atlantic’, in which he vicari- 
ously visited places of interest, such as Stratford-upon-Avon, via a series 
of stereographs.** Photography, as my third, fourth and fifth chapters 
indicate, was an important trope in many transatlantic travel narratives. 


Photography, travel, and social investigation 


Photography was commonly applied ‘to the depiction of travel’, 
according to Peter Osborne, because it was thought to crystallise ‘three 
hundred years of culture and science preoccupied with space and 
mobility’ while also seeming to be ‘the expression of its own time’.*4 
As Osborne notes, to look at a photograph is to travel imaginatively 
in time and space to the moment of exposure.** From its earliest exist- 
ence, the photograph appeared to provide unshakeable evidence that 
travellers — long known for their tendency to exaggerate — were telling 
the truth. Photographs might even entice the viewer to visit the places 
displayed or, if not, they may serve as a replacement for that visit - a 
kind of proxy tourism. Significantly, photographic depictions of travel 
were popular even when, as in Charles Philipon’s Paris et ses environs 
reproduits par le daguerreotype (1840), Nicolas Marie Paymal Lerebour’s 
Excursions daguerriennes (1841-43) and John L. Stephen’s and Frederick 
Catherwood’s Incidents of Travel in Yucatan (1843), the text contained 
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no photographs. In these works, the original daguerreotypes were either 
lithographed (in the case of Philipon) or engraved and then illustrated 
onto the page — the latter being the method that Mayhew employed a 
few years later. These were not simply inadequate substitutions. As the 
new standard of objectivity, the daguerreotype lent authority to other 
visual representations. 

The same photographer might be involved in the production of works 
of travel and social exploration. This was true of John Thomson, who 
had completed numerous photographic accounts of China and the Far 
East before producing Street Life in London (1877). Written with Adolphe 
Smith, Street Life positioned itself as a sequel to Mayhew’s journalis- 
tic odyssey London Labour and the London Poor (1850-61). Its authors 
acknowledged that their book was derivative of Mayhew, but also 
claimed to improve upon him by bringing ‘unquestionable accuracy’ 
through ‘the precision of photography’. Publishing apparently unmedi- 
ated photographs would, they hoped, ‘shield us from the accusation of 
either underrating or exaggerating individual peculiarities of appear- 
ance’.?° This caution was understandable, since Victorian readers had 
at times reacted with disbelief to details of working class life, as in the 
case of James Greenwood’s Low-Life Deeps (1875).?” Photography was 
thus appealed to as a neutral way of settling debate over the extent and 
nature of poverty. Indeed, as it became familiar to people of all classes, 
photography even opened pathways for social investigators into areas 
of urban deprivation. 


Structure 


My first chapter provides a historical framework for the book’s overall 
argument. It provides a new way to think about early photography as 
a series of different media. I begin with a brief outline of photographic 
histories, noting the scholarly tendency to treat photography as a single 
entity. After this, I argue that a belief in photographic unity helped to 
maintain realism as photography’s dominant ideology. Finally, I sketch 
a reflexive history of photography as a series of different media, extend- 
ing this to a discussion of early cinema. 

The book then moves to Henry Mayhew’s London Labour and the 
London Poor, a text whose illustrations have long been overlooked or 
dismissed. Chapter 2 attempts to address this imbalance by arguing 
that that the book’s daguerreotype-engravings combine verisimilitude 
with picturesque illustration, provoking sympathy while also provid- 
ing an ‘entertaining’ tour of London’s poorer areas. In this, I suggest, 
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Mayhew went beyond both scientific typology and generic picturesque 
depictions of poverty, anticipating John Ruskin’s notion of picturesque 
nobility. I argue that Mayhew’s approach altered during the writing of 
the third volume of his work, after an encounter with working class 
wet-plate collodion photography. During an investigation of collodion- 
based street photography, he noted the various ways in which itinerant 
practitioners would cheat their customers. For Mayhew, these photog- 
raphers literally cheapened the medium - turning it from a respectable 
scientific tool into a commodity. He changed his aesthetic completely 
as a result of these experiences: by the 1860s he had dismissed photog- 
raphy’s claims to realism, and denied that the picturesque was a suitable 
visual mode for the examination of poverty. 

My next chapter concerns photographic discourse in the work of 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Amy Levy. To begin with, I contend that 
Stevenson’s understanding of the divided self had a particularly close 
relationship with photography. During a nine-month visit to California, 
he was both inspired and appalled by San Francisco, which he saw 
as a new kind of city. At this time, influenced by the instantaneous 
photographs of Eadweard Muybridge, he used photography as a cipher 
through which he could represent urban modernity. Stevenson’s photo- 
graphic discourse was also informed by his understanding of the dark- 
room as a place of danger — a site in which monstrous composites could 
be assembled. Strange Case of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde (1886) plays on 
cultural concerns regarding both the photographic darkroom and the 
composite. The Galtonian composite provided a model for the protean 
selfhood of the bourgeois man. The chapter compares Jekyll and Hyde to 
Amy Levy’s The Romance of a Shop, a novel about four sisters who open 
a photography studio. Romance explores issues of gendered behaviour, 
not simply in terms of what work women can do, but also how voice, 
mannerism and posture help to create the category ‘woman’. The novel 
portrays the repressive power of compulsory heterosexuality upon its 
lead character who, much to her horror, feels a strong sexual desire 
for her youngest sister. Levy ultimately shrinks back from questions of 
gender-as-performance, taking refuge in more traditional ideas of gen- 
der essentialism — though not before she has given readers a glimpse 
into ‘the pitiless, fathomless ocean’ of sexuality.** 

Chapter 4 turns to William Dean Howells, the self-styled champion 
of literary realism, for whom photography was a key weapon in his 
struggle against literary romance. As with the other writers in this book, 
Howells’ photographic discourse was neither essentialist nor totalising. 
I argue that Howells’ character Bartley Hubbard, who appears in both 
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A Modern Instance (1881) and The Rise of Silas Lapham (1885), is a rewriting 
of the photographer Holgrave from Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The House of 
the Seven Gables (1851), which was the first major literary text to feature 
the daguerreotype. For Howells, Hubbard’s use of portrait photography 
signifies a ‘modern’ type of relationship between people, one which 
is characterised by posing and insincerity. Howells continued to think 
about photography throughout his later career. During his time writing 
the ‘Editor’s Study’ column for Harper’s Magazine, for example, he used 
metaphors of the darkroom to condemn inauthentic (‘romantic’) literary 
productions. The final section of this chapter argues that Howells’ view 
of photography changed around 1905, when he wrote London Films. In 
this travelogue he attempted a new form of literary realism — one that 
concerned itself with the subjective experience of the writer, without 
losing what he saw as the authenticity of his earlier work. 

Chapter 5 considers Jack London, whose slumming narrative The 
People of the Abyss is in many ways a counterpoint to London Films. 
The writer’s experiences are illustrated by photographs, which are pre- 
sented as being produced at the time that he was slumming, despite 
the obvious fact that taking photographs would have blown his cover. 
One reason for this mismatch between word and image is that People 
was heavily influenced by film. Building on Tom Gunning’s notion 
of the cinema of attractions, I argue that London adopted a principle 
of showmanship taken from early moving pictures. The text’s images, 
often derided or ignored, make more sense when seen in relation to the 
films of the period. The chapter also examines London’s later fiction, 
particularly The Abysmal Brute (1911) and The Valley of the Moon (1913), 
in which he associated narrative cinema with capitalist exploitation and 
control, while idealising its more spectacular elements. 

The Afterword discusses the implications of my argument for new 
media, suggesting that the explicit theatricality involved in the creation 
of digital pictures allows us to ‘read back’ the theatricality of images 
from the period of multiple photographies. It also looks at the ‘afterlife’ 
of early photographies in twentieth- and twenty-first-century writing, 
and suggests the potential usefulness of what I call the ‘literature of 
attractions’ for the study of early moving-picture fiction. The book con- 
cludes by discussing the implications of its arguments for questions of 
medium specificity and the pre-history of cinema. 


1 


E Pluribus Unum: History and 
Photographic Difference 


The evolutionary model of technological advancement, present in 
many photo-histories, is liable to deny or repress aspects of multiplic- 
ity, and thereby construct a pure lineage for photography. This explains 
why recent theoretical and literary accounts of photography have 
tended to treat the ‘medium’ as if it were a single entity. As this chapter 
will argue, many photo-histories have underplayed photographic mul- 
tiplicity in favour of an essentialist and teleological framework derived 
from concepts of evolution. Recognising the pervasive nature of the 
evolutionary model will, I suggest, move us closer to recognising the 
potential usefulness of ‘photographies’. After discussing the effect of a 
belief in photographic unity upon concepts of photographic realism, I 
will provide a brief history of technological multiplicity. This will pro- 
vide a basis for the re-examination of photographic difference in the 
chapters that follow. 

In his tellingly titled The Evolution of Photography (1890), the early 
photographic historian John Werge advances a ‘strict chronologi- 
cal arrangement’ of photo-history.' His narrative progresses steadily 
between technologies, refusing to acknowledge either simultaneity or 
multiplicity.2 He underplays the importance of processes that would 
disturb his teleology: idealising, for instance, William Henry Fox 
Talbot’s calotype over the daguerreotype. The latter, Werge says, was 
not actually an invention but merely a ‘discovery’ of ‘the lowest order’, 
while Daguerre himself was a ‘lunatic’ whose work was ‘bungling’, if 
‘fortunate’.? 

This evolutionary framework continued into the twentieth cen- 
tury with the work of Beaumont Newhall, the director of New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art. Newhall’s influential The History of Photography 
departed from Werge’s concentration on technique, instead concerning 
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itself with photography as art history. The book’s narrative is that of 
a struggle in which older artistic forms are supplanted by their rivals, 
which are also in time displaced. For example, according to Newhall, 
a feeling that mid-nineteenth-century ‘Art photography’ was stale and 
anachronistic led Peter Henry Emerson (a cousin of Ralph Waldo) to 
produce images based on a more ‘objective’, scientific approach.’ This 
progressive view sat comfortably with earlier notions of photographic 
evolution, albeit from a less technical perspective. Most subsequent his- 
tories have continued Newhall’s project, not least because of the need to 
turn photography into a commodity for museums and the art market.’ 

The long-standing use of an evolutionary model by historians has 
maintained the fiction of photographic unity. This would have pleased 
Werge, whose stated intention was to ‘unite the history of this wonder- 
ful discovery’ [my italics]. For example, many histories state that the 
calotype was the ultimate victor in a perceived battle with the daguerre- 
otype, since its positive-negative method gave photography the poten- 
tial to become a mass medium.’ Such histories underemphasise the 
daguerreotype on the grounds that it failed to obey the first principle of 
evolution: to reproduce. As Hans Rooseboom has noted, ‘Talbot, in spite 
of his initial lack of success, garners greater attention and sympathy in 
modern photohistoric literature than his main rival’.§ Typical examples 
of such bias include Helmut Gernsheim’s comment in 1982 that ‘the 
[daguerreotype] process must be regarded as a cul-de-sac’ [Italics in original].? 
Since Gernsheim wrote these words, the cul-de-sac has swollen to the 
size of a universe. In a twenty-first-century world of direct-positive 
digital photography, evolutionist assumptions must be rethought - not 
to produce an alternative teleology based on previously obscured tech- 
nologies, but to argue against the notion of photographic unity. 

The most significant revisionist survey of recent years is A New History 
of Photography (1994; 1998), edited by Michel Frizot. In this text, Frizot 
attempts to avoid the traditional art history methodology of Newhall, 
Gernsheim and others, aiming instead to provide a ‘history of func- 
tions’ and ‘of the meaning of photographs each time its function was 
renewed’.!° Produced by 33 authors, the book concentrates on the tech- 
niques through which a photographic image was made, and the social 
conditions under which it was viewed. Although there is much value in 
approaching photographic history in terms of social context, use, and 
technology, A New History of Photography avoids neither the problem of 
evolutionary bias nor the more modernist penchant for medium speci- 
ficity. Frizot describes collodion photography on glass, for example, as 
giving ‘photography its independence and its own identity. It affirmed 
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its difference and no longer traded on appearance rivalling the fine 
arts’.1! This is, according to Cecilia Strandroth, evolutionism not of 
‘photographic “art” but of ‘the “photographic” in itself’.!” It seems that 
there is something in the overarching, single-volume historic survey 
that always leads back to questions of photographic essence. 

Despite the benefits to be gained by the methodologies of Frizot and 
his colleagues, around the turn of the century there remained a sense 
of a ‘Crisis of History’, to quote the title of a 2001 publication, in which 
photo-history was stuck between one method of analysis that was dead 
and another that was powerless to be born.!3 The new photo-materialist 
method, pioneered by Elizabeth Edwards and Kelley Wilder among 
others, is one attempt to solve this crisis. This approach, perhaps best 
exemplified by Edwards’ The Camera as Historian, treats photography 
according to its material conditions of use and, crucially, the profes- 
sional and amateur networks created by those conditions.!* Such an 
approach avoids questions of representation altogether, and as such 
provides the strongest challenge yet to traditional historical paradigms. 


Unity and photographic realism 


In 1865, the prominent British portrait photographer Cornelius Jabez 
Hughes said ‘The grand claim of photography ... is, that it is true’ [Italics 
in original].'5 Hughes’ opinion represented the dominant nineteenth- 
century view that photographs were trustworthy representations of life 
as it actually was. This widespread understanding of photography led 
to its use as evidence in criminal trials and elsewhere. Indeed, it became 
such a trusted epistemological tool that by 1886 The Standard newspaper 
could refer to photography as ‘the handmaid of Science’.!° This ideolog- 
ical view was based on seeing photography as a single entity, however. 
Indeed, I would go so far as to say that photographic realism operates 
by imposing unity upon photography. 

Realism was not only a useful construction for those who used the 
ideological power of photography to produce what Michel Foucault 
called ‘governmentality’, but also for those who objected to photog- 
raphy’s increasing cultural power.!” Charles Baudelaire, for example, 
lamented what he called ‘the present day credo of the worldly wise ... 
“I believe that art is, and can only be, the exact reproduction of 
nature”’, adding that ‘An avenging God has heard the prayers of this 
multitude; Daguerre was his messiah’.!® In 1861, when Baudelaire 
made this reference to the inventor Louis Jacques Mandé Daguerre, the 
daguerreotype had been all but displaced within popular usage by the 
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wet-plate collodion method. It is important to note that since collodion 
images resulted from a positive-negative process, they were far easier to 
manipulate than daguerreotypes. As such, they were much less suitable 
targets for his straw-man attack on photographic realism. Baudelaire’s 
choice to select one technology as being representative of all photogra- 
phy suggests an awareness of multiple photographies and a deliberate 
decision to overlook that multiplicity.'” 

Baudelaire was not alone in playing this disappearing act with photo- 
graphic difference. It is, I suggest, no coincidence that the hegemony of 
nineteenth-century photographic realism faced its strongest challenge 
after the popularisation of wet-plate collodion photography in the mid 
1850s. At this time, according to Mia Fineman, ‘a positivist faith in 
the photograph’, which had been established at the birth of photog- 
raphy, gave way to ‘an increased awareness of photographs as created 
artifacts’.2° It was not simply that the new collodion method enabled 
different kinds of darkroom tricks, but also that photographic unity had 
been revealed to be a myth by the replacement of older technologies 
with newer ones. If photographic methodologies could change their 
essential structure, as now seemed to be the case, then they served as a 
weaker basis on which to assert a straightforward kind of realism. This is 
why, as Elizabeth Edwards notes in relation to the British Photographic 
Survey Movement, ‘The technical and material aspects of photography’ 
became ‘integral to articulating, enhancing, and maintaining’ an ideol- 
ogy of photographic objectivity.2! The Survey Movement, which began 
around 1885, attempted to record places of historical interest in an 
objective and scientific manner. Integral to the movement’s notions of 
objectivity were ‘regulatory ideals’ concerning the correct use of ‘plates, 
lenses, labels, and boxes’.2? The wrong kind of technology, in other 
words, disrupted traditional notions of photographic realism. 

Around the time of World War I, as technological and economic con- 
solidation was bringing what I call the late stage of multiple photogra- 
phies to a close, photographers including Alfred Stieglitz, Paul Strand, 
Charles Sheeler, and Karl Struss articulated a new form of realism (or 
‘Straight Photography’) that would attempt to establish photography as 
an independent art. Stieglitz, the founder of the Photo-Secession, pub- 
lished numerous articles on the correct equipment to use for recording, 
developing, and printing images. For the latter, he tended to favour the 
new photogravure process, which enabled photographers to follow his 
injunction that ‘reproductions of photographic work ... be made with 
exceptional care’.”? Stieglitz and his contemporaries turned against the 
creative recording and developing techniques used by the older Pictorial 
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school, as they believed that these brought photography closer to paint- 
ing. In spite of later movements towards abstraction, photographic real- 
ism remained hegemonic until the popularisation of the digital camera. 

So far I have outlined my basic argument in relation to the hegemony 
of photographic unity, as disseminated in the major photographic his- 
tories. To move beyond these assumptions, real methodological differ- 
ences between technologies must be explored. The rest of this chapter 
will establish a non-evolutionary genealogy of early, middle, and late 
photographies, beginning with photography’s ‘invention’ and ending 
with the growth of early film. This genealogy will provide the basis for 
my reconstruction of the relationship between literature and photo- 
graphic difference in the following four chapters. 


Early-period photographies: photogenic drawing, heliotype, 
daguerreotype, calotype 


‘How’ asks Geoffrey Batchen, ‘do you write a history for something that 
escapes easy definition, has no discernible boundaries, and operates 
on the principles of reflection?” As this question suggests, there is no 
single history, or even pre-history, of photography. Should one begin, 
for instance, with The Book of Optics (Circa 1038) by Hassan ibn Hassan 
(Alhazen), the first known account of the camera obscura? To do so 
would imply a necessary connection between that device and photo- 
graphy — a suggestion that many scholars have indeed made. Yet, as Mary 
Marien has noted, photographic inventors did not necessarily have 
the camera obscura in mind when they began their work.”5 It is equally 
possible to trace a history of photography from Thomas Wedgwood’s 
late-eighteenth-century ‘sun-microscopes’, which did not use a camera 
obscura.” Working with Sir Humphrey Davy, Thomas, son of the pot- 
ter Josiah Wedgwood, was able to capture the silhouettes of leaves and 
insects directly onto sensitised paper, a process known as photogenic 
drawing.’ These were the first experiments with negatives and the first 
to capture a photographic image - although only temporarily. Since 
these experiments ultimately failed, they drew little attention outside 
of a narrow scientific circle. 

Scholars generally agree that Nicéphore Niépce created the world’s 
first permanent photographic image in 1826.78 He called his process 
‘heliography’, meaning sun-drawing. This was not, however, a practical 
(that is, commercial) method of photography. Despite an eight-hour 
exposure, the picture was too faint and the metal too soft for the image 
to be engraved or lithographed. Niépce’s failure in this area highlights 
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the importance of considering ‘non-photographic’ means of reproduc- 
tion in discussions of photography. Niépce was soon overshadowed by 
the man with whom he went into business: Louis Daguerre. The pair 
worked together until Niépce’s death in 1833, which left his partner to 
build, and subsequently to take the credit for, the daguerreotype.”? 

Daguerre discovered, somewhat by accident, that mercury vapour 
could develop a latent image into a photographic positive. Over a 
period of years he improved his methods for the sensitising of silver 
plates and fixing the image, and he eventually tried to sell his pat- 
ent. At first he was unsuccessful. Since the daguerreotype was a direct 
positive process, its image could not be reproduced, which left investors 
unsure as to its practical applications. Eventually, however, Francois 
Arago’s brilliant speech to the French Academy of Sciences ensured the 
purchase of the patent by the French state, and the daguerreotype was 
announced to the world on 7 January 1839. 

At the same time as, and independent of, Daguerre and Niépce, the 
English gentleman-inventor William Henry Fox Talbot had been work- 
ing on what would become the calotype. Improving upon Wedgwood’s 
efforts, Talbot permanently captured photogenic drawings of objects on 
paper. In 1835, he produced tiny negative camera obscura photographs 
of his home, Lacock Abbey. Talbot did not make his invention known, 
however. It was only in 1839, when he learned of Daguerre’s break- 
through, that he was jolted into going public. 

This two-fold ‘origin’ for photography has fed into binary concep- 
tions of its history, one of the most hyperbolic examples being Carol 
Armstrong’s assertion of ‘two trajectories’ for early photography: 
one, ‘tilting toward the iconic side ... the photographic fetish, begin- 
ning with the daguerreotype’, the other ‘leaning more heavily on the 
indexical side of the photograph ... that of mechanical reproduction, 
beginning with the paper calotype’.2° One problem with such binary 
thinking is that the calotype and daguerreotype were far from being 
the only photographic methods of the period. Several other systems 
were pursued during the 1840s: experimenters such as Freidrich Gerber, 
Joseph Bancroft Reade, Antoine Hercules Florence, and, most signifi- 
cantly, Hippolyte Bayard, all produced rival inventions. 

Talbot patented the calotype two years after Daguerre and Arago’s 
announcement, by which time the daguerreotype had become an 
acknowledged fact. Hundreds of manuals had been produced in doz- 
ens of languages, and there were daguerreotype practitioners on every 
continent. Daguerre’s machine would remain the principal technology 
for the next decade and a half. This was largely because its patent had 
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been made freely available, in contrast with the calotype — the patent 
for which was strictly controlled by Talbot. 

The calotype was still widely used, however, especially in Britain. From 
1843 to 1847, for example, David Octavius Hill and Robert Adamson took 
calotypes of the fishing community at Newhaven, near Edinburgh. The 
quality of their images has led some historians to assert that the calotype 
was a more artistic technology than the daguerreotype. However, as 
Abigail Solomon-Godeau has shown, assertions of an essentialist ‘calotype 
aesthetic’ are tenuous at best, and are at root an exercise in ‘the ratifica- 
tion of the taste of collectors and dealers’ and the continuation of a cul- 
ture industry in photography.*! Nevertheless, it is important to note that 
the calotype and daguerreotype operated side-by-side for approximately 
20 years, and that photographers did have a choice as to which method to 
use. Mayhew, for instance, illustrated London Labour with daguerreotypes 
rather than calotypes because the former process connoted a level of sci- 
entific detail and objective reportage that the latter did not. 

Daguerre secured a patent for his invention in England, Wales and the 
British Colonies, which restricted its use in those places. The first patent 
holder in England was Miles Berry, but the enterprising Richard Beard, 
to whom Mayhew would turn to illustrate London Labour, soon bought 
this from him. Beard opened three portrait studios in London and made 
enormous profits during the early- to mid-1840s. Daguerreotypes were 
better suited to portraiture than calotypes, due to their greater detail 
and higher resolution. However, a series of lawsuits against unauthor- 
ised practitioners ruined Beard and, on 5 June 1850, he declared himself 
bankrupt. He continued his business for a while longer, including tak- 
ing the photographs that Mayhew had engraved for London Labour.*? In 
1852, however, he stopped renting two of his studios and, a few years 
later, gave up photography entirely. 

Jay David Bolter and Richard Grusin’s seminal Remediation: 
Understanding New Media has significant implications for a study of 
early photographies, and the daguerreotype in particular.* For Bolter 
and Grusin, remediation is the process by which new media negoti- 
ate, appropriate, and eventually replace older media. Building on these 
ideas, I suggest that hypermediation occurs in the early stages of a 
medium’s lifetime. Daguerreotypes, for example, were hypermediated 
from the beginning because they could not be reproduced on paper. 
The daguerreotype was therefore indebted to processes such as drawing, 
lithography and engraving in order to reach a mass audience: its suit- 
ability for hand copying was, after all, why it had become more success- 
ful than Nicéphore Niépce’s heliography. 
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Hypermediation has often been overlooked by scholars of photogra- 
phy. Geoffrey Batchen, for example, in his nuanced discussion of the 
physicality of early photography, notes the material experience of view- 
ing a daguerreotype: the embossed case used to contain the picture, the 
weight of the plate, and the necessity of viewing the image at a particu- 
lar angle for it to be visible.*4 He does not mention, however, the fact 
that many people would have seen daguerreotypes mainly as engraved 
illustrations reproduced in newspapers and journals. This is a significant 
omission, since it overlooks the historical experience of a large number 
of viewers. It is impossible to analyse the daguerreotype in its proper 
context, I suggest, without also examining the forms through which 
it was hypermediated. Doing so would extend the photo-materialist 
project to think through the creation of meaning in ways other than 
finished ‘photographic’ image. 


Mid-period photographies: wet and dry collodion 


As this history makes clear, Mayhew turned to daguerreotypes just 
before they fell out of general use in Britain. An important factor in 
the demise of Beard’s business, and in the daguerreotype more gen- 
erally, was Frederick Scott Archer’s collodion process, also known as 
‘wet plate’, which was first announced in 1851. More light-sensitive 
than the calotype, this system reduced exposure times to somewhere 
between two and twenty seconds. A positive-negative process, wet plate 
allowed reproducibility and, since a glass base was used, the images 
were as sharp as those of the daguerreotype. Collodion thus appeared 
to synthesise the advantages of the previously existing technologies. 
The new method enabled photography to become more widespread. 
In 1851, The Photographic News published a list of 51 registered photog- 
raphers; by 1861, the list had grown to 3000.35 Equally significant was 
the formation and growth of photographic societies and journals dur- 
ing the 1850s—1860s. These allowed practitioners to form collaborative 
networks, in which they could discuss a range of technical and more 
abstract topics related to photography. These networks were exclusively 
professional to begin with, but opened up to a swath of amateur pho- 
tographers later in the century. 

Cheap collodion alternatives, including ambrotypes (glass base) and 
tintypes (iron base), represented the first popular forms of photography 
in many countries. During the American Civil War, for example, it was 
common for soldiers to carry tintypes of loved ones, while collodion 
photographs of the war drew large crowds to exhibitions in the North. 
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The late 1850s and early 1860s also saw a craze for cartes-de-visite: repro- 
ducible miniature portraits that were frequently exchanged by members 
of the middle classes. These smaller pictures encouraged a Victorian, 
mainly female, craze for photocollage. Restricted from becoming 
photographers in the sense of taking an original picture, many nine- 
teenth-century women would mix photographs together with other 
photographic, drawn, and painted images. The results, pasted into 
homemade albums largely for private consumption, could be humor- 
ous, artistic, and surreal.°° Although they took place within a limited 
circle of upper-class ladies, these images directly challenged established 
conventions of photographic realism and anticipated the later, more 
famous collages of modernists such as Pablo Picasso. 

Wet plate also stimulated a period of artistic experimentation amongst 
the fraternity of male photographers. ‘High Art’ photographers saw the 
aesthetic possibilities of manipulating negatives, and of using double 
exposures. The most vigorous proponent of ‘High Art’ photography 
was Henry Peach Robinson, who created his picture Fading Away (1858) 
from five separate negatives. Such conscious manipulation, known as 
composite photography or combination printing, was controversial 
and later suffered a backlash, as indicated by George Bernard Shaw’s 
comment that a retouched photograph ought ‘to be excluded from a 
photographic exhibition, on the simple grounds that it is not photog- 
raphy’.3” Toward the end of the nineteenth century, improved exposure 
times also led to Eadweard Muybridge’s famous studies of movement.*® 
In 1880, Muybridge would display photographs of a running horse on 
his zoopraxiscope, a projector that could run the pictures together so 
that they appeared to be a single moving image. 

The main disadvantage of wet plate was that the negative required 
immediate development. If photographers wished to take pictures out 
of the studio, they would have to use a mobile darkroom, as Matthew 
Brady had done during the American Civil War. In the 1860s various 
processes were developed to overcome this difficulty. These techniques, 
which involved using one of a variety of sticky collodion emulsions, 
tended to be used for photographing interiors, as well as for landscape 
photography in which long exposure times were not a barrier. Such 
emulsions are frequently overlooked or misrepresented in photographic 
histories, since they disrupt the neat progression from daguerreotype/ 
calotype to wet plate. They are often lumped together as ‘the dry collo- 
dion process’, even though there was great variation between the emul- 
sions, none of which were entirely dry. Practitioners disagreed about the 
benefits of these techniques. According to John Towler’s 1864 account, 
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it was ‘difficult to say which of the dry processes in vogue is absolutely 
the best’ [Italics in original].2? Complicating chronological history even 
further is the fact that daguerreotypes continued to be used by scientists 
well into the 1870s.*° It is clear, then, that different technologies oper- 
ated concomitantly during this middle period of multiple photogra- 
phies. There was no singular photography, and each method contained 
advantages and disadvantages that were not shared by the others. 


Late photographies: gelatin and film 


The period of plural photographies entered its late stage with the 
gelatin process. Also known as dry plate, gelatin was a faster, more 
durable and commercially viable method than what had gone before. 
Perfected by Charles Bennett in 1878, gelatin emulsion made photog- 
raphy truly mobile, without the need for vans or developing tents. In 
1881, George Eastman established the Eastman Dry Plate Company, and 
soon invented a way to put gelatin mixture onto rolls of film. In 1888, 
Eastman advertised the Kodak, the world’s first commercial mobile 
camera. After the 1900 release of the Brownie model (cost $1), photog- 
raphy began to manufacture even larger markets for its products. Over 
a period of years, commercial ‘instantaneous’ cameras shifted the eco- 
nomic basis of the field, and eventually brought the period of multiple 
and rival photographic technologies to an end - although not before 
photography found a new manifestation with the invention of film. 
Hearing of Muybridge’s work on instantaneous photography, the 
physiologist Etienne-Jules Marey was galvanised into producing his 
chronophotographic gun, a device that could record up to 12 photo- 
graphic frames per second.*! Building on Marey’s camera design, Louis 
Aimé Augustin Le Prince recorded what historians often consider the 
first films. In 1888, he shot a scene of family members in a garden at 
Roundhay in Leeds, and another of traffic moving over Leeds Bridge. Le 
Prince intended to go to the United States in 1890 to patent his inven- 
tion, but mysteriously disappeared that summer after boarding a train 
at Dijon.” This left the field open for others. In 1891, William Dickson 
and Thomas Edison patented their kinetograph camera, followed two 
years later by the kinetoscope: a large box into which a spectator, after 
putting money into a slot, could watch a film by peering through a 
viewing hole. Kinetoscope parlours opened up across the United States 
and Europe during 1894 and 1895.4 The available films tended to dis- 
play moving subjects or some kind of impressive feat, such as boxing, 
dancing, or the strongman Eugen Sandow flexing his muscles. 
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Spectacle and the rise of narrative film 


The history of early photographies cannot be detached from the inven- 
tion of film. Eastman Kodak’s 35mm film rolls were the basis of mov- 
ing images, which were legally categorised as a form of photography.** 
From 1910, ‘photoplay’ was a common term for what audiences saw 
at the cinema. In addition, photography provided early film with a 
model of realist spectacle. Viewers in the 1840s had been amazed by 
the detail that daguerreotypes could achieve, a feeling that had abated 
once they became familiar with photographs. The photographic base of 
film images encouraged a turn-of-the-century resurgence in spectacular 
visual realism. In this regard, Maxim Gorky’s 1896 account of seeing an 
early showing of Louis and Auguste Lumieére’s cinematograph is instruc- 
tive. First, a Paris street scene was displayed as a still image, so that the 
audience believed that they were looking at a photograph or a ‘bad 
engraving’. Then, he wrote, ‘the picture stirs to life. Carriages coming 
from somewhere in the perspective of the picture are moving straight 
at you, into the darkness in which you sit’.46 The shock for the audi- 
ence was the level of detail, as well as the shift from static to moving 
photographs. 

The Lumiére brothers’ 1895 cinematograph could record, print and 
project moving images. Their first production showed workers leaving 
a factory, a genre of apparently random, proto-documentary footage 
that became known as the ‘actuality film’. As the Gorky quote suggests, 
Lumière actualities were successful because they demonstrated the ciné- 
matographe’s ability to display movement. A popular myth grew up 
around their production Arrival of a Train at a Station (1895) suggesting 
that the first audiences had run out of the theatre, terrified by the sight 
of an oncoming train. Almost certainly apocryphal, this story comes 
close to expressing the sense of awe and wonder that was indicative of 
the reactions of early film audiences. 

During the next few years, filmmakers began to introduce elements 
of narrative, including the shot-to-shot cut, cross-cutting, and parallel 
editing. However, as Tom Gunning notes, early films used narrative 
primarily as a vehicle for a series of spectacles.*° Critics generally agree 
that filmic narrative began its ascendency around 1906, aided by the 
development of new editing and directorial techniques. Nickelodeon 
theatres, the first purpose-built cinemas, had appeared in 1905 and 
their numbers grew enormously within just a few years. Charles Keil 
argues that 1907-1913 was a transitional period during which nar- 
rative asserted itself as the dominant cinematic mode. At this time, 
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Keil suggests, narrative and spectacle operated in tandem to create the 
notion of filmic ‘style’.4” 

For much of the twentieth century, scholars referred to the earliest 
productions of filmmakers such as William Dickson, Edwin Porter, and 
George Méliès as ‘primitive’.*® Although Wanda Strauven has more 
recently made ‘A New Plea for the Term “Primitive”’, in its original 
meaning the term was both pejorative and teleological.” It fell dramati- 
cally out of use following the 1986 publication of Gunning’s essay, ‘The 
Cinema of Attraction: Early Film, Its Spectator and the Avant-Garde’.°° 
Along with André Gaudreault, Gunning developed the ‘Cinema of 
Attractions’ paradigm.®! This highlighted the tendency of the earliest 
films to provide audiences with spectacle and amazement, rather than 
plot or characterisation. 

There has been relatively little attempt to relate this important work 
to the field of pre-modernist literature. Building on Gunning’s schol- 
arship, in Chapter Five I suggest that much of Jack London’s output 
represents an alternative tradition of engagement with early film to 
that of more well-known commentators such as Vachel Lindsay. In 
both his fiction and non-fiction, London was opposed to the notion 
of the director as romantic genius, a notion popularised by Lindsay 
and others. Instead, he saw film as primarily a capitalistic, factory-like 
product — albeit one with enormous educational and political potential. 
London represents a counterpoint to his contemporaries, someone who 
retained a ‘primitive’ approach to the medium even during the period of 
increasing narrative dominance. The extent and manner of ‘primitive’ 
interactions with film such as London’s have been overlooked, partly 
because scholars have tended to concentrate on the relationship 
between cinema and literary modernism.*? This book provides a sort of 
pre-history for those studies. 


2 


Hybrid Photographies in London 
Labour and the London Poor 


It would be a work of supererogation to extol the 
utility of such a publication as ‘London Labour and 
the London Poor,’ so apparent must be its value to 
all classes of society. It stands alone as a photograph 
of life as actually spent by the lower classes of the 
Metropolis.! 


This advertisement for Henry Mayhew’s London Labour and the London 
Poor (1850-62) attempts to disguise its purpose by claiming that its 
‘value’ is manifestly true. That a newspaper advert would use photogra- 
phy as a figure for the self-evident suggests the status that it had achieved 
as a representational mode by 1861. Thanks to its unsurpassed level of 
mimetic accuracy, photography had become a common metaphor for 
fidelity. London Labour was not only advertised using the metaphor of 
photography; as we shall see, the work itself had a particularly intimate 
relationship with photography.’ If the text is ‘a photograph of life’, then 
do the book’s actual photographs tell us something about the text itself? 
In particular, do they help to explain the differences between Mayhew’s 
earlier and later writings? It is my contention that they do. I will show 
that the distinctive nature of Mayhew’s images, the fact that they are 
hybrid daguerreotype-engravings, was concomitant with his desire to 
represent the poor according to an aesthetic of picturesque nobility. 
Critics have tended to vary in their assessment of Mayhew’s journal- 
ism depending upon which part of his voluminous output they are 
examining. They have been more or less united, however, in ignoring 
or denigrating London Labour's images. Sean Shesgreen’s assessment that 
the poor in Mayhew’s daguerreotypes are ‘sullen, lifeless lumps’ is fairly 
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typical, as is Wolfgang Kemp’s insistence that the photographs do not 
merit consideration within the social documentary tradition.* Even gen- 
erally sympathetic scholars have overlooked the techniques employed 
in the pictures’ production. For instance, while Thomas Prasch notes 
that Mayhew’s images are based on a ‘three-step process’, he does not 
go into detail regarding the differences between the daguerreotype and 
other photographic technologies, or the effect of the daguerreotypes 
being illustrated and engraved.* A lack of methodological analysis has 
led to Mayhew’s images being relegated to a more or less peripheral 
place in his project. 

At least some of Mayhew’s contemporary readers saw a direct con- 
nection between his work and the work of photography. Recalling the 
text’s impact, Charles Mackay wrote that it was ‘as if some unparalleled 
photographic apparatus was brought to portray fresh from the life the 
very minds ... of the people’.> As well as being important for the way 
that the text was received, photography was influential in how Mayhew 
himself saw the related processes of writing and recording. For example, 
in his preface to The Upper Rhine, a travel narrative published in 1858, he 
argued that writing was analogous to painting. He then compared this 
‘word painting’ to photography: 


the photograph gives but the particular and accidental look of an 
individual for the mere moment that he is in front of the camera, 
whilst high class portraiture [in paint] depicts the general expression 
distinctive of the character of the man, and thus points [to] his very 
spirit as it were.® 


Mayhew distinguishes between two different forms of visual media, 
suggesting that photography captures the surface appearance of things 
in an ‘accidental’ manner while the human arts (painting and writ- 
ing) reveal the ‘very spirit’ of a person. Although apparently second- 
ary in this formulation, photography is still an important part of the 
information-gathering process. Extolling his ability to detect a person’s 
character, Mayhew uses a metaphor that combines painting with the 
photographic: ‘if you be at all skilled in moral photography, you require 
to see them only for a short time afterwards just to know the precise 
colours in which to paint them’.” For Mayhew, ‘moral photography’ 
captures raw fact while ‘word painting’ interprets those facts. This 
mixed metaphor is not an accident: he had already combined the two 
arts in a previous work, The Rhine and its Picturesque Scenery (1856), in 
which he described vision as a ‘tiny photograph, painted on the retina’.® 
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As we Shall see, he had become familiar with synthesising media 
through his work on London Labour. 

London Labours daguerreotype-engravings encapsulate Mayhew’s 
methodology as a reporter. They combine the verisimilitude of pho- 
tography with picturesque illustration, helping him to provoke sym- 
pathy while also providing a vivid and entertaining tour of London’s 
poorer areas. As we shall see, Mayhew exerted directorial control over 
his lower-working-class subjects, putting them into deliberate poses, 
and at the same time claiming that his pictures (and by extension, the 
text) were scientifically impartial. Yet his photographs were, of course, 
far from neutral. They inherited different visual traditions, including 
photographic realism, ethnology, typology, and the picturesque. After 
examining the first three of these visual modes in the opening half of 
this chapter, I will outline the history of the picturesque and its prob- 
lematic engagement with poverty, particularly in relation to the city. 
I will argue that Mayhew utilised the picturesque in the illustrated sec- 
tions of his images, as well as in his written interviews. In presenting the 
individuality of his subjects, he went beyond the generic picturesque 
depiction of urban poverty. 

Mayhew exploited photography’s cultural status to give his study the 
appearance of objectivity, using illustration to provide more subjective 
details. As we shall see, however, this approach ran into difficulty around 
1856. During an investigation of the industry that grew up around wet-plate 
collodion photography, he visited several working-class photographers and 
observed the various ways in which they cheated their customers. This 
led him to reassess his own use of photographic illustration. As he saw it, 
these working-class practitioners devalued and demeaned photography. As 
a result, using picturesque images to represent destitution no longer had 
the same validity for him. By 1861 he had changed his outlook completely. 
In his later work, he discussed photography’s claims to realism with anger 
and explicitly denied that the picturesque was a suitable visual mode for 
examining poverty. His rejection of photography looked ahead to its com- 
mercial expansion in conjunction with a more superficial version of the 
picturesque. 


Photography and objectivity 


Mayhew began his journalistic odyssey in 1849, when he reported on 
a severe outbreak of cholera for the Morning Chronicle newspaper. He 
received huge publicity for these articles, which ran from September 
1849 to December 1850. The series’ popularity encouraged him to 
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expand his investigations. After leaving the Chronicle, he self-published 
London Labour in weekly parts between December 1850 and February 
1852. During this period, he engaged Richard Beard to take pictures of 
his working-class subjects. Mayhew printed one image with each weekly 
edition. As author, editor, and publisher of London Labour, he exercised 
enormous control over these images. 

Early photography was associated with modernity, progress, verisi- 
militude, and positivism. Thus Mayhew, who compared his work with 
that of a ‘natural philosopher or a chemist’, used photographs because 
they gave his text scientific credibility.° As daguerreotypes could not 
be printed on paper, they had to be reproduced using wood engraving. 
That he chose to illustrate the text in this way, rather than using draw- 
ings or engravings not from photographs, shows his determination to 
publish pictures that were as close to daguerreotypes as possible. In 
contrast, sketches were added to the Chronicle articles when they were 
reproduced in The Penny Illustrated News. Of course, Mayhew’s engravers 
could have worked with subjects directly in front of them, but he chose 
to give them photographs. The photographic source was in this sense 
the ‘original’, replacing the flesh-and-blood person. 

For Mayhew, and for his readership, an engraving ‘from a daguerreo- 
type’ conveyed a more accurate sense of what he saw in the slums than 
one from other sources. To make their provenance clear, his engrav- 
ings have an italicised note at the foot of each page, stating ‘From a 
daguerreotype by Beard’. Mayhew could also have chosen to illustrate 
his pages using Fox Talbot’s calotype. Indeed, given that the calotype 
printed onto paper, we might find Mayhew’s choice initially surprising. 
There are practical reasons why he did not do so — for one thing, print- 
ing photographs directly was expensive, and Talbot had imposed strin- 
gent patent conditions on his invention. However, given that Mayhew 
could still have had the images engraved, and that the daguerreotype 
was also under patent in England, these reasons are not wholly suffi- 
cient. His decision is explained by the fact that the calotype had come 
to be associated more with artistic or painterly images, whereas the 
daguerreotype’s greater level of detail seemed to fit it more for scientific 
work.!° According to Margaret Denton, critics who were interested in 
claiming photography for art tended to privilege the grainier calotype.!! 
At the Great Exhibition of 1851, for example, photographs printed on 
paper were more often noted for their ‘artistic effects’ than were their 
daguerrean rivals.' It is true that there were aesthetically adventurous 
daguerreotypists, but Richard Beard and his assistants were not among 
them. Indeed, Mayhew’s reference to Beard distanced his images from 
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the daguerreotypes of Antoine Claudet, whose images tended to be 
more aesthetically complex. By putting his subjects into passive, open 
positions, Beard generally presented his photographs as straightfor- 
wardly scientific. Mayhew’s phrase ‘From a daguerreotype by Beard’ thus 
advertised the fact that London Labour’s illustrations were accurate, neu- 
tral and bona fide traces of ‘life as actually spent’, in the words of the 
advert for Volume Four. 

One of the ways that the daguerreotype maintained its cultural 
status was through its association with the professional classes. Since 
the skills required to use the technology were highly specialised, and 
because of Beard’s exclusive patent, only a relatively small number of 
people in England ever became professional daguerreotype practition- 
ers. Furthermore, during the 1840s and early 1850s, most working-class 
people could not afford to have their picture taken. Mayhew’s photo- 
graphs, therefore, connoted the wealth, power and authority of his own 
class. London Labour's pictures did not just record lower-working-class 
people: the images marked the difference between their station in life 
and Mayhew’s own. The lower classes were not alone in being photo- 
graphically surveyed in this way. As we shall now see, photography 
was also frequently used for the typological study of more exotic and 
colonial subjects. 


Mayhew and racial typology 


London Labour’s images, and the structure of the book as a whole, 
were influenced by scientific typology. As described by Josiah Nott in 
1854, typological analysis was based on a closed and neutral system 
of evidence.'’ This was often photographic in nature: ethnologists 
used daguerreotypes to provide taxonomies of races, slaves, criminals 
and people with disabilities. Nott considered typological analysis to 
be independent of ‘theology’ or other dogmas.!* However the indi- 
vidualising, non-typological element of Mayhew’s work, which I sug- 
gest is stronger than others have claimed, shows that Mayhew was 
more attuned to the differences between photographies than were his 
later critics. 

In a well-known analysis, Gertrude Himmelfarb claims that Mayhew 
is both essentialist and Malthusian in his use of racial imagery.!> In her 
work The Idea of Poverty, she calls the common Victorian tendency to 
racialise the working classes an occurrence of ‘the Mayhewian poor’.!® 
Himmelfarb’s interpretation remains influential. For instance, Thomas 
Prasch argues that Beard modelled his images on the long-established 
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‘Cries of London’ tradition, in which people appear as representatives 
of their trade.'” For Prasch, the generic nature of the images reinforces 
Mayhew’s racialising of the poor. Yet Mayhew’s politics are not as clear- 
cut as these critics have suggested, since in London Labour he explicitly 
argues against Malthusian population theories (LLLP, V2, p. 318). He 
claims that evolutionarily backward ‘vagabonds’ were present in every 
society, including that of the Hottentots (LLLP, V1, pp. 1-2). In other 
words, he does not suggest that African peoples generally represented 
earlier evolutionary types - unlike, for example, the physician and 
empirical scientist Samuel Morton, who placed the Hottentots at the 
bottom of a racial table of human intelligence.!® Furthermore, as we 
shall now see, his images were more complex than merely providing 
typological illustrations of contemporary racial theories. 

Since its evidence was manifestly ‘true’, nineteenth-century typol- 
ogy required no narratorial explanation. Nott claimed that when types 
‘are placed beside each other ... [they] speak for themselves; and the 
anatomist has no need of protracted comparisons’.!? In other words, 
types communicate their meaning automatically by utilising a widely 
accepted a priori categorical system. Like Nott, Mayhew wished to abstain 
‘from the expression of all opinion’ in his investigations (LLLP, V2, 
p. 254). To this end, he attempts to taxonomise the poor by dividing them 
up into self-explanatory types. These are clearly laid out as the titles of 
his illustrations: ‘The Street Seller of Nutmeg-Graters’, ‘The Street-Seller 
of Dogs’ Collars’, ‘The Street Seller of Crockery-Ware’, ‘The Blind Boot- 
Lace Seller’, ‘The Street-Seller of Grease-Removing Compositions’ and so 
on to almost parodic proportions. The use of the definite article before 
each person’s title implies that each image should stand metonymically 
for a particular class of person, although the methods that Mayhew uses 
to distinguish between these types are lackadaisical at best. 

The images do conform to a number of typological-ethnographic 
tropes. Many have a neutral background, typically a blank wall, with 
the subject facing forward and adopting a pose that represents their 
occupation. The eponymous subject of the ‘Long-Song Seller’ image 
(Figure 2.1), for example, holds out a lengthy page of ballads at the 
best angle for the camera, much as the colonial photographer Charles 
Guillain would position his subjects with regalia or peripheral objects 
that expressed a social function. However, Mayhew’s images do not 
make use of the wide variety of other ethnological techniques, such 
as placing a ruler next to the subject for measurement, or taking 
facial portraits with the subject turned at 90 degrees to see the shape 
of the skull. 
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‘t Two under fifty for a fardy’!” 


[From a Daguerreotype by Brar.) 


Figure 2.1 ‘Long-Song Seller’ 
Source: LLLP, V1, p. 222. 


Prasch has argued that Mayhew’s images show racial characteristics 
that denigrate London Labour’s non Anglo-Saxon subjects. Noting the 
skin colour of a man and his daughter in the image ‘The Hindoo Tract- 
Seller’ (Figure 2.2), he claims that the father appears ‘shifty-eyed’ and 
therefore untrustworthy.2° Yet the available technology would only 
have allowed images to be mass-produced in black and white, and the 
engravers would have had little choice but to use dark tones. Also, the 
seller raises his eyes to the sky in what could be a gesture of piety (he 
is selling religious tracts, after all) rather than ‘shiftiness’. The man and 
his daughter are not represented with exaggerated racial features nor, 
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[From a Daguerre: type by Beane.) 


Figure 2.2 ‘Hindoo Tract-Seller’ 
Source: LLLP, V1, p. 240. 


in contrast to many contemporary representations of Hindu subjects, 
do they display degenerate qualities. According to Geoffrey Oddie, 
the Victorians typically saw Hindus as overtly sexual and cruel, nei- 
ther of which are features in ‘The Hindoo Tract-Seller’ image.?! Prasch 
claims that Mayhew’s ‘emphasis on difference ... was underscored by 
Beard through his isolating compositional strategies’, yet a significant 
minority of the images, including the ‘Hindoo Tract-Seller’, are in 
fact populated.”* Prasch is correct when he states that the image ‘The 
Jew Old-Clothes Man’ (LLLP, V2, p. 118) presents its subject as being 
‘racially distinguishable by his hook nose’, although this is somewhat 
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tempered by the fact that Mayhew shows other Jewish people, including 
the rhubarb and spice seller, whose image I examine below (Figure 2.6), 
without such characteristics. In other words, although they do suggest 
a degree of racialising intent, London Labour's images are not primarily 
ethnographic. This is because the engraved and illustrated aspects of 
his images emphasise their subjects’ individuality over their typicality. 


Graven images 


At the time that Beard (or, more likely, his camera operators) took 
the original daguerreotypes, the process of exposure could last up to 
40 seconds, during which the sitter had to be completely still while 
facing into direct sunlight. The photograph would be blurred if the 
subject shifted only slightly and, if the movement were too great, she 
or he would completely disappear. Tending to overlook the issue of 
exposure times, many critics have assumed that photography is, in 
its essence, a snapshot of a particular instant. Martin Jay, for instance, 
claims that a photograph is ‘a temporality of pure presentness’, while 
Susan Sontag wonders whether photographs are ‘more memorable 
than moving images because they are a neat slice of time’.”* Yet ‘this 
“onceness”’ as Jacques Derrida notes, ‘supposes the undecomposable 
simplicity, beyond all analysis, of a time of the instant, ... But if the 
“one single time” ... already occupies a heterogeneous time, this sup- 
poses a differing/deferring and differentiated duration’.”* Furthermore, 
as a result of their ‘differentiated duration’, daguerreotypes involving 
action announce themselves as staged — at least to those who have an 
awareness of the process. Mayhew’s image ‘The London Costermonger’ 
(Figure 2.3), for instance, represents the compression of several seconds, 
a suitably technological anticipation of Futurism.” The eponymous 
coster is standing as if about to ride out of the shot, yet he is not going 
anywhere. The donkey’s legs are perfectly straight, as they would have 
to be to keep the picture in focus. As a consequence, the viewer is left 
unsure as to whether this particular image actually shows what it claims. 

Moreover, and despite Bertrand Taithe’s assertion that Richard Beard 
took all of these pictures in his studio, the provenance of the photo- 
graphs is often unclear.” Beard’s main premises were on the roof of the 
Polytechnic Institution in Regent Street, London, which now houses 
the University of Westminster. On a practical level, it is hard to imag- 
ine how the donkey and cart required for ‘The London Costermonger’ 
could have traversed the stairs to the studio, much less climbed the 
wooden steps to the raised platform upon which the subject was 
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Here Pertaters! Kearots and Turnups! fine Brockello-o-o!” 


[From a Daguerreotype by BEARD.) 


Figure 2.3 ‘The London Costermonger’ 
Source: LLLP, V1, p. 13. 


typically positioned. Daguerre had hawked his machine around the 
streets of Paris during the early days of its invention, so it is entirely 
feasible that some of Mayhew’s images were taken outside of the studio. 
This uncertainty brings into question the supposedly indexical nature 
of the daguerreotype: how can a photograph be a direct trace of what it 
signifies, if that signified is itself unclear? 

London Labours engravers and illustrators improvised contextual 
details that could not have been part of the original photographs. For 
instance, the image ‘The Sewer-Hunter’ (Figure 2.4), shows an amount 
of light in both foreground and background that could not have come 
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[From a Dagnerreotype ty Beano.) 


Figure 2.4 ‘The Sewer-Hunter’ 
Source: LLLP, V2, p. 388. 


from the single visible candle. It is improbable that the cumbersome 
daguerreotype could have been operated in a Victorian sewer, which 
suggests that the image was taken in a studio. The background was 
probably added in by Mayhew’s illustrators and engravers, given that 
most daguerreotypists did not use painted backdrops.”’ The picture also 
shows dirty water (or some nastier liquid) falling through a sieve, some- 
thing that a daguerreotypist would have found impossible to capture. 
The mid-Victorians generally understood engraving to be akin to 
painting. London Labour's principal engraver, Henry G. Hine, enjoyed a 
successful career as a landscape painter, rising to become Vice President 
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of the Royal Institute of Painters in Watercolour. That engraving was 
felt to be artistic by its practitioners is apparent from the fact that they 
signed their names at the bottom of their work. It was a highly individu- 
alistic and creative pursuit: engravers attended John Ruskin’s drawing 
classes at the Working Men’s College and learned their trade through a 
meticulous apprenticeship, and some even became powerful figures in 
the world of publishing.”® 

Many readers saw engraving as being different to photography on 
the grounds that the former required an organising consciousness and 
the latter did not. This belief was the result of claims made by photog- 
raphers that their medium operated without human participation. In 
The Pencil of Nature, Fox Talbot had written that his photographs ‘differ 
in all respects, and as widely as possible, in their origin, from plates of 
the ordinary kind, which owe their existence to the united skill of the 
Artist and the Engraver’. This perceived difference meant that it was 
unlikely that London Labour's readers would have interpreted the images 
in exactly the typological manner that modern critics have suggested. 
The translation of the daguerreotypes into engravings, in other words, 
undermined their scientific pretensions. While photography was often 
thought to be an automatic technology that was perfect for showing 
types, engravings had a human imprint that tended to reveal individual 
details. The daguerreotype set a new standard for visual objectivity, but 
Mayhew’s readers were well aware that this could not be maintained 
when a photographic image was engraved. 

London Labour’s engravings followed a facsimile model, which 
attempted to reproduce the original image accurately.2° This did not 
produce an entirely faithful copy, however, partly due to the fact that 
hand-engraved images could never be entirely accurate. John Tagg calls 
hand engraving an ‘unsatisfactory means’ of reproducing the daguerre- 
otype image.*! Yet this is only the case if reproduction is intended 
to produce an exact replica. In fact, engraving allowed images to be 
translated or improved by adding or subtracting elements. As Gerry 
Beegan puts it, ‘magazines wanted images to be improved rather than 
simply transcribed. With wood engraving, it was still possible to refine 
lines, remove objects, and adjust the visual impact of the final printed 
image’.5* Abigail Solomon-Godeau suggests that Nicolas Marie Paymal 
Lerebour’s book of Middle Eastern monuments, Excursions daguerriennes 
(1841-3), solicited much ‘wonder and fascination’ as to the appar- 
ent realism of the camera.** Yet, as Janet Buerger has noted, there are 
significant differences between Lerebour’s original daguerreotypes and 
the printed engravings: the ‘plate shows a higher horizon’ because of 
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the need to expose the plate to as much light as possible, while ‘in the 
print, tonal values are doctored occasionally to clarify the composi- 
tion’.*4 This shows that engraving could improve a photographic image 
without apparently detracting from the ‘wonder’ of its truth-effect. As 
we Shall see, the translation of London Labour’s images into engravings 
shows a similar level of post-production. 


Individuality in London Labour’s engravings 


Scholars have largely ignored the fact that Mayhew’s images were 
engraved. Stephanie Spencer, for instance, who dismisses Beard’s images 
as paying ‘little attention to artistic arrangement or composition’, treats 
the published images as if they are straightforward photographs.** In 
contrast, I claim that the way that London Labour's images were illus- 
trated provides the framework within which Mayhew wished his readers 
to understand each picture. Far from expressing universal qualities in 
an automatic and objective manner (as in the typological approach), 
London Labour’s daguerreotype-engravings contained a level of human 
artistry that demonstrated the individuality of their subjects, and 
resulted in a series of significant amendments. 

The loss of detail in the peripheral parts of many of Mayhew’s illustra- 
tions indicates a process of selection and editing. The pictures’ ethereal 
qualities indicate their hybrid production, with the background losing 
detail as the eye moves out into an ambiguous realm between engraving 
and daguerreotype. In the absence of the originals (which are missing, 
possibly destroyed in the engraving process), or a full record of how 
Beard produced them, it is often unclear how much of each picture 
is ‘From a daguerreotype’. There are, however, clues. ‘The Mud-Lark’ 
(Figure 2.5), for instance, ostensibly shows a young boy scavenging in 
the Thames, but the image has three details which suggest that it was 
taken in a studio. First, the boy is rolling up his trousers after entering 
the river. Second, he has not become covered with mud, contradicting 
Mayhew’s report that the mud-larks were ‘grimed with the foul soil of 
the river, and their torn garments stiffened up like boards with dirt 
of every possible description’. (LLLP, V2, p. 155) Third, it is unlikely 
(although not impossible) that one of Beard’s camera operators would 
have risked his expensive equipment by placing it in the Thames, which 
is apparently the location from which the shot has been taken. 

More than simply suggesting provenance, the process of engraving 
reveals Mayhew’s intention to control the reception of his images, and 
to individualise his lower working-class subjects. As Kathleen Pyne 
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[From a Daguerrestype by BEARD] 


Figure 2.5 ‘The Mud-Lark’ 
Source: LLLP, V2 p. 136. 


has noted with regard to nineteenth-century painting: ‘the chaos and 
desolation produced by the scale of new building, as well as the mag- 
nitude of the poverty there, had made the Fast End of the city unac- 
ceptable to middle-class tastes and therefore unrepresentable’.36 The 
‘Mud-Lark’ image provokes sympathy for the boy’s situation while at 
the same time eliminating details that might upset the sensibilities of 
his middle-class audience. The picture makes it clear that although the 
boy belongs to what were commonly called ‘the dangerous classes’, he 
is himself a respecter of authority. His bowed posture is polite, even 
deferential. His eyes are wide and he has a proud but shy expression, 
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suggesting that he is both excited and anxious at fulfilling his role as 
a photographer’s model. 

‘The Street Rhubarb and Spice Seller’ image (Figure 2.6) individual- 
ises its subject, a Jewish Moroccan Arab, in a similar way. Although 
Mayhew’s phonetic transcription technique (‘My fader was like market 
man, make de people pay de toll’) does emphasises difference, the pic- 
ture itself does not exaggerate racial characteristics (LLLP, V1, p. 452). 
Instead, using his turban to indicate the man’s origins, it lays stress on 
particular aspects of his countenance. His furrowed brow is emphasised 
by tightly engraved lines that contrast with the outline sketch of the 


(From a Daguerrectype by BEARD.) 


Figure 2.6 ‘The Street Rhubarb and Spice Seller’ 
Source: LLLP, V1, p. 398. 
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men and coach behind him. In his interview, the seller tells of his strug- 
gles to survive during terrible economic times (LLLP, V1, pp. 452-S). 
Not simply the results of old age then, the creases on his forehead also 
indicate the stress of a lifetime spent in a tenuous economic situation. 

Mayhew’s engraved additions also give London’s streets the appear- 
ance of being under surveillance. Like the costermonger image, ‘The 
Street Rhubarb and Spice Seller’ depicts action in a way that the 
daguerreotype would have found impossible to capture. It shows a 
packed hansom passing at speed behind the seller; notably, the horse’s 
back legs are not visible. Similarly, ‘The Able-Bodied Pauper Street 
Sweeper’ places the back of a hansom behind a wall so that the tell- 
tale horse is hidden from view (LLLP, V2, p. 262). A third image, ‘The 
Boy Crossing-Sweepers’, shows two cabs passing in opposite directions 
past a monument and, again, the horses’ legs are absent (LLLP, V2, p. 
424). Despite having illustrated backdrops, each of these pictures resists 
showing the movement of the horses’ legs. This is because of the notori- 
ous difficulty of drawing galloping horses accurately, the unsatisfactory 
rocking horse or ‘flying gallop’ pose being typical.*” 

Aside from a blank wall, hansom cabs are the most common back- 
ground detail in London Labour. Given the problems mentioned 
above, why would the illustrators repeatedly put horse-drawn taxis 
into Mayhew’s images? One answer is that the engraving of a hansom 
projects a fantasy of power. Being a vehicle that enabled the social 
investigator’s journey from wealthy to destitute areas, the cab asserts 
spatial control over London’s deprived neighbourhoods at a time when, 
in reality, these streets rarely saw such transportation. The cab implies 
that the poor areas have not entirely escaped the presence of the middle 
classes and, therefore, that there is no part of London that is beyond 
their reach. Presumably, it also reassures readers that Mayhew always 
had a swift means of escape to hand during his time in the much-feared 
East End. 

Mayhew’s daguerreotypes present themselves as indexical evidence 
of what he saw during his investigations, while the illustrated sections 
of the same images often provide more individualising and politically 
suggestive elements. These aspects are mutually supportive. As with 
Lerebours’ Excursions daguerriennes, the fact that the images are engraved 
does not undermine their trustworthiness. The engravings are enhanced 
by their connection to a medium (daguerreotypy) that was commonly 
thought to be indexical in nature. As I will show, this combination 
of media supported a picturesque approach to poverty. Mayhew used 
the hybrid nature of his images to revise the picturesque tradition of 
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representation, which, as we shall see, had remained more or less static 
for 60 years. 


Photography, poverty, and the history of the picturesque 


The picturesque emerged in the work of Edmund Burke, who used it 
as a third term in between the Sublime and the Beautiful. Toward the 
end of the eighteenth century, the Rev. William Gilpin defined this 
new aesthetic category as ‘expressive of that peculiar kind of beauty, 
which is agreeable in a picture’.** Gilpin applied Burke’s ideas to the 
countryside, comparing the picturesque in nature to his experience of 
landscape painting. As Ann Bermingham has argued in her seminal 
work Landscape and Ideology, Gilpin’s picturesque celebrated a rural 
way of life just as it was on the point of vanishing, in effect providing 
ideological cover for enclosure.*? This dual process of commemoration 
and privatisation influenced the development of the British landscape, 
and landscape gardening, during the nineteenth century. For example, 
Uvedale Price’s Essays on the Picturesque (1810) encouraged the garden 
‘improver’ to study picturesque art for inspiration. The influence of 
this mode reached far beyond the private estates of the rich: many of 
London’s public spaces, including Regent’s Park, were also designed 
according to picturesque principles. 

One of the reasons that the picturesque was compatible with urban 
design and landscape painting was that nature, for Gilpin and his fol- 
lowers, was picturesque only in parts. Prince Hermann Piickler-Muskau, 
in his Tour in England, Ireland, and France (1831-2), wrote that the 
natural world provided only ‘here and there ... a perfect pattern or 
model ... a landscape microcosm’ that could be copied by picturesque 
artists.4! These patterns were best seen close up and without reference to 
their wider (non-picturesque) context. This understanding of the pictur- 
esque encouraged a tendency to improvise. For example, in his sketches 
of Tintern Abbey and Goodrich castle, Gilpin amended or added details 
that were not in the original view.’ He justified the need for such modi- 
fications by claiming that ‘nature is most defective in composition; and 
must be a little assisted’. Another early theorist, Richard Payne Knight, 
praised pictures that showed human figures not as they actually were, 
‘but as they seem’d to be’ [italics in original].44 Almost from its inception, 
then, the picturesque was self-consciously artificial. 

Since its constructed nature was widely acknowledged, the pictur- 
esque could be assisted or even created through the use of visual devices. 
Tourists used convex ‘Claude Mirrors’ to frame a part of the landscape 
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around them, as if it were a painting by the seventeenth century artist 
Claude Lorrain. Later works based on Gilpin’s tours contained images 
that were reproduced on magic lantern slides, utilising proto-cinematic 
techniques such as dissolves.*> The picturesque also had an intimate, if 
complicated, relationship with photography. Despite being used to cap- 
ture images of landscape and architecture during the 1840s and 1850s, 
the daguerreotype did not lend itself particularly well to this aesthetic 
mode. Since its images could not be copied directly, the technology was 
largely excluded from the early market for picturesque photographs.*° 
Also, because it produced a high resolution image, the daguerreotype 
tended to show unwanted details. 

Gilpin had unknowingly anticipated these problems in 1792 when, 
describing the process of recall, he wrote that ‘The imagination becomes 
a camera obscura, only with this difference, that the camera represents 
objects as they really are’.47 The unmediated nature of the camera 
obscura meant that, for Gilpin, it was unable to represent objects accord- 
ing to the ‘rules of art’, or to display ‘the best taste’.4% Absolute realism, 
in other words, could destroy a picturesque effect. This was still con- 
sidered to be the case in 1835, when Colonel Jackson warned against 
the use of minute detail in picturesque drawing.*? Instead, taste and 
discretion must be used to show only those aspects which pleased and 
gratified the mind. One example of this was poverty, which, since it nei- 
ther pleased nor gratified, tended to be kept at a distance. For example, 
Gilpin was disturbed to come across homeless people sleeping rough 
amid the ruins of Tintern Abbey, being unable to fit their destitution 
into his picturesque view of the surrounding Wye valley.>° 

The picturesque also tended to overlook poverty in cities. Urban 
working-class subjects were rarely used in picturesque images, and 
when they were, as in George Scharf’s ‘The Laying of the Water-Main 
in Tottenham Court Road’ (1834), their representation was superficial. 
The audience for Scharf’s painting was supposed to adopt a Kantian 
disinterestedness toward the lives of the individuals in the image. 
Such a position was ideologically important, especially with regard to 
cities, because urban workers brought with them the threat of social 
upheaval. This was particularly true after the Reform Act of 1832, 
which gave suffrage to middle-class men but excluded the working 
classes. The tendency of the picturesque to treat the poor as distant 
aesthetic objects did attract criticism, however. In 1845, Charles 
Dickens declared that ‘a new picturesque will have to be established’, 
because its traditional pastoral qualities did not fit well with depicting 
urban workers.>! 
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Although it was open for critique on the grounds of discouraging 
original responses to nature, the picturesque remained popular from the 
time of Gilpin through to that of Mayhew.*? The mode was reproduced 
in a variety of ways: articles in Blackwood’s Magazine, studies of country 
life such as William Howitt’s The Rural Life of England (1838) and Visits 
to remarkable Places (1840), works concerned with picturesque travel in 
Europe and the colonies, and those that mapped the unexplored North 
American West, such as John Frémont’s Report on an Exploration of the 
Country Lying between the Missouri river and the Rocky Mountains (1843). 
Throughout this period, the mode remained remarkably unchanged. 
John Stuart Mill, for example, used it in his travel journals during the 
1830s, rarely deviating from judgements made by Gilpin half a century 
earlier.53 

Despite this relative stasis, picturesque writers in the early to mid 
nineteenth century tended to be less concerned with the essential quali- 
ties of objects than Gilpin and Price had been. Inspired by Archibald 
Alison’s Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste (1790), artists and 
aestheticians of the picturesque generally followed associationist prin- 
ciples. These stated that picturesque qualities were given to objects by 
the observer on the basis of the feelings and memories associated with 
those objects. Lord Francis Jeffrey wrote the definitive essay on associa- 
tionism in 1811, in which he argued that ‘the beauty which we impute 
to outward objects, is nothing more than the reflection of our own 
inward emotions’.54 The dominance of associationism was exemplified 
by the fact that Jeffrey’s article served as The Encyclopaedia Britannica’s 
entry on the topic of beauty until 1850. Crucially, associationism had 
a broadening effect upon the picturesque. If picturesque qualities were 
not essential, then the mode might be applied to objects that were not 
previously considered suitable. This was important because it opened up 
the potential for the picturesque to deal with more unpleasant subjects, 
such as urban poverty. 

The picturesque writers who immediately preceded Mayhew did not 
realise this potential. In the late 1840s, for example, Thomas Miller 
produced ‘Picturesque Sketches of London, Past and Present’ for the 
Illustrated London News. Miller views the city through a picturesque 
lens, admiring architecture that reminds him of pastoral landscape. 
As it had done for Gilpin, poverty presents an aesthetic problem for 
Miller. Referring to the poor as a ‘human hive’, he refuses to engage 
with them on an individual level.>> Discussing the life of a poor man, 
he states: ‘The hum of his insects is the buzz of the bloated blue-bottle, 
ever hovering around, and endeavouring to blow and spoil the morsel 
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of meat that is doled out to him with a niggard hand. The murmur of 
his streams is heard in the flushing of the poisonous sewers’.°° This 
description moves from the idyllic to the grotesque, suggesting that 
slums are a mockery of rural existence, a kind of pseudo-picturesque. 
Rural poverty, by contrast, is ‘surrounded with a few fragments of the 
Paradise which was once man’s possession’.*” Miller suggests that the 
best cure for the travails of poverty is to provide the poor with holidays 
in the countryside.** He does not wish to change conditions in London 
very much, since that might upset what is aesthetically pleasing about 
the city. Refusing to suggest solutions to issues such as poor sanitation, 
he even implies that slum clearances are destroying the tumbledown 
appearance of impoverished areas.°? 

Mayhew would certainly have been aware of Miller’s series, as he had 
himself contributed articles to the Illustrated London News. Indeed, his 
boast that London Labour was the first ‘history of a people, from the lips 
of the people themselves’ was made in reference to texts like Picturesque 
Sketches, in which ‘the people’ are not given a chance to speak (LLLP, 
V1, p. iii). For his part, Miller seems to have realised these gaps in his 
work, as his 1852 collected edition of Picturesque Sketches added in sev- 
eral long quotations from London Labour. 


Mayhew and the noble picturesque 


John Ruskin, who, as we have seen, influenced many contemporary 
engravers, wished to move away from the kind of representation found 
in Miller’s Picturesque Sketches. Shortly after Mayhew had published 
London Labour, Ruskin developed an influential theory of the Turnerian 
or ‘noble picturesque’ in the fourth part of Modern Painters (1856). In 
this work he defined nobility as the expression ‘of suffering, of pov- 
erty, or decay, nobly endured by unpretending strength of heart. Nor 
only unpretending, but unconscious’. In order to express his or her 
subject’s ‘strength of heart’, the artist must pay attention to that which 
enables a person or object to withstand strain and stress. The difference 
between the two forms of the picturesque is the sympathy felt by the 
artist for the individual subject.°! This meant that the mode might con- 
ceivably be applied with the aim of motivating moral action. Malcolm 
Andrews claims that Ruskin’s version of the picturesque attempted to 
‘absorb, adapt or reconstruct the older relish for the antique, the ruined 
and the obsolescent ... in a way compatible with an awkward moral and 
social conscience’.®* Building on Andrews’ work, I argue that London 
Labour instantiated the principles of a noble picturesque several years 
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before Ruskin, via its engraved images and in its written representation 
of photography. 

Mayhew did not, it must be noted, apply such an aesthetic through- 
out — but at its most picturesque his text represented the London poor 
as possessing unconscious nobility similar to that delineated by Ruskin. 
Unlike Miller, Mayhew considered London to be picturesque in terms of 
its people and not just its buildings. He used the mode to bring out the 
individuality of his subjects, as well as to make his depictions of them 
more memorable. In contrast to the promotion of country outings, 
London Labour spurred its readers to alleviate the everyday hardships 
of needy and ‘deserving’ individuals. However, as we shall see, this 
approach ran into problems when those individuals became aware of 
the way that Mayhew was portraying them. 

Largely ignoring industrial workers, Mayhew applied the picturesque 
mode to London’s ‘street folk’, those itinerant ‘wanderers’ whose live- 
lihoods were in the process of disappearing (LLLP, V1, pp. 1-2). He 
notes the falling off of street trades such as the selling of vegetables 
(LLLP, V1, p. 145), sheep’s trotters (LLLP, V1, p. 172), cough drops, 
medicinal herbs (LLLP, V1, p. 205), and manufactured goods (LLLP, V1, 
p. 325). The city authorities had made this situation worse by closing 
down many of the areas in which street sellers and costermongers were 
allowed to do business. Mayhew notes, with sadness but also resignation 
at the onward movement of progress, that ‘Since the above descrip- 
tion was written, the New Cut has lost much of its noisy and brilliant 
glory ... The gay stalls have been replaced by deal boards ... The mob 
of purchasers has diminished onehalf’ (LLLP, V1, p. 10). Thanks to 
their economic decline, London’s itinerant poor were ripe for nostalgia 
and the operation of the picturesque. The frontispieces for the original 
weekly editions of London Labour were framed by trellising intertwined 
with leaves, which were also incorporated into the letters of the work’s 
title.’ These prepared readers for a picturesque voyage around London, 
although Mayhew’s use of this aesthetic was different to that which they 
might have anticipated. Rather than seeing the urban poor as figures in 
a landscape, Mayhew instead provided a series of individual portraits. 

The Charter periodical states that an engraver could ‘compose him- 
self the picturesque part’ of a photograph, leaving out those details 
that did not fit with the desired aesthetic, while enhancing those that 
did.** Engraving functioned in exactly this way in London Labour. For 
instance, ‘The Blind Boot-Lace Seller’ image (Figure 2.7) places its epon- 
ymous subject in front of park railings. Behind these is a line of trees, 
which extends upward as the eye pans to the right. The background is 
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[From a Daguerrentype by Brann.) 


Figure 2.7 ‘The Blind Boot-Lace Seller’ 
Source: LLLP, V1, p. 362. 


lightly sketched, giving the rough impression that is characteristic of 
picturesque drawing. The tree line rises up to the top of the picture, pro- 
viding a coulisse or frame. This encourages the eye to move to the cen- 
tre of the image where, emerging from the central line of trees, is a series 
of houses overlooking the park. The movement up to these buildings is 
gradual, so that they seem to be part of their surroundings, consistent 
with Knight’s description of an ideal landscape garden.°° The coulisse 
and layering of visual details are standard picturesque techniques for 
creating depth, intended to provide a viewer with aesthetic pleasure. 
This illustrated background allows Mayhew to position his subject 
within a picturesque context, while maintaining the neutral and 
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indexical qualities of the daguerreotype. It also symbolises the blind 
man’s personal history. Before he came to London, he would ‘rove 
about the country as he pleased, without a care, without a purpose — 
with a perfect sense of freedom, and a full enjoyment of the open air’ 
(LLLP, V1, p. 407). Although he claims to disapprove of indolence, 
Mayhew admits that such roving ‘vagabondaism’ has its ‘charms’ (LLLP, 
V1, p.407). Also, in his novel 1851: or, the Adventures of Mr And Mrs 
Sandboys and Family, Mayhew writes that physical work was ‘repulsive 
to human nature’.© Given this attitude, it is unsurprising that he was 
drawn towards the picturesque character of the blind man’s life. 

The above picture had the opposite effect to traditional picturesque 
depictions. Instead of encouraging disinterestedness, it provoked curi- 
osity with regard to a single individual. One reader wrote to Mayhew 
demanding to know ‘whether the blind man whose portrait is engraved 
in the “London Labour” ... is the same man as he who gives so interest- 
ing an account of the loss of his dogs, in the same number of that pub- 
lication’.°” The ‘interesting’ account mentioned relates to a guide dog, 
a ‘most faithful friend’, which was run over and had to be put down, 
causing the man to ‘grieve terribly’. (LLLP, V1, p. 405). That this reader, 
who signs herself ‘W.E.C’, wishes to connect these sentimental stories 
to the engraving suggests her desire to know whether Mayhew’s images 
match his descriptions. This seems particularly important for ‘W.E.C’ 
because she is ‘familiar’ with the ‘person’ of the blind boot-lace seller.® 
The hybrid nature of the image results in a view that is picturesque and 
indexical, colourful and local. 

Mayhew’s most picturesque portraits were designed to elicit sympa- 
thy and admiration. One such is that of a blind hurdy-gurdy player, 
widely known as ‘Old Sarah’, whom Mayhew refers to as ‘One of the 
most deserving and peculiar’ of all his interviewees (Figure 2.8). This 
quotation sums up the two characteristics for which Mayhew is look- 
ing: novelty and decency. She is ‘deserving’ in the sense of being part of 
the ‘deserving poor’, one of those he characterises as ‘those who cannot 
work’. His depiction of Old Sarah anticipates Ruskin’s example of the 
noble picturesque: ‘the look that an old labourer has, not knowing that 
there is anything pathetic in his grey hair, and withered arms, and sun- 
burnt breast ... the world’s hard work being gone through all the while, 
and no pity asked for, nor contempt feared’.® Sarah is of equivalent age, 
is similarly weather-beaten and, as Mayhew depicts her, has the same 
unconscious dignity. Despite her advanced years and difficult life, she is 
kind, generous, ‘almost childlike’, with a ‘deep sense of religion’ and a 
‘love of truth’. (LLLP, V3, p. 159) Mayhew states that her cheerfulness, 
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[From a Daguerreotype by Beard.) 


Figure 2.8 ‘“Old Sarah,” the well-known hurdy-gurdy player’ 
Source: LLLP, V3, p. 169. 


‘considering her privation and precarious mode of life, was extraordi- 
nary’. (LLLP, V3, p. 159) She refuses pity, and gives money to others 
whenever possible. The journalist asks Sarah about her acts of charity, 
at which point she modestly ‘laughed the matter off’ (LLLP, V3, p. 159). 
By giving this idealised portrayal, Mayhew reconfigures the picturesque 
to suggest that quaint and innocent nobility is present among London’s 
very poor. 

Mayhew uses photography to highlight Sarah’s powerlessness and 
generosity. She travels to Beard’s photographic studio in a cab, the first 
such ride of her life, and Mayhew writes that ‘her fear at being pulled 
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“pack’ards” as she termed it (for she sat with her back to the horse) 
was almost painful’. (LLLP, V3, p. 159) Drawn along by a force she can 
neither see nor control, her backwards-facing position symbolises her 
general lack of influence and control. After having her first ever pho- 
tograph taken, she ‘expressed a wish to feel’ the result.” Unable to see 
the picture, she nevertheless wants to experience it as best as she can — 
holding a daguerreotype was, after all, an extremely tactile experience. 
Literally touching, this is a sentimental moment during which the con- 
temporary reader could experience compassion for the blind woman’s 
attempts to appreciate the new technology. In the published image, the 
contrast between her blindness and the visual nature of the medium 
makes Sarah appear nobler and more vulnerable. Her guide looks at her 
protectively and holds her arm, representing the role that she plays in 
her life. Sarah maintains a slight smile, an unusual feature in photog- 
raphy before the invention of the Kodak, which denotes her general 
cheerfulness and willingness to please. That she seems happy to pose in 
this way suggests a wish to act for the benefit of others, especially as she 
is obviously excluded from being part of the picture’s audience. 

Mayhew’s use of the noble picturesque works more or less smoothly 
during situations in which his subjects are content to go along with the 
way that he has depicted them. It becomes much more problematic, 
however, when they begin to write back. The clearest instance of this is 
the narrative of Charles Alloway, ‘The Street-Seller of Nutmeg-Graters’ 
(Figure 2.9). As he had done with Sarah, Mayhew describes Alloway as 
a ‘noble example’ of someone who is resigned to ‘bear’ his situation 
(LLLP, V1, p. 330). He informs the reader that the seller, born with 
shortened limbs, is a person of honesty and industry, who was previ- 
ously in trade before reaching a state of destitution. His disability ren- 
ders him physically weak. Mayhew increases this sense of vulnerability 
by showing him on his knees, with a sign around his neck advertising 
his disability. The man’s ‘crippled’ condition makes him both more 
picturesque and more deserving in Mayhew’s eyes. Alloway describes 
his intense physical suffering: ‘My knees swell dreadfully, and they’re 
all covered with blisters, and my toes ache awful ... It seemed as if I was 
walking on the bare bones of my knees’. (LLLP, V1, pp. 330-2) Mayhew 
represents Alloway as showing ‘fortitude’ toward these ‘heavy afflic- 
tions’ (LLLP, V1, p. 330). However, the serial nature of London Labour's 
publication allows the seller to take advantage of Mayhew’s representa- 
tion of his ‘nobility of pride’ (LLLP, V1, p. 330). 

Sally Hayward claims that the disabled nutmeg seller remains ‘a 
mere object’ in Mayhew’s representation.’! I wish to complicate this 
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[From a Daguerrestype by Reann,) 


Figure 2.9 ‘The Street-Seller of Nutmeg-Graters’ 
Source: LLLP, V1, p. 326. 


suggestion by noting the way in which Alloway utilises the sense of 
wonder engendered by the daguerreotype for his financial improve- 
ment. Mayhew breaks his own rule on not allowing subjects to appeal 
for help when he prints Alloway’s assertion that ‘With a couple of 
pounds I could, I think, manage to shift very well for myself. I’d get a 
stock, and go into the country with a barrow ... I’m almost sure I could 
get a decent living’. (LLLP, V1, p. 332) This hint has the desired effect. 
Following his appearance in London Labour, the seller receives enough 
money from readers to buy a donkey and set himself up in a hawking 
trade. The interview, then, does not simply provoke sympathy, but also 
stimulates individual acts of charity. 
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Months later, Alloway writes a letter to Mayhew, which is then 
published in the accompanying ‘Answers to Correspondents’ section 
of London Labour.’ Alloway says that he became something of a local 
attraction after his image was printed: ‘I am gazed at in the street with 
astonishment; and observations made within my hearing with respect 
to the Exact likeness of the portrait’.”* This amazement is not based 
solely upon his disability, but also on the image’s ‘Exact likeness’. His 
fame is the result of astonishment regarding the exactitude (capitalised 
for effect) of the reproduction, which seems to encourage readers to 
contribute financially toward his aid. As Ariella Azoulay suggests, a pho- 
tograph in which the subject has agreed to pose necessarily involves a 
kind of civil contract between that subject, the photographer, and the 
spectators.” Alloway, in other words, knows what he is doing. 

Alloway’s is probably the earliest example of photographic technology 
making a working-class person famous. From the way that he continues 
to pitch for money, it is clear that the seller is aware of the effect that his 
image has upon readers. He writes to Mayhew, claiming to be ‘so differ- 
ent in my feelings to what I was before I saw you [Mayhew], that I am 
inwardly quite another being’.”* He is ‘inwardly’ changed because, hav- 
ing been previously scorned, mocked, and ignored, he has now become 
a figure of intense interest. He again asks for money, claiming that a run 
of bad luck had left him penniless.” That he presents a certain view 
of himself (however true) with the intention of receiving money goes 
against the persona of noble resignation that Mayhew has established. 
It is one thing for Mayhew to solicit for money on Alloway’s behalf, and 
quite another for the disabled seller to do so for himself. The journalist 
shows annoyance at this turn of events, stating that Alloway has had 
quite enough money, and that he has only published his last letter ‘in 
the hope of shaming his relations’ into taking him in.’” He prints no 
more of Alloway’s letters. Mayhew had wanted the seller to be resigned 
rather than ambitious. Yet Alloway’s ambition seems to make him more 
like a would-be Victorian capitalist than one of the nobly acquiescent 
poor. As soon as he suspects that the seller is making use of his guise 
of picturesque nobility for financial gain, Mayhew ceases public com- 
munication with him. He gives Alloway up to preserve the consistency 
of his picturesque depiction. This shows the limits of his approach. For 
all its concern with suffering, Mayhew’s noble picturesque retained the 
Gilpinesque idea that poor subjects ought to remain passive. 

London Labour revised the picturesque as it was inherited from Gilpin, 
Miller, and others. Mayhew presents several of his subjects as stoical in 
the manner that Ruskin would later identify as the Turnerian or noble 
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picturesque. Like that of Ruskin, Mayhew’s picturesque provokes sym- 
pathy, but it still relies upon the poor remaining more or less inert. John 
Macarthur claims that Ruskin’s version of the picturesque transformed 
it from an eighteenth-century theory of pastoral painting and landscape 
gardening to ‘a general aesthetic principle’.’”® London Labour laid the 
groundwork for this project through its images and in its engagement 
with photographic illustration. The engraved parts of Mayhew’s images 
enable him to employ the picturesque while simultaneously asserting 
the realism of his original daguerreotypes. However, he reassessed this 
view of photography around 1856, and with it he reassessed his innova- 
tive use of the picturesque. 


‘Petty Dabblers’: collodion street photography 


In 1852, Mayhew became entangled in a financial and legal dispute 
that caused the weekly editions of London Labour to cease production. 
In 1853, he was imprisoned after accepting liability for (and then being 
unable to pay) a friend’s debts, only being released after receiving relief 
from the Royal Literary Fund.’? He tried to restart the London Labour 
project in 1856, conducting interviews with street entertainers, includ- 
ing a piece on ‘Street Photography’. Unfortunately, his prospective pub- 
lisher died, and so the new material was not printed. In 1861, however, 
Griffin, Bohn and Co. collated the original serialised text of London 
Labour into two volumes. They also gathered material for a third part 
from the original Morning Chronicle articles, putting these together with 
the unpublished material from 1856. 

When finally released, the ‘Street Photography’ article was slotted, 
along with a sketch of a photographic saloon (Figure 2.10), into a sec- 
tion on ‘Street Artists’ that Mayhew had originally published in the 
Chronicle.®° As I have discussed above, photography previously had been 
prohibitively expensive for working-class people. By 1856, however, 
there was a thriving cottage industry for photography in the poorer dis- 
tricts of South and East London, in which, according to Mayhew, ‘one 
cannot walk fifty yards without passing some photographic establish- 
ment, where for six-pence persons can have their portraits taken, and 
framed and glazed as well’. (LLLP, V3, p. 204) Lady Elizabeth Eastlake 
also commented on this change, asking ‘who can number the legion of 
petty dabblers, who display their trays of specimens along every thor- 
oughfare in London, executing for our lowest servants, for one shilling, 
that which no money could have commanded for the Rothschild bride 
of twenty years ago?’*! This explosion in the number of ‘petty dabblers’ 
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Figure 2.10 ‘Photographic Saloon, East End of London’ 
Source: LLLP, V3, p. 151. 


was due to the introduction of wet-plate collodion technology. Though 
not quite the consumer revolution that was to occur at the end of the 
century, collodion nevertheless allowed, for the first time, a small num- 
ber of working-class people to become photographers. 

Wet plate was, according to Helmut Gernsheim, ‘the fastest photo- 
graphic process so far devised, and the first - in England at least — to be 
free from patent restrictions’ .®* This latter point was crucial in enabling 
photography’s spread. London, for example, had one official photo- 
graphic studio in 1851; ten years later this number had grown to 163.83 
Not included in these figures were the unofficial studios set up in work- 
ing-class areas, or the iterant photographers who travelled around the 
capital and beyond taking the likenesses of local people. In his ‘Street 
Photography’ article, Mayhew notes that the new photography (in this 
case, ambrotype) is so cheap that even the relatively poor can afford 
to make use of it. In London Labour, the new practitioners portrayed 
this change in egalitarian terms: one tout claiming that his employer is 
‘determined that everybody shall have a portrait, from the highest to 
the lowest’ (LLLP, V3, p. 205). 
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The literal cheapening of photography made it, in Mayhew’s eyes, 
figuratively cheaper as well. As Helen Groth has noted: ‘Mayhew’s 
exposure of the ruses and swindles of street photographers ... reveals 
his particular investment in the precision of the daguerreotype’.*4 
He had previously used the daguerreotype to assert the truth-value of 
London Labour, with his illustrations providing picturesque additions. 
Collodion street photography destabilised this hybrid aesthetic because, 
to his mind, it moved away from the kind of photographic realism 
used in science. Operating on the logic that attack is the best form of 
defence, he portrays the street photographers as incompetent charlatans 
who engage in ever more elaborate ‘dodges’ to cover up for their poor 
technique. 

In ‘Street Photography’, Mayhew notes variation between street pho- 
tography and that of the middle-class studio, differences that invari- 
ably count against the former. In contrast to the imposing rooms that 
he was used to seeing at Beard’s various establishments, the itinerant 
practitioner used a caravan to develop his images, with a photographic 
booth ‘built up out of old canvas’ in front. (LLLP, V3, p. 204) The oper- 
ating room was ‘only just tall enough to allow a not particularly tall 
customer to stand up with his hat off’ (LLLP, V3, p. 204). By suggesting 
the inadequacy of the surroundings, this description makes lower-class 
photography seem absurd. Mayhew also describes the inferiority of 
street photography in terms of the final image, stating that a typical 
picture is ‘one of those drab-looking portraits with a light background, 
where the figure rises from the bottom of the plate as straight as a post, 
and is in the cramped, nervous attitude of a patient in a dentist’s chair’ 
(LLLP, V3, p. 205). Despite the fact that he had himself overseen the 
manipulation and translation of Beard’s daguerreotypes, here he seems 
to suggest that a finished photograph should appear natural. 

Where Mayhew had been keen to overlook the amendments made 
to his own images, the street photographer boldly proclaims his many 
artistic additions. One example is colour. Colouring an ambrotype 
took away from its indexical quality, but added to its verisimilitude 
by making up for the fact that the finished product was in black and 
white. Colouring had also taken place during the era of the calotype 
and daguerreotype, but Mayhew had made no reference to such a prac- 
tice, and there is no evidence that the images that Beard took for him 
were ever coloured. In contrast, the street photographer’s customers are 
aware that colouring occurs after the picture has been taken, but they 
accept his assurances that doing so creates a more perfect ‘likeness’ 
(LLLP, V3, p. 209). Unlike the ‘Exact likeness’ of Alloway’s image, these 
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photographers want pictures that are merely ‘like’ enough. As we have 
seen, Mayhew suggests that his images are accurate representations of 
what he actually saw. The street photographer, by contrast, panders to 
and manipulates his customers’ expectations. One is the attitude of the 
aspiring social scientist and the other that of the salesman, although 
the similarities between them make Mayhew uncomfortable, since they 
suggest that he is closer to the latter than he would care to admit. 

A street photographer tells Mayhew about one of his customers, a 
sailor, who wanted an image in a hurry: ‘I shoved on to him the pic- 
ture of a carpenter, who was to call in the afternoon’ (LLLP, V3, p. 209) 
Despite the fact that the image was of a different man, the sailor ‘was 
so pleased that he gave us 9d. instead of 6d’. (LLLP, V3, p. 209) From 
this episode, the photographer concludes that ‘people don’t know their 
own faces. Half of ’em have never looked in a glass half a dozen times in 
their life’. (LLLP, V3, p. 209). The photographer also used this apparent 
insight to his advantage when he sold an image of a woman wearing 
a widow’s cap to a female customer. When the lady complained that 
she had never been married, his assistant replied ‘“Oh, miss why it’s a 
beautiful picture, and a correct likeness,” — and so it was, and no lies, 
but it wasn’t of her’. (LLLP, V3, p. 208). In claiming that the image was 
both not of his customer and that it was a ‘beautiful’ and ‘correct like- 
ness’, the men imply that ‘likeness’ is not an ontological but rather a 
figurative and aesthetic term. As Novak puts it, ‘A technology of “like- 
ness” that turns all of its subjects into analogous figures, [Victorian] 
photography is aligned with operations of metaphor itself’.8> The street 
photographers’ dodge undermines London Labour’s focus on individual- 
ity and indexicality (as seen in the exchange regarding the blind boot- 
lace seller) by suggesting that photographic portraits, and by extension 
the people in them, are interchangeable. It flatly contradicts Mayhew’s 
idea that ‘moral photography’ can capture the essential qualities of 
particular individuals.°° 

The female customer duped into buying the wrong image left the 
shop satisfied, and even recommended the photographer to her friends. 
Although such an outcome is only possible because of her lack of famili- 
arity with photography and her own face, it also suggests that what early 
consumers wanted, albeit not consciously, was something other than an 
exact correspondence to reality. Indeed, a decade earlier, Andrew Winter 
had noted that subjects often felt uneasy at the unflattering exactitude 
of professional photography.®” By following what their customers 
wish their images to look like (whether they knew it or not), London 
Labour's street photographers look ahead to the ‘photo-shopping’ of the 
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twenty-first century. They declare that they have the best interests of 
their customers at heart, a claim Mayhew parodies after listening to a 
tout extolling his employer’s charitable intentions. The man states that 
the pictures were half price on Sundays, ‘and if that ain’t philandery, 
what is?’ (LLLP, V3, p. 205). Mayhew, who knows that the portraits are 
often fakes, represents the tout’s hidden purpose through this mala- 
propism, exchanging ‘philanthropy’ with a word meaning to engage 
in illicit activities. Afraid of the loss of control that was inherent in the 
potential opening-up of photography, and careless of any inconsist- 
ency, he manipulates language in order to critique the manipulation of 
photographs. 

Novak claims that Mayhew’s article is not a satire on street photog- 
raphy but rather on photography itself — that street photographers are 
not shown as cheats but as sincerely putting forward a theory of pho- 
tography similar to that of the ‘High Art’ photographer Henry Peach 
Robinson.®® This suggestion underplays the extent to which Mayhew 
is dismayed by street photography, as well as his fears for the health of 
the new photographic consumers. The seizure of the means of repro- 
duction by the working classes could, he thought, be physically harm- 
ful. He reports on one photographer who offers services that endanger 
customers’ lives. The man removes warts with nitric acid, and dyes his 
customer’s moustaches with nitrate of silver. On one occasion, after 
he had applied the silver nitrate clumsily and stained a man’s face, he 
proceeded to remove the stain using cyanide: ‘which certainly did clean 
him, but made him smart awfully’ (LLLP, V3, p. 210). In part, then, this 
article is a straightforward warning to London Labour's readers regarding 
the physical dangers of street photography. But this is not all. More 
important for Mayhew, the dodges bring photography’s reliability as 
a scientific tool into question. His concern is that street photography 
turns the medium into a cheap artistic commodity, available to any 
bumbler with the right equipment. 

Since his own amendments were made during the engraving and 
illustrating processes, Mayhew could maintain his belief that pure 
photography was a science. The street photographers undermined this 
position by showing that photographs could be directly falsified. For 
example, while the manipulation of collodion negatives was extremely 
difficult, there were many other ways to alter an image, such as by mak- 
ing physical additions to the positive: ‘If the eyes in a portrait are not 
seen, and they complain, we take a pin out and dot them; if the hair too 
is not visible we takes the pin again, and soon puts in a beautiful head 
of hair’. (LLLP, V3, p. 208) Scratching directly onto the picture brings 
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together the previously distinct arts of photography and engraving. The 
designation ‘beautiful’ for the head of hair that the photographer adds 
to the image shows that he does not think of his trade in scientific, but 
in artistic terms. Somewhat reluctantly, Mayhew takes up the same 
position by referring to the street photographer as an ‘artist’. (LLLP, V3, 
p. 205). In being so explicit, he goes against the contemporary discourse 
regarding photography, which was more ambiguous concerning its sta- 
tus as art or science. When Mayhew recognises the artistic possibilities 
of photography, his binary of objective photography and picturesque 
illustration collapses. What is lost in this disintegration is any sympa- 
thetic engagement with his subjects. 

Mayhew was so mistrustful of wet plate that he barely made use 
of it himself: the third volume of London Labour contains a mere ten 
photographs and the fourth only one, compared to an average of 20 
daguerreotypes in the first two volumes. He wanted less to do with photo- 
graphy because, as he saw it, the relationship between photographer 
and subject had become one solely of exploitation. 


Mayhew and the future of picturesque photography 


Mayhew was prophetic in his refusal to consider the possibilities of 
a noble picturesque after the invention of collodion. He expounded 
his late views in the preface for a biography entitled Young Benjamin 
Franklin (1862), in which he wrote that ‘mere literal truth is a poor 
thing after all. Why, Gustave le Gray’s wonderful photograph of the 
Sunlight on the Sea, that is hanging before our eyes as we write, is 
as true as “Mangnall’s Questions;” and yet what a picturesque barba- 
rism, and even falsity it is!’8? It is unclear exactly which photograph 
Mayhew is talking about, although his description fits Le Gray’s famous 
Brig on the Water (1856) and his various The Sun at Zenith seascapes 
(1856-69). These were Sublime representations, with the sea stretching 
out infinitely, bathed in an awesome contrast of sunlight and shadow. 
Given this, it seems odd that Mayhew referred to the photograph as 
picturesque. His use of ‘picturesque’ is linked to the term ‘falsity’ and 
indicates his disillusionment with photography. For Mayhew, what 
is lacking in Le Gray’s ‘mere literal truth’ was ‘the feeling, the soul of 
such a scene’.”° This is a somewhat perverse reading of Le Gray’s work, 
which, according to Martin Barnes, had strong religious allusions that 
did not generally escape Mayhew’s contemporaries.”! 

More important, Le Gray’s images connoted the use of compos- 
ites, since contemporary technology did not generally allow the 
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reproduction of the land/seascape and the sky in the same image. 
According to Eugenia Parry Janis, ‘the English public could not believe 
that the clouds [in Le Gray’s photographs] had not been printed from a 
separate negative’ to that of the sea.°* Many of his images were indeed 
composites, with the same sky being reused in different locations, and 
even those pictures that were not composites were widely believed to 
be so.?? It was this aspect of manifest falsity to which Mayhew objected. 
He could not abide explicit fakery, just as he had felt awkward at the 
revelations of the street photographer, because it reminded him of the 
unacknowledged fakery of his own images. 

In 1862, Mayhew moved away from poverty to examine prisons 
and the criminal classes in The Criminal Prisons of London and Scenes of 
Prison Life.°* In this context he could control his subjects and portray 
them as he wished, without having to worry that others would under- 
mine his aesthetic. He was even able to reuse a collodion photograph 
from London Labour.®> However, these wet-plate images were not of the 
same value as their daguerrean predecessors, and he now claimed that 
‘even the keenest eye for character would be unable to distinguish a 
photograph of the criminal from the noncriminal’, a statement that 
emphasises his loss of belief in both the science of physiognomy and in 
its associated tool, photography.”° 

In London Labour, Mayhew had implied that mobile photography, 
although technically inferior to that taking place in the studio, was 
likely to expand. The street photographer’s caravan, with its ‘numerous 
little wooden joists and tie-beams, which framed and strengthened the 
vehicle’ had reminded him of ‘an enormous Noah’s ark’. (LLLP, V3, 
p. 204). The biblical image suggests that the species of photography inside 
the caravan would survive, while what was outside of it would not. 
Mayhew was prescient in seeing that the medium’s survival depended 
upon its itinerancy, as well as in realising the connection between pho- 
tography and the picturesque. In the decades to come, the picturesque 
found even greater commercial success in wet plate than it had done in 
painting; so much so that, in 1869, Henry Peach Robinson declared that 
the picturesque ‘never had so perfect an interpreter’ as photography.°” 
Shorter exposure times encouraged a new generation of amateurs to 
venture into the countryside and wander around decayed ruins, camera 
in hand. These included Mayhew’s son, who brought photographic 
equipment with him on the family’s 1856 journey around Saxony.”° 

Such usages moved away from the picturesque as advocated by 
Ruskin and the earlier Mayhew, toward what Ruskin called ‘the surface 
picturesque’.?? Later photographers subordinated all other aspects, 
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including those of sympathy and morality, to the aesthetic value of the 
picturesque. Frank Sutcliffe, famous for his images of Whitby Abbey, 
claimed that the picturesque quality of photography was more impor- 
tant than any ‘historical facts which may be found in his subject’.!°° 
Even Eugene Atget’s ‘social documentary’ photographs of turn-of-the- 
century Paris concentrated on empty streets and dilapidated medieval 
buildings, more than on individuals and their suffering. Arguably, it was 
not until the work of the Depression-era photographers Walker Evans 
and Dorothea Lange that the noble picturesque finally reunited itself 
with photography. 


Conclusion 


Mayhew rejected collodion on the grounds that it did not fulfil the 
same purpose as the daguerreotype-engraving. Since he was no longer 
able to illustrate poverty, it followed that his hybrid aesthetic of pictur- 
esque nobility ceased to function. This is clear from his books on the 
Rhine, in which he explicitly frames his journey around the German 
states in terms of a photographic picturesque: ‘As the sun bursts out 
anew the tints seem to start forth each time with a fresh vividness, as 
if it were some bright camera picture brought into focus, and the land- 
scape positively to leap forward into the light’.!°! This time, however, 
his picturesque excludes poverty. For example, he compares a beggar in 
a painting by Bartolomé Esteban Murillo, which is ‘an exquisite feast of 
visual beauty’, with a real-life Italian tramp, at which ‘your own flesh 
creeps’.!° In making this distinction, he falls back on the aesthetic of 
the previous century, echoing Knight’s claim that ‘often still the eye dis- 
gusted sees/In nature, objects which in painting please;/Such as the rot- 
ting shed, or fungous tree,/Or tatter’d rags of age and misery’.! Since 
in his later travel books he no longer believes in anything approaching 
a noble picturesque, Mayhew makes no attempt to provoke sympathy 
at the sight of poverty. 

The acquisition of knowledge relating to wet-plate collodion by a por- 
tion of the working class represented for Mayhew a kind of photographic 
Fall, or loss of picturesque innocence. This coincided with his loss of 
trust in the general honesty of the very poor. After 1856, for example, 
he tended to assume that beggars were not what they appeared to be. 
In The Upper Rhine, he writes that the ‘detestable’ beggar is ‘fawning and 
slavish’ in his attempts to ‘wheedle you into charity’.!°4 The fourth vol- 
ume of London Labour, which Mayhew wrote in conjunction with three 
of his former assistants, contains an even more naked repulsion toward 
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mendicants. One of his co-authors, Andrew Halliday, suggests that 
‘BEGGARS SUBJECT TO FITS are imposters ... wholly without exception’ 
(LLLP, V4, p. 434; capitals in original). In contrast to Mayhew’s sympa- 
thetic portrayal of Charles Alloway ten years earlier, Halliday decries the 
monstrous spectacle of beggars ‘without legs or arms’ frightening upper- 
class ladies by ‘crawling at their feet’ (LLLP, V4, p. 433). Claiming that 
disabled people ‘infest the streets’, Halliday argues that it is the duty of 
the police to hide them from sight (LLLP, V4, p. 433). Whether or not 
Mayhew actually agreed with such measures, the lack of a picturesque 
frame in the fourth part of London Labour means that it contains a high 
level of fear and disgust toward the very poor. 

Mayhew stopped trying to understand the perspective of the lower 
working classes, and reengaged with that of the bourgeoisie. In 1865 he 
edited The Shops and Companies of London, a journal that had, according 
to Anne Humpherys, ‘a view of commerce from the employer’s point of 
view, at times fulsomely laudatory’.!°> In addition, in his last published 
work, Mayhew expressed regret that ‘it had fallen to my lot to be obliged 
to see some of the lowest forms of London life’ [italics in original], the 
passive construction disingenuously suggesting that the decision to 
study poverty had not been his own.!° In the same text, he playfully 
refers to ‘a monster Reform gathering in Hyde Park’, at which working- 
men sat ‘lolling on the grass ... listening to the inflated nonsense’ of a 
‘popular demagogue’.!°” After the democratic agitations that led to the 
Hyde Park Riots and, eventually, to the Second Reform Act of 1867, it 
was possible for him to see that the commercialisation of photography, 
which he had traced in his 1856 article, had presaged a wider and far 
more dangerous levelling in the field of democratic rights. 

Although largely forgotten within a few decades, London Labour had 
a significant short-term impact on how the poor and very poor were 
portrayed and managed. In 1854, for instance, the Quarterly Review 
cited the text in an article dealing with the new Smithfields market.! 
In addition, the often-brutal methods for dealing with the ‘undeserving 
poor’ began to be portrayed according to a kind of urban picturesque. 
A particularly chilling example is an 1865 description of a new workhouse 
in Reynolds’s Miscellany of Romance. The article contains an engraving of 
an enormous Bow workhouse, its inhabitants represented as tiny figures 
in the foreground. Noting the imposing building’s ‘picturesque’ appear- 
ance, the article describes the workhouse as if it were a hotel: ‘Baths, 
lavatories, and closets are suitably provided’, while the ‘workshops and 
sheds are spacious and commodious’.! The picturesque is here uti- 
lised to reassure readers that the Poor Law system is both efficient and 
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humane. This article follows the model that Mayhew had laid out in his 
hybrid representation of a harmless and acquiescent poor being looked 
over by a watchful middle class but, unlike him, it refuses to grant the 
poor any sense of individuality. 

The London poor came to appear more dangerous in Mayhew’s eyes 
after they had learned to be photographers. As I will now go on to 
suggest, there was a widespread association of photography with haz- 
ardous knowledge in mid- to late-Victorian culture. In Chapter Three, 
I show how Robert Louis Stevenson picked up on these concerns for the 
creation of his late Gothic masterpiece, Strange Case of Dr Jekyll and 
Mr Hyde, as well as the ways in which photography could represent 
danger to traditional notions of gender in Amy Levy’s The Romance of 
a Shop. 


3 


Composing Gendered Selfhoods 
in Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Amy Levy 


In 1885 Sir Percy Shelley, son of the famous poet, took a series of pho- 
tographs of Robert Louis Stevenson. Describing these pictures, Fanny 
Stevenson wrote: ‘It is very odd that while one represents an angel, the 
devil must have posed for another, so ghastly, impishly wicked, and 
malignant is it. Plainly Jekyll and Hyde’.! Her comment indicates that 
each of Shelley’s photographs denotes only one aspect of their subject; 
together they suggest that ‘man is not truly one, but truly two’, as 
Henry Jekyll famously puts it in Strange Case of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde 
(1886). For his part, the subject of the photograph seems to have held 
a similar opinion. In fact, Robert Louis Stevenson’s understanding of the 
divided self had a close connection to photography. He was attracted to 
devices that allowed multiple images to be shown simultaneously, and 
to technologies that displayed numerous exposures. He used metaphors 
and images of the latest photographic advances to represent the schiz- 
oid effect of urban modernity upon the consciousness and behaviour 
of the bourgeois male — a figure, as Stevenson portrayed him, with a 
fragmented, multi-layered and unstable identity. 

Another writer who was fascinated by the connections between 
photography, gender and self-construction was Amy Levy, whose work 
forms a counterpart to that of Stevenson. In her novel The Romance of 
a Shop (1888), Levy, like Stevenson, used photography to think through 
Victorian gender constructions. In Romance, a certain kind of photogra- 
phy provides four sisters — Gertrude, Lucy, Phyllis, and Fanny Lorimer — 
with a way to resist a male gaze that would classify and ‘type’ them. 
It gives them the ability to control who looks at whom, and suggests 
the utopian possibility of a world free of patriarchal control. As we will 
see, the photographic nature of the Lorimer family business makes an 
important difference to the book’s portrayal of gender. 
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Yet photography has thus far been seen as a relatively marginal 
aspect of Romance. Elizabeth F. Evans, for example, concentrates on the 
Lorimer sisters’ ambiguous status as shopgirls/shopowners, downplay- 
ing their role as photographers.? At the time of writing, the only critic to 
have expanded upon the importance of photography within the novel 
is Susan David Bernstein who, in her introduction to the Broadview 
edition, notes that ‘Photography in The Romance of a Shop offers a theo- 
retical framework for exploring questions of representation and genre’, 
something which Bernstein herself does in relation to the gendered 
gaze and the romance/realism debate of the 1880s.4 In this Chapter, 
I will extend Bernstein’s analysis to suggest that photography, for Levy, 
encompasses questions of sexuality and gender performativity. 

Although critics have examined Stevenson’s relationship with pho- 
tography, this has tended to be in relation to his later life. Ann Colley, 
for instance, has argued that the medium provided a metaphor of 
contrasting light and dark through which he could explore the vicis- 
situdes of his existence on the island of Samoa.° During their years in 
the South Seas, Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne would take and pose for 
photographs, dressing themselves and others in elaborate historical or 
tribal costume, as well as organising magic lanterns shows. Colley leaves 
Stevenson’s earlier connections to photography largely unexplored. 
Similarly, Rosella Mallardi limits Stevenson’s interactions with photog- 
raphy to his time in the Pacific. She quotes a section from In the South 
Seas (1896) in which the author develops a mental picture of two South 
Sea islanders in combat. Mallardi concludes that ‘in Stevenson the 
visual sensibility informed by the new visual arts was developed within 
the particular context of the anthropological Other’. Although his con- 
nections to photography during his later years in the Pacific Islands are 
undeniable, the passage Mallardi quotes also compares this image to 
things seen in ‘the slums and dens of our cities’.? For Stevenson, pho- 
tography was intimately related to the paradoxically primitive nature of 
the contemporary city. 

During a nine-month stay in California in 1880, Stevenson witnessed 
the photographic endeavours of his future wife, Fanny Van de Grift 
Osbourne. Following this, he applied a view of urban modernity taken 
from San Francisco to the London of Jekyll and Hyde. In this novel, he 
uses photographic imagery to suggest the impossibility of escaping from 
the city’s de-individualising effects. As I will show, Stevenson was also 
interested in darkrooms: particularly the post-production technique 
of double exposure, which could be used to create composite images. 
Sir Francis Galton’s composite photography was for him a model of 
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protean selfhood. In representing Jekyll as a composite, he challenged 
what Maud Ellmann has called the dominant Victorian conception of 
‘personality’ - that is, the notion of the self as a contained, essential 
and unchanging entity. Stevenson’s challenge related exclusively to 
the Victorian gentleman, who he saw as being placed on a unique axis 
of class and gender. This position granted the gentleman enormous 
power and freedom, but also provided contradictory expectations as to 
his behaviour. 

That Stevenson aimed at the disintegration of nineteenth-century 
identity norms has been the conclusion of much recent scholarship. 
Indeed, this insight has led to something of a resurgence of interest in 
his work. Previously dismissed as lightweight in comparison to what 
F. R. Leavis termed ‘The Great Tradition’, critics have more recently 
analysed Stevenson under the various umbrellas of postcolonialism, 
anthropology, and psychoanalysis.’ It is now something of a critical 
commonplace to state that he was a proto-modernist, or even a proto- 
postmodernist writer whose self-conscious style, use of fragmentation, 
open-ended narratives, and multiple perspectives were well ahead of his 
time. What these important reassessments have overlooked, however, 
is that such stylistic qualities were often connected to his use of visual, 
and particularly photographic, imagery. Critics who have been keen to 
position him as a modernist have often assumed that he treated pho- 
tography as a representation of reality. Alan Sandison, for instance, has 
used the author’s disapproval of ‘photographic exactitude in dialogue’ 
as evidence for his critical stance toward literary realism.1° Yet although 
Stevenson was suspicious of this mode of writing, he did not conflate 
it with photography. 

Amy Levy has had a similar, albeit somewhat more recent, critical 
trajectory. Despite garnering a degree of contemporary critical success, 
including fulsome praise from Oscar Wilde, her work was forgotten 
upon her early death in 1889. From the late 1990s onwards, however, 
this situation changed dramatically. Since then there has been an enor- 
mous increase in critical attention, a phenomenon that Linda Hunt 
Beckman has termed ‘the Amy Levy Renaissance’.'! Indeed, I would go 
as far as to say that Levy is becoming one of the most studied Victorian 
writers. There has been particular focus upon her Jewishness, her sexual- 
ity, and the critiques of patriarchy in her poetry and in her most famous 
(and, according to most accounts, best) novel, Reuben Sachs (1888). 

In comparison, Levy’s first book, Romance, has received a mixed criti- 
cal reception. For example, Deborah Epstein Nord critiques the novel’s 
ending as conventional (‘a cheap Pride and Prejudice’), while Beckman 
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explains Romance’s moral universe — one in which ‘bad people always 
fail to flourish and the good are rewarded’ - by way of Levy’s com- 
ment that she aimed the text primarily at ‘the young person’ [italics 
in original].!* I will complicate these critical assessments through a 
comparative analysis with Stevenson. Doing so will lead me to argue 
that the representation of gender in Romance is more radical than has 
previously been acknowledged. Since she remains influenced by ideas of 
male and female biological types, this chapter will not argue that Levy 
is anticipating the work of twentieth-century social constructionists. It 
will suggest, however, that she approaches questions of sex essentialism 
with irony, leaving the door open for an analysis of gender as social 
construction. She raises the question of what kinds of behaviour can be 
called ‘womanly’, but hesitates when this threatens to become ‘what is 
a woman?’. 

Though they are not often linked, studying Levy and Stevenson 
together throws a fresh light on the similarity between them, as well as 
on their practice as individual authors — especially around issues of gen- 
der performance and sexuality. For Levy as for Stevenson, photographic 
processes highlight issues of essential and performative self-identity. If, 
for example, a person can pose an identity for a camera, then might this 
imply that they are already doing so in the world at large? Similarly, 
what, if any, difference does composite photography make to literary 
imaginings of selfhood? In order to discuss these and other questions, 
I will examine each writer’s relationship to photography, the separate 
metaphoric uses to which it is put in their work, and the sexual implica- 
tions of their representations of posing and performance. 


Levy, Stevenson, and photography 


Levy and Stevenson both engaged closely with photography in their 
personal and professional lives, often in thoughtful and creative ways. 
Levy, for instance, would create photographic montages by cutting 
up images from greetings cards, a practice in which many Victorian 
women took part.'? Crucially for the current study, her understand- 
ing of photography as a dynamic, participatory process was intimately 
bound up with literature. In 1884, when she was only 23, she published 
a scathing denunciation of realism and those whom she saw as its chief 
practitioners: Henry James and William Dean Howells. After damning 
Howells with faint praise (as ‘a person of considerable shrewdness and 
some humour, who has taken to writing novels’), Levy compared his 
work to photography: 
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There are all the familiar details; the table, the picture in its frame, 
the very orange lying cleft on the casual plate. We ourselves, to be 
sure, are a little self-conscious in our attitudes, a little stiffly posed; 
but then there were those uncomfortable head-rests, and the pho- 
tographer made us put our hands on the silly ornamental columns 
he brought with him. We are like and yet strangely unlike ourselves. 
And the novels of Mr. Howells are just so many photographs where 
no artistic hand has grouped the figures, only posed them very stiffly 
before his lens."4 


Levy does not forgo photography as a metaphor for literature, but dif- 
ferentiates between that which is ‘stiffly posed’ and that which is not: 
photography with no ‘artistic hand’ in control, and photography with 
more of a guiding presence. The reference to ‘silly ornamental columns’ 
suggests an old-fashioned style. Howells’ realism, she indicates, is too 
slow, static and stiff to depict the chaos of life in the late nineteenth 
century. 

In contrast, photography is highly modern in The Romance of a Shop: 
hence the reference to the ‘flash’ of immediate experience that imprints 
itself on the consciousness of Gertrude, the novel’s main protagonist. 
Flash-photography is not only instant, but fragmentary. Unlike the long 
exposures that require ‘those uncomfortable head-rests’, not every detail 
can be captured, nor determined in advance. According to Elizabeth 
Ludlow, Levy’s poetry, particularly her roundels, ‘work in a manner akin 
to snapshot photographs in offering concentrated glimpses’.!° I would 
not make this claim for Romance, which does not offer the same kind of 
concentration, and which was written just before the emergence of the 
Kodak. Nevertheless, both this novel and her later poetry indicate that 
Levy kept up to date with the latest photographic advances, and that 
these were rich with metaphorical possibilities for her. 

Stevenson’s literary relationship with photography also began early. 
In 1878, several years before his literary successes, he wrote an article 
imploring his readers not to waste their lives pursuing safe activities; 
doing so, he claimed, was akin to keeping a photographic plate locked 
in a dim room.’ At this time photography was nothing more than a 
convenient simile for Stevenson, but it would come to mean much 
more when, two years later, he visited his future wife in California. 
Fanny Osbourne was a keen amateur photographer with her own stu- 
dio and photographic darkroom. According to Anne Roller Issler, she 
‘had done some quite ambitious work’ in this field.'® Indeed, photog- 
raphy would grow into something of a family obsession: her son Lloyd 
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Osborne, as well as Joseph Strong, the man who married her daughter 
Isabel, both practised it at various points during the 1880s and 1890s. 
Unlike Strong, Fanny Stevenson never operated professionally, but the 
fact that her husband was impressed by her work can be inferred from 
his rhetorical question to J. M. Barrie: ‘How is it that amateurs invari- 
ably take better photographs than professionals?’!? 

Stevenson’s attraction to photography was not based primarily 
upon its capacity for verisimilitude, but rather on what it enabled 
him to imagine. This is clear from his research into the Appin Murder, 
undertaken for his historical novel Kidnapped (1886). In 1882, he 
visited scenes that would later appear in the book, and paid to have 
pictures taken of the spot on which the infamous 1752 shooting of 
the Government-appointed Factor, Colin Roy Campbell, took place.?° 
Given that his images were of a depopulated area along a woodland 
road, taken over a century after the event in which he was interested, 
they were clearly not serving as a record, either of the killing or of the 
area as it would have looked at the time. Rather, they were a spur to 
the author’s creativity, engendering in him a ‘living tradition’ [italics 
in original] that was ‘not yet in any printed book’.?! Even though it 
was yet to be written, the ‘living tradition’ of Jacobin rebellion was a 
crucial aspect of modern Scottish identity. Stevenson believed that, 
as a cultural memory, the rebellion was latent within the minds of 
his countrymen. The photographs helped him to evoke these events, 
allowing flights of imagination that might not have been possible 
otherwise. Stevenson’s use of the Appin images was hardly compatible 
with a straightforward belief in photographic realism. For him, pho- 
tography gestured beyond the world of the seen into the realm of the 
unseen, just as he argued that literature inhered within reality but did 
not represent it directly.” 

During his nine months in California, Stevenson also encountered 
Eadweard Muybridge’s ‘zoopraxiscope’, a projector that could display 
moving photographs. The device provided him with an ideal metaphor 
to encapsulate his impressions of San Francisco. This city, which he 
later described as the only one ‘which interests me in the whole United 
States’, was a place of confused and disturbing images.” Passing before 
his mind at a lighting pace, San Francisco’s contrasts represented to 
Stevenson the very spirit of the modern. He would later apply a visual 
aesthetic of modernity, picked up in California, to Jekyll and Hyde. 
As we shall see, discussing these aspects of Stevenson’s writing in the 
next four sections will open up potential readings of Levy’s work later 
in the chapter. 
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Seeing double: Muybridge and San Francisco 


Stevenson was in San Francisco when Edweard Muybridge first pub- 
licly displayed his zoopraxiscope at the gallery of the San Francisco Art 
Association (SFAA), on 4 May 1880. Combining the phenakistoscope 
(a spinning disk illustrated with sequential images), magic lantern and 
photography, this device projected a series of moving pictures onto 
a screen. These included images from Muybridge’s famous study of 
a horse in motion, the first instantaneous wet-plate photographs. As 
the latter tended to stretch when projected, most of the figures were 
drawn onto the disc by hand in the early exhibitions; though at least 
one series, of a running horse skeleton, used photographs. The pictures 
were held on a circular plate and rotated fast enough to produce the 
illusion of movement.”4 They generated huge interest. A reporter for 
the New York Times wrote that the zoopraxiscope ‘attracted the most 
attention’ of everything that Muybridge demonstrated that evening: 
‘Nothing was wanting but the clatter of the hoofs up in the turf and an 
occasional breath of steam from the nostrils’.?° The Daily Alta California 
went further: ‘Mr. Muybridge has laid the foundation of a new method 
of entertaining the people, and we predict that his instantaneous, pho- 
tographic, magic-lantern zoetrope will make the rounds of the civilized 
world’.”® Despite such grand claims being made at the time, scholars 
have tended to treat Muybridge’s device as merely an intermediate stage 
on the way to the invention of film. There has been a lack of analysis of 
the cultural significance of Muybridge’s images.”” Yet for Stevenson the 
zoopraxiscope was a fresh and vital technology, one which he could use 
to describe the thriving port of San Francisco. 

Although he was convalescing after being seriously ill during March 
and April, it is possible that Stevenson had recovered sufficiently by 
4 May to have attended the world’s first public screening of moving 
photographs. Roy Nickerson says that he was well enough to make 
‘several social outings’ in early May, so a visit to see the Muybridge 
première cannot be ruled out.?8 He was certainly familiar with the SFAA, 
having regularly used the Bohemian Club library, which was situated 
on the same floor. Although some members recalled him as a ‘reserved, 
melancholy-looking figure poring over a book’, he made a number of 
friends there. He was intimately involved with several people who 
knew about Muybridge’s exhibition, particularly the SFAA’s co-founder 
Virgil Williams and his wife Dora, who was an artist and former tinter of 
daguerreotypes. Dora was one of only two witnesses at the Stevensons’ 
wedding, and she and her husband even suggested the location of their 
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honeymoon.” It is then probable that Virgil Williams, a member of the 
SFAA’s Reception Committee, would have told his new friend of the 
upcoming event.*! 

Not that Muybridge needed much of an introduction. By the time that 
Stevenson visited San Francisco, the photographer was internationally 
(in)famous. In 1875, he had gone on trial for the murder of his wife’s 
lover, Major Harry Larkyns. He never denied shooting Larkyns. Instead 
William Wirt Pendegast, his lead counsel, claimed that his client had 
suffered head trauma following a stagecoach accident in 1860, and that 
this had caused erratic and dangerous behaviour ever since, leading to 
a period of temporary insanity. Although even his supporters thought 
that this defence was suspect at the time, Arthur Shimamura has more 
recently suggested that the photographer was permanently affected by 
the ‘orbitofrontal damage’ suffered during the accident. According to 
Shimamura, this caused him to exhibit ‘significant personality abnor- 
malities’, including an increase in ‘risking-taking behaviour’ and vio- 
lent ‘emotional outbursts’.3? Notably, the defendant had a convulsive 
fit upon hearing the verdict of ‘not guilty’. Yet although Muybridge 
managed to gain the Jury’s sympathy, this was not on the grounds of 
mental incapacity. Instead, he was released because his peers felt that 
he was an aggrieved husband and therefore justified in killing Larkyns. 
The Daily Alta California was ironical, claiming that he ‘evidently didn’t 
expect to be acquitted’.** Given this outcome, it is unsurprising that he 
later denied the insanity plea. To sceptical minds, it was as if, by claim- 
ing insanity for his client, Pendegast had created another, somewhat 
improbable self, to take the blame for the killing. 

The case was frequently cited in other murder trials - so much so 
that, in 1882, a judge was forced to clarify that ‘Our law does not make 
seduction an excuse for killing’ and that if a person ‘kills under the 
impulse of dishonor and in his rage, it reduces the crime only to man- 
slaughter’.*5 Stevenson, who was an avid reader of newspapers, must 
have been aware of this bizarre legal fallout.*° It would have greatly 
interested the former law student, who had already begun to think of 
the human self as being divided into separate civilised and primitive 
parts.?” Suggestively, one of Muybridge’s symptoms following his acci- 
dent was double vision: he remembered seeing a man sitting by his bed 
who ‘was to my vision two; everything was double’.** This, according to 
Shimamura, was another indication of serious ‘neurological injury’.*? To 
Stevenson, it may have suggested something more profound. 

That Muybridge made an impression upon Stevenson is clear from 
the fact that the photographer turned up in his later writings about 
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San Francisco. One of the main characters in The Wrecker (1888), a 
sea adventure written with Lloyd Osbourne, is a former photographer 
named Pinkerton. Like Muybridge, Pinkerton is a British-born resident 
of San Francisco. Having left the ‘Old country’ and been raised by an 
itinerant photographer, Pinkerton took over his adoptive father’s busi- 
ness. He then ‘tramped the Western States and territories, taking tin- 
types’, an allusion to Muybridge’s famous photographs of the American 
West. Gordon Hirsch has claimed that Stevenson based the irrepress- 
ible Pinkerton on the personal qualities of the muckraking journalist 
and publisher S.S. McClure.*! Yet more than one influence is likely — 
especially since McClure was not a photographer, and based himself in 
New York rather than San Francisco.” 

Stevenson used photography to depict the San Franciscan streets 
from the perspective of The Wrecker’s main protagonist, Louden Dodd. 
Describing a memory of a grocer’s sign, which becomes important for 
the progression of the plot, Dodd states: ‘a negative of a street scene, 
taken unconsciously when I was absorbed in other thought, rose in my 
memory with not a feature blurred’ (The Wrecker, p. 167). Here pho- 
tography recovers the hidden content of Dodd’s memory, anticipating 
what Walter Benjamin would later call the ‘optical unconscious’.*? The 
fact that he has seen the shop sign without registering it is suggestive 
of what many considered to be photography’s unique ability to record 
extraneous details. Dodd recalls ‘a view, from Bellairs’s door as we were 
coming down, of muddy roadway, passing drays, matted telegraph 
wires, a Chinaboy with a basket on his head, and (almost opposite) a 
corner grocery with the name of Dickson in great gilt letters’ (p. 167). As 
this scene suggests, Stevenson considered San Francisco to be a particu- 
larly chaotic, and a particularly photographic, place. Indeed, it was in 
this city that he first began to think of representing mental life through 
photographic imagery. 

At the request of his friend William Ernest Henley, Stevenson wrote 
an article describing his San Franciscan experiences for Cassel’s monthly 
publication The Magazine of Art. The article, published with illustrations 
in 1883 as ‘A Modern Cosmopolis’, depicts San Francisco as a ‘city of 
contrasts’.*# This unreal ‘roaring city’ seems the apex of what Stevenson 
refers to as his ‘busy, moving generation’ (‘A Modern Cosmopolis’, 
p. 273). As his title suggests, the author saw San Francisco as a quintes- 
sentially modern metropolis, in which he came into contact with 
striking mental impressions. The city, he says, ‘leaves upon the mind 
no general and stable picture, but a profusion of airy and incongru- 
ous images, of the sea and shore, the East and West, the summer and 
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the winter’ (p. 275). Describing downtown’s ethnic diversity, he writes 
that ‘The passers-by vary in feature like the slides of a magic lantern’ 
(p. 274), adopting the term used by the well-known journalist, George 
Augustus Sala, who described Muybridge’s invention as ‘a magic lantern 
run mad’.*5 Stevenson’s ‘magic lantern’ figure expresses the fascinating 
yet disquieting nature of San Francisco, the hustle of its streets and the 
heterogeneous nature of its people. 

Stevenson’s imagery also anticipates the work of the sociologist Georg 
Simmel, who would later write about the consequences of living within 
a large urban city. In ‘The Metropolis and Mental Life’ (1903), Simmel 
argues that modernity is characterised by ‘the intensification of emo- 
tional life due to the swift and continuous shift of external and internal 
stimuli ... the rapid telescoping of changing images, pronounced differ- 
ences within what is grasped at a single glance, and the unexpectedness 
of violent stimuli’.*° These ‘objective’ forces, Simmel suggests, have a 
de-individualising effect. Upon his return to Britain, Stevenson would 
apply a proto-Simmelian model of modernity, which he had learned in 
San Francisco, to the busy streets of London. 

There has been much discussion over whether Jekyll and Hyde is set in 
London or Edinburgh. Although I will not dwell too long on this ulti- 
mately unanswerable question, I do wish to add San Francisco to the list 
of influences. Here Stevenson encountered an underworld very much 
like the one into which Hyde plunges — indeed, the disreputable Enfield 
describes his nightly wanderings as leading to ‘some place at the end 
of the world’ (Jekyll and Hyde, p. 5), a phrase with San Franciscan over- 
tones. Describing that city’s Chinese quarter in ‘A Modern Cosmopolis’, 
Stevenson writes: ‘the interest is heightened with a chill of horror. 
Below, you hear, the cellars are alive with mystery; opium dens, where 
the smokers lie one above another, shelf above shelf, close-packed and 
grovelling in deadly stupor; the seats of unknown vices and cruelties, 
the prisons of unacknowledged slaves and the secret lazarettoes of dis- 
ease’ (‘A Modern Cosmopolis’, pp. 274-5). Even if, as Clayton Hamilton 
suggested in 1915, Jekyll and Hyde might be ‘conceived as happening 
among the gloomy doorways and narrow wynds’ of Edinburgh [italics 
in original], it could just as easily be transported to the ‘narrow arteries’ 
of San Francisco, which Stevenson describes as ‘cool, sunless, a little 
mouldy’ (‘A Modern Cosmopolis’, p. 274).47 

San Francisco’s weather, racial mix and tolerance of violence make 
the city one of the likely sources for Jekyll and Hyde. In ‘A Modern 
Cosmopolis’, Stevenson observes ‘fogs that will begin to muster around 
sundown’ and, referring to the city’s minority ethnic population, 
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he catches ‘airs of Marseilles and Pekin’ (pp. 273-4). Similarly, when 
Utterson is looking around Soho in Jekyll and Hyde: ‘the fog lifted a little 
and showed him a dingy street, a gin palace, a low French eating house, 
a shop for the retail of penny numbers and twopenny salads, many rag- 
ged children huddled in the doorways, and many women of many dif- 
ferent nationalities’ (Jekyll and Hyde, p. 40). In addition, Hyde is himself 
racially Other; or a ‘stereotype of otherness’ as Judith Halberstam puts 
it.48 The inexplicable disgust that many characters feel toward him is 
reminiscent of the anti-Chinese racism that Stevenson observed on the 
emigrant train bound for San Francisco: white Americans, he reports, 
‘declared them [the Chinese] hideous vermin, and affected a kind of 
choking in the throat when they beheld them’.*? Most importantly for 
Jekyll and Hyde, it was in San Francisco that Stevenson first witnessed 
civilisation rubbing shoulders with primal human drives: ‘wealth and 
poverty, apathy and excitement, the conveniences of civilisation and 
the red justice of Judge Lynch’ (p. 275). He observed men on street cor- 
ners holding Smith-and-Wessons, as if ‘Somebody had done something 
he should not, and was being looked for with a vengeance’ — a situa- 
tion which could presumably lead to another Muybridge-style slaying 
(p. 275). The city was, as Fanny Stevenson might say, plainly Jekyll 
and Hyde. 


Projecting images in Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 


Like Stevenson, Georg Simmel was preoccupied with the place of appar- 
ently primitive drives within urban civilisation. For him, the typical 
response of ‘primitive man’ to modernity’s de-individualising power 
is to adopt a blasé attitude, which manifests itself in an appearance of 
indifference. In Jekyll and Hyde, Dr Jekyll’s creation of Mr Hyde results in 
what Simmel would call a ‘protective organ ... against the profound dis- 
ruption with which the fluctuations and discontinuities of the external 
milieu threaten it’. Hyde allows the doctor to adopt an unconcerned 
and easygoing manner in his everyday life, free from the guilt that would 
ordinarily come with the crimes that his alter ego commits. According 
to Simmel, ‘the inner side of this external reserve’ is ‘a mutual strange- 
ness and repulsion which, in a close contact which has arisen any way 
whatever, can break out into hatred and conflict’.s! This description 
matches Hyde’s appearance and behaviour closely. However, in contrast 
to Simmel, who implies that the blasé posture is largely successful, Jekyll 
and Hyde suggests the impossibility of an individual escaping from what 
the sociologist would later call the ‘social-technological mechanism’ of 
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the metropolis.’ By showing the way in which a ‘rapid telescoping of 
changing images’ helps to mould a person’s unconscious, Stevenson 
connects the craving for knowledge felt by the novel’s bourgeois char- 
acters to Hyde’s more murderous desires, indicating their moral equiva- 
lence, interdependence, and de-individualisation. 

Hyde’s first name, Edward, may allude to Muybridge, and thereby 
connote the photographer’s reputation for murderous behaviour and 
his allegedly damaged personality. Stevenson also invokes Muybridge’s 
most famous invention. At the novel’s opening, Utterson (who narrates 
the first book) and his cousin Enfield take one of their regular sojourns 
around a ‘dingy neighbourhood’ of London (Jekyll and Hyde, p. 4). 
Enfield tells the lawyer of witnessing Hyde trample over a young girl. 
Shaken by this account, Utterson replays it in his dreams that evening: 


Mr. Enfield’s tale went by before his mind in a scroll of lighted pic- 
tures. He would be aware of the great field of lamps of a nocturnal 
city; then of the figure of a man walking swiftly; then of a child 
running from the doctor’s; and then these met; and that human 
Juggernaut trod the child down and passed on regardless of her 
screams. Or else he would see a room in a rich house, where his 
friend [Jekyll] lay asleep, dreaming and smiling at his dreams, and 
then the door of that room would be opened, the curtains of the bed 
plucked apart, the sleeper recalled, and lo! There would stand by his 
side a figure ... if at any time he [Utterson] dozed over, it was but 
to see it glide more stealthily through sleeping houses, or move the 
more swiftly, and still the more swiftly, even to dizziness, through 
wider labyrinths of lamp-lighted city, and at every street corner crush 
a child and leave her screaming. (p. 19) 


Several critics have referred to Utterson’s dreams as prefiguring cinema, 
with the phrase ‘a scroll of lighted pictures’ and the narrative elements 
of Hyde and the young girl approaching from opposite ends showing 
the potential of editing moving pictures to tell stories. This continues 
a tradition that was established by David Lodge’s influential 1974 analy- 
sis of Thomas Hardy as a ‘cinematic novelist’ whose texts, despite being 
written before the birth of film, ‘can be readily analyzed in cinematic 
terms’.>+ Yet to concentrate on the cinematicity of Utterson’s dream is 
to lose the specific nature of its extended analogy. David Annwn has 
more recently argued that this passage ought to be seen in the light of 
what he calls ‘a dazzling array of pre-cinematic visual devices ... magic 
lantern and peepshow are juxtaposed and coalesce into a zoetrope’s 
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blur, the scrolling panorama’s images scatter in replicating photo- 
graphic prints of violence’. Annwn’s shifting of this scene away from 
a retrospective cinematic viewpoint is persuasive, although I would add 
that his ‘dazzling array’ of devices can be simplified by comparing the 
passage to the zoopraxiscope: a technology that combined most of the 
aspects that he identifies. 

Like George Sala’s description of the zoopraxiscope, Hyde is running 
mad in the lawyer’s dream, described as a ‘juggernaut’. The nightmare 
repeats Enfield’s narrative in a staccato form, focusing on the progress 
of one action to another through the use of semi-colons and repeated 
conjunctions, matching the disjointed effect of Muybridge’s machine. 
In the final sentence, the repetition of elements from the main clause 
gives an accelerating effect. The verbs and adverbs ‘walking swiftly’, 
‘running’, ‘passed on’, ‘glide more stealthily’, and ‘move the more 
swiftly’ provide an impression of fluidity, while the passive construc- 
tions ‘went by before his mind’, ‘He would be aware’, ‘the door ... would 
be opened’ create a feeling of powerlessness. Like the moving pictures 
projected on their circular plate, and unlike the earliest films, the scene 
does not end with the girl’s crushed form, but replays over and over 
again in a horrifyingly obsessive and dizzying manner. The sequence 
also aligns Stevenson with the psychological theories of his friend James 
Sully, who claimed that dreams translate feelings and bodily sensations 
into ‘mental images’, and that this process endows those images with 
emotion, causing the pictures to become exaggerated.°° The speed of 
Utterson’s vision is a manifestation of this phenomenon, and its rapid- 
ity is a visual reflection of his fear. The content of the lawyer’s uncon- 
scious has turned into form within the dream itself. For Stevenson, the 
zoopraxiscope represents imagination transformed beyond the bounds 
of deliberate control. 

The images that flash across their minds suggest a moral and mental 
equivalence between Hyde and his pursuers. During his first emergence, 
Hyde experiences a ‘current of disordered sensual images running like 
a mill race in my fancy, a solution of the bonds of obligation’ (Jekyll 
and Hyde, p. 112). The speed of movement, and the sensual and non- 
sequential nature of the images, each signify his debased nature. There 
is a link between these pictures and the ‘solution of the bonds of obli- 
gation’ that encourages him to seek gratification in London’s working 
class districts. These wanderings result in the murder of Sir Danvers 
Carew M.P., at which point a ‘crowd of hideous images and sounds’ 
overpowers him with ‘terror’ (pp. 127-8). These images are within 
his subjectivity but out of his control. Hyde is twice referred to as a 
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‘projection’, yet he is himself subject to the pictures being projected (p. 
115, p. 123). These images are akin to those in Utterson’s nightmare, a 
parallel which suggests that the two men, apparently so dissimilar, are 
driven by their urges in much the same way. For example, Utterson’s 
dream stimulates a ‘singularly strong, almost an inordinate curiosity’ 
to find Hyde (p. 20). Although he is unable to explain these motiva- 
tions himself, it is clear that he wishes to come into contact with Hyde 
because he believes him to be ‘a man who was without bowels of mercy’ 
(p. 20). He wants to have an extreme encounter, much as Hyde himself 
desires unspecified extremity in private corners of Soho. The similar- 
ity between their mental images suggests the de-individualising effects 
of modernity, and the consequent impossibility of escaping from its 
‘social-technological mechanism’. 

Stevenson’s interest in photography did not end with the zoopraxi- 
scope, but also included other technologies and techniques — composite 
photography in particular. As we shall now see, he used this technology 
as a metaphor to examine mankind’s paradoxical aspects further, lead- 
ing him to a reappraisal of the supposed unity of self. 


Stevenson and composite photography 


A year after Jekyll and Hyde’s publication, a theatrical adaptation debuted 
in Boston, Massachusetts, starring Richard Mansfield. On the publicity 
photograph for this production, Mansfield plays the role of Jekyll: tall, 
standing erect, wearing a buttoned-up coat and pressed trousers, one 
hand raised, as if smoothing his hair, eyes uplifted (Figure 3.1). In the 
same image, he also portrays Hyde: crouching low to express the charac- 
ter’s smaller, more physically warped stature, he adopts a sneering, men- 
acing visage, and keeps his arms in front of him as if about to pounce 
upon the viewer. That two very different Mansfields could appear in one 
picture was, of course, thanks to double-exposure photography. Using 
this trick, the image establishes the theme of human duality that is 
crucial to both play and novella. The abundance of photographic figu- 
rations that recur throughout Stevenson’s original text may well have 
provided the inspiration for this picture. Moreover, the position of Hyde 
below and behind Jekyll implies a possible homosexual liaison, as do 
their respective facial expressions: Hyde seemingly working up a sweat, 
while Jekyll’s eyes roll back in what might be a state of sexual ecstasy. 
In this way, the image evokes the sexual tensions implicit in Jekyll and 
Hyde, as well as Stevenson’s use of the composite as a metaphor for 
masculine bourgeois selfhood. 
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Figure 3.1 Publicity photograph for stage version of Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde (1887) 

Source: Public domain image. Scan reproduced with permission of the New York Public 
Library. NYPL TH-33022u. 


In a dissociated condition, the doctor writes of himself as ‘Jekyll (who 
was composite)’, using the parenthesis to represent his latent identity 
(Jekyll and Hyde, p. 124). As suggested in Chapter One, the use of com- 
posites was common among photographers. It was particularly so within 
High Art photography. For example, Henry Peach Robinson’s image 
Fading Away (1858) consisted of five negatives, while Oscar Rejlander 
combined approximately 30 exposures in his The Two Ways of Life 
(1857). In an article entitled ‘Random Memories: Rosa Quo Locorum’ 
(1893), Stevenson evokes the High Art composite as a metaphor for 
his youthful imagination, stating that at the age of seven he was able 
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to visualise words and to re-edit his mental life into novel combina- 
tions. He remembers holding a ‘graphic version of the famous psalm 
“The Lord is my Shepherd”’ in his mind.” According to Stevenson, this 
mental image was a ‘string of pictures’ grafted together from different 
childhood experiences: ‘The summer house and court were muddled 
together out of Billing’s Antiquities of Scotland; the imps conveyed from 
Bagster’s Pilgrim’s Progress; the bearded and robed figure from any one 
of a thousand Bible pictures; and the shoe-horn was plagiarised from 
an old illustrated Bible’.5® He writes that synthesising these sources in 
his mind did not create an original picture, and excuses himself on the 
ground that ‘the child thinks much in images’.*? Yet it was not only 
the child, but also the adult Stevenson who did so. In Jekyll and Hyde, 
he went further than what he saw as the childish pasting together of 
incongruous negatives, presenting a vision of bourgeois selves that each 
contain multiple, overlapping identities. 

In this, he was inspired by the later photographic composites of Sir 
Francis Galton. From 1877, Galton used photography to investigate the 
hereditary principles behind intelligence and behaviour. To do this, he 
layered negatives on top of one another. The resulting composites, he 
believed, would indicate the features of the particular type that he was 
examining: families, classes, races and groups such as criminals. Galton’s 
work became a common point of comparison for nineteenth-century 
authors. The influence worked both ways: when the scientist claimed 
that the insights demonstrated by his composites would also ‘rise before 
the mind’s eye of a man who had the gift of pictorial imagination in 
an exalted degree’, he expressed his principles within the terms of liter- 
ary romance. Galton did not intend his images to show any actual 
criminal, but rather an abstract criminal form. The norm against which 
he measured lower types was that of the high-achieving bourgeois 
individual. In Hereditary Genius (1869), for example, he assumes that a 
person’s profession is an accurate measure of their intelligence, placing 
judges at the apex of his hierarchy.°! Like Josiah Nott, he claims that 
‘bohemian habits’ are characteristic of the lower, nomadic type, whose 
‘adventurous spirit’ is a ‘racial heirloom’.® Unlike Nott, Galton con- 
siders such qualities to be present within every modern individual, in 
either latent or patent form. Even the most eminent judge, or famous 
photographer perhaps, contains a ‘barbaric’ self. 

In Robert Louis Stevenson, Science, and the Fin de Siécle, Julia Reid notes 
that Stevenson had a long-term interest in Galton’s work on hered- 
ity. The Stevensons kept a personal copy of Galton’s Records of Family 
Faculties (1884), in which the author asked readers to fill in their family 
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history, particularly relating to mental and physical disorders.*+ Reid 
discusses Galton’s photographs in relation to the evolutionary theo- 
ries of Charles Darwin and Jean-Baptiste Lamarck, but does not com- 
ment on whether the pictures were aesthetic points of engagement for 
Stevenson. Building on her work, I argue that these images were central 
to Stevenson’s conception of an unstable, multiple selfhood. For exam- 
ple, he linked the effect of foreign travel upon the individual to Galton’s 
composite: ‘As in those composite photographs of Mr. Galton’s, the 
image of each new sitter brings out the more clearly the central features 
of the race; when once youth has flown, each new impression only 
deepens the sense of nationality and the desire of native places’. The 
Galtonian composite is central to this vision of a subject that reaffirms 
itself through memory and in response to new experiences. Yet, as we 
shall see, while Galton attempts to use the composite to create stable 
typologies, for Stevenson it disrupts notions of fixed identity. In Jekyll 
and Hyde, the composite is a metaphor for the many-sided, duplicitous, 
and performative bourgeois male. 

Jekyll and Hyde is itself a kind of composite, consisting as it does of 
three overlapping narratives: Utterson’s, Lanyon’s and, finally, Jekyll’s 
confession. These are not only different perspectives but also different 
kinds of perspective — shifting from third person in Utterson’s narra- 
tive to first person for Lanyon and Jekyll’s sections, both of which are 
presented as letters. In the final two sections, the reader is seemingly 
in Utterson’s position as he reads the two letters. The second and third 
natratives are thus presented as taking place within the first, as if laid on 
top of each other. Yet Utterson himself does not reappear after Jekyll’s 
‘Full Statement of the Case’ — instead, he disappears from the text, much 
as Galton’s first sitter becomes lost in the welter of other individualities. 
The text avoids creating a hierarchy of perspectives, especially since 
Jekyll’s narrative, although it concludes the novella, is presented as a 
self-justifying statement. 

The complexities of the text’s composite form are mirrored within 
the content of the story, particularly in the character of Jekyll. The 
eponymous doctor has overlapping and contradictory characteristics. 
He is without any original moment of stability, and is split into numer- 
ous parts long before his separation from Hyde. He and his double live 
in different parts of the city in order to maintain the appearance of 
being distinct. This deceit is unsustainable, however, because ‘it’s hard 
to say where one ends and another begins’, as Enfield notes with regard 
to Jekyll’s house and the surrounding tenements (Jekyll and Hyde, 
p. 11). Significantly, the ‘Notebook draft’ of the text contains numerous 
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occurrences of the words ‘Henry’ and ‘Henry Jekyll’ that Stevenson 
has struck out and replaced with ‘Hyde’, ‘Edward’ or ‘Edward Hyde’, 
suggesting that even the author had trouble keeping the two apart.® 
This blurring of identities also manifests in the final text. For example, 
despite his seemingly uncontrollable savagery, Hyde writes a passable 
version of Jekyll’s hand, is aware of the doctor’s activities and arrange- 
ments with other people, and is able to adopt gentlemanly behaviour. 
This merging of Jekyll-like qualities into Hyde leads the doctor to suffer 
a post-separation identity crisis, revealed in the tangled pronouns that 
he uses to describe his other self: ‘I could write my own hand ... the 
creature was astute; mastered his fury with a great effort of the will ... 
He, I say — I cannot say I’ (pp. 133-4). Yet Jekyll has said T’, with 
Stevenson ironising the doctor’s denial through his statement that Hyde 
is ‘closer than an eye’ (p. 138), the pun conflating identity with sight. 

Jerrold Hogle has interpreted the figure of the composite as a 
Foucaultian ‘grid of intelligibility’, arguing that Jekyll’s attempts to cre- 
ate a binary relationship with Hyde represent a repressive apparatus.°’ 
Although I agree regarding the relevance of the composite to Jekyll and 
Hyde, I would suggest that Hogle has based his idea that the composite 
was necessarily repressive upon a conflation of the Galtonian with ear- 
lier photographic composites. As stated above, the images of Rejlander, 
Robinson, and Le Gray were made up of parts that the photographer 
would fit together to make a coherent whole: as Robinson wrote of 
combination photography, ‘No two things must occur in one picture 
that cannot happen in nature at the same time’. In contrast, as Nancy 
Armstrong has noted, Galton’s composites ultimately denied fusion, 
despite his intention, since they actually presented ever more diffuse 
identities. ‘They helped’, says Carlo Ginzburg, ‘to articulate a new 
notion of the individual: flexible, blurred, open-ended’.”? Ginzburg 
notes numerous writers and thinkers who drew this conclusion from 
Galton’s work, including Marcel Proust and Ludwig Wittgenstein. 
I would add Robert Louis Stevenson to this list. 

Just as there is no such thing as an original Galtonian composite, so 
Jekyll also has no original singularity. He drinks his potion to bring out 
or literally to personify what was already within him. This does not dis- 
solve his sense of identity, but uncovers the already dissolved nature of 
that identity. The doctor is ‘impure’, and not just because the chemical 
mixture that first causes his transformation is an unknown impurity of 
salts. He is an amalgamation, an ‘incongruous compound’ with numer- 
ous essences other than that of Hyde (Jekyll and Hyde, p. 116). In other 
words, Jekyll has plural rather than double identities: he is a man of 
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‘excellent parts’ (p. 106). In a frequently cited remark, he suggests that 
future investigations will split the self into ever smaller fragments, so 
that ‘man will ultimately be known for a mere polity for multifarious, 
incongruous, and independent denizens’ (p. 108). Although it is pos- 
sible that Jekyll is using this idea simply as an excuse to avoid responsi- 
bility for his actions, his statement does correspond to Stevenson’s own 
belief in multiple rather than binary selves. The author expressed this 
view in an 1893 interview with the New Zealand newspaper Argus: ‘My 
profound conviction is that there are many consciousnesses in a man. 
I have no doubt about it — I can feel them working in many directions’.’! 
As the following section will show, Stevenson’s concern with multiple 
selfhood was matched by his interest in the darkroom: the place where 
composite monsters were born. 


Jekyll in the darkroom 


At the time of his stay in Oakland, Stevenson spent much of his time 
in the garden, where Fanny kept her studio and darkroom. In her biog- 
raphy The Life of Mrs Robert Louis Stevenson (1920), Nellie Van de Grift 
Sanchez notes how surprising it was that her sister had not only prac- 
tised photography but also had kept a darkroom, since ‘photography in 
those days of “wet plates” was a mysterious and unheard-of accomplish- 
ment for an amateur’.”? More than simply the place where she would 
have used different development techniques and photographic chemi- 
cals, the darkroom was also an indication of Fanny’s independent and 
free-spirited nature — exactly the qualities that drew Stevenson to her. 
His acceptance of her use of the darkroom was unusual, most obviously 
because she was a female photographer, but also because the darkroom 
itself was a source of great anxiety during the nineteenth century. 

For several decades after the birth of photography, newspapers and 
journals had warned about the potential harm caused by agents used in 
the development and intensification of images. Cyanide was of particu- 
lar concern. There was much debate concerning exactly how dangerous 
this substance was, with some reports suggesting that a single drop 
could be life threatening.” This was, of course, why Henry Mayhew 
had made a note of cyanide being used by East End street photogra- 
phers in 1856. The compound was involved in a significant number of 
deaths, and a disproportionate number of reported deaths: both British 
and American newspapers printed stories of suffocation, accidental 
consumption, and deliberate poisoning.”4 The story that provided the 
most copy, however, was self-destruction: suicides by photographers, 
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the acquaintances of photographers and people who represented them- 
selves as photographers in order to get access to deadly chemicals.”> This 
common phenomenon was represented in the comic song ‘The Ballad 
of Billy Baker’, which features a photographer who, rejected in love, 
attempts to drink cyanide but swallows hypo solution instead. Happily, 
‘Although it gave him pain,/He soon got well again’.”° 

In 1883, the Union Jack’s ‘Photography for Boys’ series offered this 
straightforward warning to its young male readership: ‘do not use cya- 
nide of potassium!” Aside from the genuine safety issues, one reason 
for this injunction was that acts of suicide by male photographers 
belied a common nineteenth-century myth: that people who killed 
themselves were predominantly female and/or in desperate poverty.”® 
The fact that photographers were usually bourgeois men rendered this 
view of suicide impossible. Photographic suicide was a locus of anxiety 
because it demonstrated that middle-class men were capable of surpris- 
ing acts of violence against the self. As late as 1893, and despite the 
introduction of dry plate, the San Francisco Call still referred to the pho- 
tographic darkroom as having an ‘unwholesome atmosphere’, implying 
that people who spend too long in such an atmosphere could them- 
selves become ‘unwholesome’.’”? Until the mass popularisation of the 
Kodak in the twentieth century, those who took up photography could 
easily fall under suspicion. The darkroom remained, in Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ terms, a ‘narrow den where the deeds of darkness are done’.®° 

These concerns found their way into Jekyll and Hyde, in which the 
doctor’s cabinet is reminiscent of a photographic darkroom: 


It was a large room, fitted around with glass presses, furnished, 
among other things, with a cheval glass and a business table, and 
looking out upon the court by three dusty windows barred with iron. 
The fire burned in the grate; a lamp was set lighted on the chimney 
shelf, for even in the houses the fog began to lie thickly; and there, 
close up to the warmth, sat Dr. Jekyll, looking deadly sick. (Jekyll and 
Hyde, p. 45) 


Like the typical amateur darkroom, the cabinet is at the back of, and 
physically separate from, the main part of Jekyll’s house. Its windows 
are clogged by dust, and the room is lit primarily by a red glow.®! 
Except for a chimney to allow fumes to escape, it is sealed off from the 
world — a narrow den, indeed. The doctor has barred his windows, with 
the dust suggesting that they have not been opened for a long time. 
Yet if this is a darkroom, it is one in which all is not developing as it 
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should. Hugging himself close to the fire, Jekyll is ‘deadly sick’. The 
delayed syntax, which reveals his illness only after the room has been 
described, implies that the cabinet and Jekyll’s poor physical condition 
are connected. His feverish state is the result of what he has created in 
this room: he has failed to stop Hyde from committing murder. Later, 
the doctor will follow many other photographers into suicide, drinking 
the chemicals he has used in his work. Indeed, Jekyll describes chang- 
ing into Hyde as a ‘temporary suicide’, and claims that after the trans- 
formation he ‘did not even exist!’, as if the desire to become Hyde was 
the result of a death drive (pp. 117-38). Stevenson thus plays on fears 
surrounding photography, particularly about men who lock themselves 
in dark rooms to play with chemicals. 

The darkroom was a space in which no one could be seen, and in 
which monstrous things could be created. A creature of the darkroom, 
Hyde has been brought into positive form by Jekyll. Yet he remains in 
some sense a negation: a man who lacks a face in Utterson’s dream, 
and whom Enfield cannot describe, despite being able to remember his 
appearance (Jekyll and Hyde, p. 12 & p. 20). Hyde is unrepresentable, 
undeveloped, a spoiled negative - having come into being only because 
the chemicals used to create him contained an ‘unknown impurity’ 
(p. 140). Significantly, he has ‘never been photographed’ (p. 43). Although 
he might perhaps have simply escaped the camera, it seems more likely 
that Hyde cannot be represented photographically, just as Enfield 
cannot portray him in words. This ‘unphotographability’ represents, 
I suggest, a break with what Ariella Azoulay calls photography’s civil 
contract.8? This involuntary arrangement, into which all citizens are 
entered a priori, involves an understanding that anyone can and might 
take photographs of anyone else. By leaving no photographic trace, 
therefore, Hyde reneges on this civil contract. This means that he 
cannot be part of the social contract either: having no photographic 
identity makes him a kind of non-person, someone outside of the com- 
munity of photography. This is particularly clear after his murder of 
Carew. His ability to disappear into Jekyll puts him, like Muybridge, 
apparently beyond justice. 

I will return to Jekyll and Hyde to address more fully the gender impli- 
cations of its representation of photography and performance. This dis- 
cussion will be enlightened by first analysing Amy Levy’s The Romance 
of a Shop, which examines the social repercussions of photography 
even more clearly than does Jekyll and Hyde. On one level, photogra- 
phy in Romance is a device by which Levy explores questions of female 
independence. In this sense the novel is a classic work of New Woman 
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fiction. Yet, as I will suggest, photography in Levy’s text is more than 
a justification for the representation of four women living alone. It is, 
in fact, crucial to the novel’s presentation of selfhood. Photography 
highlights issues of performative identity that make Romance, despite 
its more conventional structure, as conceptually challenging as Jekyll 
and Hyde. 


Escaping to the studio: photography as feminist utopia 


The Romance of a Shop concerns the four Lorimer sisters, Gertrude, Lucy, 
Phyllis, and Fanny, who open a photography studio upon the death of 
their father. In doing so, they reject the traditional route of seeking a 
husband and thereby set themselves up as New Women - or proto-New 
Women, perhaps, since the term was not coined until 1894. This course 
of action shocks their friends and family, especially the conservative 
Aunt Caroline, who quickly denounces the plan ‘as dangerous and 
unwomanly’ (Romance, p. 72). The sisters open a shop on Baker Street 
in Central London and, after struggling financially for a time, make a 
name for themselves, partly based on their novelty as female photog- 
raphers. Each becomes romantically attached, and the plot turns upon 
the corruption of Phyllis, the youngest and prettiest of the four. She 
runs away with a famous and disreputable artist named Sidney Darrell, 
only to be stopped at the last minute by Gertrude, the novel’s main 
protagonist. Phyllis then dies, in what seems to be an authorial con- 
demnation of her behaviour. The three remaining sisters marry, and at 
least one of them (Lucy) continues to operate a photography business. 

Women photographers were relatively rare at this time.83 For this 
reason, and despite some real-life examples such as Julia Margaret 
Cameron, Isabel Cowper, and Alice Hughes, the Lorimers move beyond 
normative notions of gendered behaviour by setting up their studio. 
As a result, they ‘dropped’, like Jekyll, ‘off from the old set, from the 
people with whom their intercourse had been a mere matter of social 
commerce’ (Romance, p. 82). Phyllis reports that an old friend ‘dodged 
around the corner the other day because he didn’t care to be seen 
bowing to two shabby young women with heavy parcels’ while an old 
admirer of Lucy’s ‘never took any notice ... because you happened to be 
riding third class, and had your old gown on’ (p. 126). The distance that 
grows between the sisters and their previous social circle allows space 
for that circle to be critiqued. This larger social world never wholly dis- 
appears, however. As it remerges, indeed, it seems even more superficial. 
When Fanny, the most traditional sister, marries, the narrator calls her 
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wedding ‘a sober, middle-aged little function’ and states that ‘everyone 
was glad when it was over’ (p. 158). Even Gertrude attends a social func- 
tion that consists ‘as such evenings do’, of ‘aimless drifting to and fro, 
half-hearted attempts at conversation’ and ‘much mutual staring’ 
(p. 152). This is a universe in which social intercourse takes place ‘in 
most cases through “juxtaposition” rather than “affinity.”’ (p. 135). 

As an alternative, Gertrude expresses her vision of an ideal commu- 
nity: ‘A society not of class, caste, or family — but of picked individu- 
als’ (Romance, p. 115). For a time, before the sisters pair off with their 
respective suitors, this ideal comes close to realisation. Their business 
opens up ‘a world more varied and interesting’, in which Gertrude in 
particular benefits from ‘impersonal, objective enjoyment which is so 
often denied to her sex’: the kind of intellectual conversation that is 
usually the strict prerogative of men (p. 135). While in Jekyll and Hyde 
the darkroom is a sinister refuge from society, in Romance the studio is 
an alternative, potentially utopian society. The sisters help each other 
in their endeavours, working collaboratively rather than competing. 

Yet the Lorimers’ escape from patriarchy is uncertain. At the very 
beginning of their enterprise, they receive training from a family friend, 
Mr Russel, who later makes an unsuccessful marriage proposal to Lucy. 
They also require male custom, a fact which eventually leads to their 
break-up. Phyllis’ death is hastened by her scandalous relationship with 
Darrell, who is one of their customers, while Gertrude marries another 
client, Lord Watergate. The novel opens the possibility of a successful 
all-female enterprise and the creation of a society of ‘picked individu- 
als’, but also suggests that in Late Victorian London such a possibility 
is only ever incomplete. 


Essentialism, photography, and performance 


Romance's most radical aspect is not its representation of what the sisters 
do, but rather how they act. Their feminist rebellion may be short-lived 
and somewhat compromised, but it does enable the author to question 
fixed notions of gender identity. While Jekyll and Hyde are composite 
creations, Levy’s characters are to a large extent posed. By showing the 
category of ‘woman’ to be constructed through repeated citations, Levy 
clears the path for an alternative vision of gender. She uses photography 
to show how gender is constructed through performance. Yet she also 
holds to essentialist notions of men and women, a contradiction that 
results in the novel’s mixture of radicalism and conformity. Levy iron- 
ises sex essentialism, but does not reject it entirely. Instead she shows 
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the traditional Victorian concept of woman - the so-called ‘Angel in the 
House’ — being created through performance. This performance results 
from the disciplinary power of what Laura Mulvey famously termed the 
‘male gaze’, although this gaze is also appropriated for non-heterosexual 
(and non-male) purposes. Levy’s female characters, Gertrude espe- 
cially, take hold of the means of visual power — in this case, photogra- 
phy. By becoming photographers, the Lorimers gain awareness of their 
ability to perform being women. Yet underneath the performance, for 
Levy, remains a unique self that can only be displayed when the various 
social masks have been discarded. 

Romance concerns itself with the question of what, if any, essential 
differences exist between men and women. For example, after Lucy has 
accepted Frank Jermyn’s proposal of marriage, she begins to display ‘a 
truly feminine mixture of the tender and the practical’, fussing over 
him as he is preparing to leave for a long journey (Romance, p. 148). 
The narrator states that ‘Already, womanlike, she had taken him under 
her wing’ and that ‘She had changed suddenly, from a demure and 
rather frigid maiden to a loving and anxious woman’ (pp. 148-9). Yet 
this change, which appears to have a biological cause from the terms 
‘truly feminine’ and ‘womanlike’, is ironised through the narrator’s 
quip that ‘Perhaps the signet-ring on her middle finger was a magic 
ring, and had wrought the charm’ (p. 148). In a way, this is exactly 
what has happened: having changed her status from being a single to 
an engaged woman, Lucy has shifted her sense of self, not simply her 
relation to Frank. Her resulting actions are performative in the linguistic 
sense, since they create the category that she is enacting. Although the 
‘magic ring’ statement does not reject essential notions of womanhood, 
it does put this concept under erasure, as a kind of theatre. In so doing, 
the novel carves out a space in which to portray the sisters becoming 
women. 

As noted above, Fanny is the most traditional of the sisters. She is also 
the only one who does not work. She does not know how to take pho- 
tographs, and is sceptical of the idea of going into business — something 
that Lucy puts down to her being ‘behind the age’ (Romance, p. 54). Once 
the business is established, her role is to act as the ‘womanly presence’ 
of the house: not by cleaning, as here her work is ‘found wanting’, but 
rather by prettifying the house with ‘tiband bows ... antimacassars ... 
and strips of embroidered plush’ (p. 83). The narrator suggests that 
Fanny is weak and infantile, with an appearance like a ‘large and super- 
annuated baby’ (p. 52). On the one hand, this difference between Fanny 
and the others seems to be related to the fact that she is only their 
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half-sister. This distinction, along with Fanny’s name, maintains a sense 
of biological essentialism.®> Yet it is clear that this behaviour is also a 
performance. For instance, when the sisters have guests, Fanny acts out 
the ‘essentially womanly function’ of pouring the tea ‘with an air of 
elegance’ and ‘much action of the little finger’ (p. 61). The term ‘essen- 
tially womanly’ is loaded with irony, and Fanny’s overuse of her little 
finger makes her seem pretentious. However, to the mystification of her 
three half-sisters, she is the first to attract a man. After she receives an 
offer of marriage, the others comment on her popularity with men, and 
Gertrude describes her as ‘a man’s woman’ (p. 141). Around her fiancé, 
Fanny becomes ‘the incarnation of all that is sweetest and most essen- 
tially feminine in women’, giving ‘little superannuated airs and graces’ 
that he accepts as ‘the proper expression of feminine sweetness’ 
(p. 140). The narrator claims that Fanny does these things uncon- 
sciously, yet the description has an air of deliberation: 


So she curled her little finger and put her head on one side with all 
the vigour that assurance of success will give to any performance; 
gave vent to her most illogical statements in her most mincing tones, 
uncontradicted and undisturbed; in short took advantage to the 
full of her sojourn (to quote George Eliot) in ‘the woman’s paradise 
where all her nonsense is adorable’. (Romance, p. 140) 


This description is reminiscent of Judith Butler’s famous thesis of gen- 
der performativity, in which ‘Gender is the repeated stylization of the 
body’.8¢ Fanny’s actions create her reality as a woman through the curl- 
ing of her little finger, the movement of the head and the ‘mincing’ 
tone of her voice — aspects that, the novel implies, are citations of the 
norms of ‘woman’. The fact that her sisters find her to be pretentious 
shows the extent to which the cited actions exceed as well as construct 
the era’s gender boundaries. Through this excess, Fanny’s performance 
implies that all gender is a constant iteration of arbitrary norms. 

Levy’s quotation from George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda (1876) is also 
significant, not only because it shows her engagement with a promi- 
nent literary representation of Jewishness, but also because it refers 
to Gwendolen Harleth, whose ‘feminine’ airs and graces land her in a 
miserable and abusive marriage. Since Levy’s novel is a romance writ- 
ten for ‘the young person’, genre conventions dictate that she is unable 
to show any long-term negative consequences of Fanny’s marriage. The 
reference to Daniel Deronda, however, along with fact that the couple 
remain childless, implies that their union may not end happily (p. 193). 
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In other words, this performance does not fulfil what is supposedly a 
biological aim, especially for a ‘Fanny’.®’ 

The oldest sister interpellates a certain type of gender identity in order 
to attract men. Unsurprisingly, Gertrude’s way of being female is quite 
different. This is shown most clearly when she takes a ride on the top 
of an omnibus, an act that was considered indecent for a woman.** In 
a way that foreshadows another sexually complex character, Clarissa 
Dalloway in Virginia Woolf’s Mrs Dalloway (1925), Gertrude puts aside 
social convention and enjoys ‘her hair blowing gaily in the breeze’ 
(Romance, p. 99). Critics agree that this omnibus ride is an empowering 
moment of female surveillance, and several have linked this scene to 
Levy’s interest in the flaneur.® Yet this central moment of surveillance is 
also a moment of spectacle. Gertrude does not only observe, but is also 
herself observed: when Frank Jermyn sees her, he waves his sombrero 
in an ‘exaggerated salute’ (p. 99). Appearing on the top of an omnibus 
is a statement about how women can and should be able to travel, and 
being seen is crucial to the political nature of this act. 

This flamboyant visual performance brings the risk of social approba- 
tion, which occurs when Gertrude’s exchange with Frank is witnessed 
by her disapproving aunt. Levy uses a photographic metaphor to associ- 
ate Aunt Caroline with the stereotyping judgements made by society: 
Gertrude declares that ‘Aunt Caroline is cumulative — not to be judged at 
a sitting’ (Romance, p. 156). The reference to ‘cumulative’ photography 
recalls, once again, Francis Galton’s famous photographic work. Like 
Stevenson, Levy had an interest in post-Darwinian racial theories and 
Galtonian questions of heredity. This interest was linked to the prac- 
tice of visual montage, and was, notably, something she associated with 
Stevenson. In a letter to Vernon Lee (Violet Piaget), she announces her 
intention to produce a composite image of the relatives of Eleanor of 
Toledo, in order to create ‘a sort of family rejoicing in a traceable heredi- 
tary curse, like that in Stevenson’s Odala [sic]’.°! Yet her use of the com- 
posite is very different to his. For Stevenson, Galtonian photography 
expresses the multiple layers of individuality; for Levy it embodies the 
stereotyping effects of typological thinking.*” In other words, she con- 
nects Aunt Caroline with composite photography in order to suggest 
that she is unable to see people outside of their predetermined social 
roles. Levy differentiates between the photography that the Lorimers 
undertake, which brings freedom and openness, with composite photo- 
graphy which, for her, reduces human possibilities to stereotype. 

Although Aunt Caroline is a powerful ‘Mrs Grundy’ figure, in 
Romance it is primarily the normative, heterosexual male gaze that seeks 
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to dominate and control the female characters.?? Levy shows the force 
of male visual power when Gertrude visits Darrell’s studio. Normally 
confident in looking and acting differently from other women, here she 
feels powerless to prevent herself being categorised: ‘from beneath the 
heavy lids, she found herself beginning to take part not only against 
herself but also against the type of woman to which she belonged’ 
(Romance, p. 108). As on the omnibus, it is the eye that fixes Gertrude 
as a ‘type of woman’. This is not to say that Levy was entirely opposed 
to typological thinking. For example, the narrator expresses Gertrude’s 
antipathy with Darrell in just such terms: ‘a strife of type and type, of 
class and class, rather than of individuals: the strife of the woman who 
demands respect, with the man who refuses to grant it’ (p. 131). Not 
typology alone, then, it is also ‘the man’s gaze’ that makes Gertrude 
‘feel old and awkward, ridiculous and dowdy’ (p. 107). Darrell’s eyes are 
repeatedly described as heavy or heavy-lidded, signifying the symbolic 
weight of social pressure.*4 In contrast, the short-sighted Gertrude can 
only ‘glance’ (p. 108). Visiting the studio to take photographs of his 
paintings, she hides behind the camera, while he sits behind a leather 
screen to ‘shut out his well-appointed person from Gertrude’s sight’ 
(p. 108). Significantly, her camera is twice described as ‘heavy’, sug- 
gesting that its symbolic weight is equivalent to that of Darrell’s eye 
(pp. 107-8). Since it is itself a method of looking, photography ulti- 
mately protects Gertrude, who is able to evade the man’s look. The 
camera’s ability to capture an apparently accurate image, and its status 
as a form of mechanical gaze, makes up for her flawed biological vision. 
It even gives her the ability to appropriate the ‘male’ gaze for herself, 
opening up the novel’s sexual possibilities. 

For Levy, photography is a mode of representation that can be differ- 
entiated from painting on the grounds that art degrades and corrupts 
women. It turns Phyllis into ‘Cressida’, in whose character Darrel paints 
her. The youngest sister expands into this role, even after he has given 
up the painting. When Gertrude confronts Darrell in his studio, she 
sees Phyllis as ‘somebody new and strange; not the pretty child that her 
sisters had loved, but a beautiful wanton in a loose trailing garment’ 
(p. 171). In addition, the two chapters in which Phyllis lies dying begin 
with epigraphs from Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ‘Jenny’ (1870), a poem 
describing a prostitute lying with her eyes closed, either asleep or dead. 
The choice of epigraph is important for two reasons. First, discussing 
the ways in which apparently similar human beings might lead very dif- 
ferent lives, the poem suggests that God ‘Of the same lump (it has been 
said)/For honour and dishonour made,/Two sister vessels’.°> At the end 
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of Romance, it is clear that Gertrude is the good ‘sister vessel’ and Phyllis 
the bad: especially as the younger says that she knew that Darrell was 
married when they began their elopement (p. 176). Second, the refer- 
ence to Rossetti is significant because of his status as a painter whose 
model, lover, and eventual wife Elizabeth Siddal famously died from a 
laudanum overdose, most likely a suicide brought on by his treatment 
of her. Of course, Siddal was also the inspiration for Christina Rossetti’s 
sonnet ‘In an Artist’s Studio’ (1856), in which the artist ‘feeds upon’ 
the ‘face’ of his model until she sits ‘wan with waiting’ and ‘with sor- 
row dim’.?° Given that Levy published an admiring article on Rossetti’s 
poetry, and subsequently struck up a personal relationship with her, it is 
more than likely that she shared this view of the vampiric relationship 
between art and women.”’ Her representation of Phyllis certainly fits a 
Rossettian mould. 

Since it gives the Lorimer sisters the ability to represent others, pho- 
tography is an alternative to the painterly method of representation. 
Yet certain types of photography, especially Art photography or photo- 
graphs of artworks, remain suspect. After all, it is Darrell’s patronising of 
their studio that leads to Phyllis’ fall. Despite this danger of contamina- 
tion, other kinds of photography seem to offer hope for a representa- 
tional mode that does not exploit women. These types — post-mortem, 
scientific, and photographic portraits of children - embody such a 
mode for the reason that they are devoid (or, perhaps naively, should 
be devoid) of sexual desire. Gertrude first meets her future husband, 
Lord Watergate, a ‘great physiologist’ and ‘man of science’, when she 
is hired to take a photograph of his wife’s dead body (Romance, p. 116). 
During this assignment, she becomes herself a kind of camera, taking 
note of his mournful appearance, ‘which imprinted itself as by a flash 
on Gertrude’s overwrought consciousness, and was destined not to fade 
for many days to come’ (p. 87).°° Their attachment increases after she 
is employed in preparing slides for his lectures at The Royal Institution. 
By marrying these two characters, Levy privileges a non-performative 
type of photography, and a non-performative way of being. Discussing 
the manner of their intercourse, the narrator notes the bliss that comes 
from ‘those rare moments of life when the elaborate paraphernalia 
of everyday intercourse is thrown aside; when soul looks straight to 
soul through no intervening veil; when human voice answers human 
voice through no medium of an actor’s mask’ (p. 182). Yet such appar- 
ently unmediated moments of soul-to-soul communication are in 
fact the result of repression and self-disciplining, and especially the 
elimination of non-heterosexual possibilities. In other words, there is 
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no ‘non-performative’ way of being that is not also an act of asserting 
sexuality. 

In the final section of this chapter, I turn to a comparative analysis of 
gender performativity in both Romance and Jekyll and Hyde. The connec- 
tions that Stevenson’s novella makes between performance and sexual- 
ity are instructive for a reconsideration of similar elements in Levy’s 
seemingly more traditional work. Stevenson represents heterosexuality 
as a kind of act that constantly threatens to become homosexuality, 
while Levy indicates the sexual possibilities that are enabled by photog- 
raphy’s insistence on the pose. 


The gentleman and the lesbian: gender, sexuality, and 
selfhood 


From his initial description, Henry Jekyll appears to be the epitome of 
the normative bourgeois male. Eminent and eminently readable, he 
fits a recognisable Galtonian pattern: ‘a large, well-made, smooth-faced 
man of fifty, with something of a slyish cast perhaps, but with every 
mark of capacity and kindness’ (Jekyll and Hyde, pp. 30-1). Beneath this 
exterior, hinted at by his ‘slyish cast’, is of course a hidden life, a capac- 
ity for dissolute acts that he declares to be also essentially himself: ‘I was 
no more myself when I laid aside restraints and plunged in shame than 
when I laboured, in the eye of day, at the furtherance of knowledge’ 
(p. 107). The doctor is willing to suspend conventional moral and sex- 
ual codes whenever the occasion suits. Having lived a double life long 
before he began his experiments, he is ‘radically both’ Jekyll and Hyde: 
a mixture of sophistication and vulgarity, nobility and shame (p. 108). 
The text implies that the doctor’s fragmentation is not due to indi- 
vidual freakishness, but rather that it is characteristic of his class and 
gender. Notably, he moves within a homosocial clique that Elaine 
Showalter has termed clubland: a ‘network of men’s clubs’ that ‘pro- 
vided alternatives and substitutes for domestic life’.°? Before his self- 
imposed exile in the darkroom, the doctor regularly gives ‘pleasant 
dinners’ to ‘five or six old cronies, all intelligent, respectable men, and 
all judges of good wine’ (Jekyll and Hyde, p. 30). The guests’ intelligence, 
reputation and refined palates each indicate their status as gentlemen. 
For Stevenson, clubland provided a platform for the standardisation 
of social pretence. In Jekyll and Hyde, the doctor’s ‘cronies’ overlook each 
others’ misdemeanours, even to the point of perverting the course of 
justice. They are willing to stop at almost nothing to save their reputa- 
tions. For example, despite his personal break with Jekyll, his former 
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friend and fellow physician Lanyon remains silent about the real events 
of the narrative once Hyde has revealed his identity to him. Similarly, 
Utterson assists Jekyll in his dealings with his assistant, even though he 
believes him to be blackmailing the doctor. He is shocked to hear that 
Hyde trampled over the young girl, but not to discover that he then gave 
her family a cheque, signed by Jekyll, to hush up the scandal. The law- 
yer’s lack of surprise is a sign of how widely the cash nexus dominates 
human relationships in Jekyll and Hyde: as he later remarks, ‘money’s life 
to the man’ (p. 43). The kinds of actions just described may be reprehen- 
sible, but their ubiquity suggests that hypocrisy is not simply a matter of 
lax personal morals. It was in fact a requirement for entry into clubland. 

According to H. L. Malchow, the nineteenth-century gentleman 
operated in a wide range of social, familial, religious, commercial, and 
political spheres, within which he was expected to behave according to 
particular conventions. He entered into a ‘multiplicity of partial or one- 
dimensional relationships, each claiming for a specific purpose some 
part of the whole person. The Victorian bourgeois, the prototypical 
modern man, created for himself layered identities - he was one thing 
at his club, another in the bosom of his family, and so on’.!°° In this 
light, the doctor’s ‘high views’ and his ‘duplicity’ are layers that make 
up his composite self (Jekyll and Hyde, p. 107). Jekyll’s multiple identity 
is the result of a society that provides him with unprecedented freedom 
in comparison with other groups, but which, in return, demands that 
the middle-class gentleman be all things to all people. 

Jekyll is not the only man performing a role. After an involuntary 
transformation in Regent’s Park, Hyde turns up at Lanyon’s door seek- 
ing help. Lanyon brings his unusual guest into ‘the bright light of his 
consulting-room’, the place in which he typically treats his patients 
(p. 98). He attempts to use the ‘bright light’ of empirical analysis to 
diagnose the apparent ailment. Beyond a few superficial remarks upon 
his physical condition, however, these attempts fail. Moreover, Hyde’s 
presence causes him to feel an ‘icy pang along my blood’ and to be glad 
of his decision to keep a revolver hidden about his person (pp. 98-100). 
Lanyon’s room becomes like a photographic studio in which both sub- 
jects are required to pose. Once Hyde has stood in the ‘bright light’, the 
host orders him to ‘Compose yourself’ (Jekyll and Hyde, p. 102). This 
imperative conflates photographic and literary discourse, as if Lanyon 
wishes Hyde both to write himself and to provide a self-portrait that 
would shed ‘bright light’ on his identity. 

Yet Lanyon’s attempt to arrange himself and Hyde into a doctor- 
patient relationship is a sham: ‘an imitation of my ordinary manner’ 
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as he describes it (Jekyll and Hyde, p. 101). Although he tells Hyde to 
‘Compose yourself’, he is really talking to himself. Lanyon wishes to 
appear at his best, as he might in a photograph, yet even his ‘normal 
manner’ is self-fashioned and unstable. This scene denaturalises the 
middle-class self, showing it to be one of numerous social masks — one 
that requires a gun to defend its privileged position. Here the bour- 
geois exterior is, like Hyde himself, a kind of disguise. Yet in contrast 
with Levy, Stevenson does not suggest that there is a true self beneath. 
Lanyon’s pose is only one of many that he would be likely to strike 
throughout his day: as doctor, friend, husband, public defender of tra- 
ditional medicine, and so on. These different identities are not reliant 
upon a chemical formula, but are always already present. To amend 
a phrase of which Stevenson was very fond: the irrational Hyde and 
the tiber-rational Lanyon are brothers beneath the skin. They are both 
performers in their everyday lives, especially when they are being 
themselves. 

Showalter suggests that Jekyll and Hyde is ‘a case study of male hysteria’ 
related to ‘the shadow of homosexuality that surrounded Clubland’.!°! 
The question of what exactly Hyde gets up to in the East End is never 
resolved, which certainly leaves open the possibility of homosexual 
activity. Given increasing cultural concerns around sex between men in 
the final quarter of the nineteenth century, it seems likely that one of 
Lanyon’s suspicions about the relationship between Jekyll and Hyde is 
that they are lovers. Judith Butler has famously argued that the desig- 
nations ‘men’ and ‘women’ are performative social constructions that 
maintain a ‘compulsory heterosexuality’.1°? One implication of this 
argument is that Jekyll and his friends are not just performing the role 
of respectable men, but of (straight) men. If so, then when the reader 
sees Lanyon composing his identity as a gentleman, the photographic 
term connotes both class and gender performativity. Indeed, Lanyon’s 
seemingly inexplicable sense of threat, which compels him to carry 
a revolver, may be of a sexual nature (Jekyll and Hyde, pp. 98-100). 
A phallic symbol, the gun suggests fear and repulsion tinged with 
attraction: aspects that are characteristic of what both Showalter and 
Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick have described as ‘male homosexual panic’.!% 
This is a familiar argument with regard to Jekyll and Hyde, and it does 
not require further elaboration here. Nevertheless, it can help towards 
a fresh investigation of gender performativity in Levy’s Romance. While 
Stevenson depicts performativity as having to do exclusively with an 
elite group of men, Levy extends it to women who are of far less social 
standing. Even more provocatively, as the final part of this chapter will 
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argue, she also introduces the incest taboo into her representation of 
human sexuality and performance. 

By establishing a photography business, and through actions such as 
riding on the top of an omnibus, Levy’s Lorimer sisters challenge late 
Victorian models of womanhood. This challenge brings perceived dan- 
gers not just to gender roles, but also to the stability of gender as medi- 
ated through sexuality. Romance implies that lesbianism and incest are 
two possible results of sisters living together without a watchful male 
eye. We might speculate, for example, on the erotic possibilities of the 
sisters huddling together in the darkroom, as Carol Mavor does with 
regard to Clementina, Viscountess Hawarden and her daughter, also 
called Clementina.! In contrast to Mavor’s work, literary studies have 
analysed Victorian incest largely within a heterosexual framework.!% 
Yet incest and homosexuality taboos, which often emerge through fic- 
tion, share a strong connection. In his discussion of American literature, 
Denis Flannery argues that ‘sibling love is ... evoked and repudiated in 
the canon ... [and] is also a key means for the texts of that canon to 
articulate homoerotic possibilities for both men and women’.!% This 
trope is not limited to American writing but, as I will now argue, can 
also be found in Levy’s Romance. 

Several critics have argued that Levy felt same-sex desire. This view of 
her sexuality has been challenged by Christine Pullen, who notes the 
problems of applying twentieth-century labels such as ‘homosexual’ or 
‘bisexual’ to the late nineteenth century.!°” Whatever the truth of Levy’s 
own sexuality, Romance dramatises a pervasive threat of the sisters 
being ‘unwomanly’, in Aunt Caroline’s words. For example, even the 
forward-thinking and benevolent Frank Jermyn disapproves of Phyllis’ 
ironic manner toward Fanny’s engagement: having ‘a man’s dislike to 
hearing a woman talk cynically of sentiment’, feeling that this ‘should 
be exclusively a man’s privilege’ (p. 139). As the narrator of Levy’s short 
story ‘Between Two Stools’ (1883) puts it: ‘A pretty haziness, a charming 
inconsequence ... are the qualities the philistine male would fain see 
in his womankind’.!°8 Thus the performative nature of Fanny’s flirta- 
tions do not only construct her as a particular kind of woman, but as a 
woman per se. The shadow lurking behind this performance, like Hyde 
in the Mansfield photograph, is same-sex desire. Fanny’s ‘mincing’ per- 
formance does not dispel this shadow. 

Discussing a Girton-educated neighbour, who appears in only one 
scene, Kate Flint claims that Romance implies the existence of ‘other 
possibilities’ beyond heterosexuality. However, she also asserts defini- 
tively that ‘the sisters are heterosexual’. In contrast, I claim that the 
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novel’s representation of gender performativity is a suggestion of ‘other 
possibilities’ for the sisters. In the first instance, there is an erotic ten- 
sion between Gertrude and Constance Devonshire who, after becom- 
ing estranged from her former friend, lives a scandalous life in Paris, 
from where she writes letters to Gertrude quoting the infamous Greek 
poet Sappho (Romance, p. 189)."° More than this, however, the novel 
implies that Gertrude has sexual feelings for her youngest sister, Phyllis. 
This is never made explicit, though it can be inferred from Gertrude’s 
persistent concern with Phyllis’ beauty (p. 68, pp. 149-51), as well as 
the ‘curious pang’ she experiences when she strokes her sister’s hair 
(p. 106). The cultural status of lesbian (or ‘lesbian’) sexual desire in the 
late nineteenth century renders such desire always implicit, only able 
to be hinted at through terms such as ‘curious’. Incestuous love, and 
love between women, not only dare not speak their names, but dare not 
even be thought. Such an interpretation explains Gertrude’s perplexing 
behaviour at crucial points in the novel. 

In both an American and European context, Flannery notes the 
importance of fraternité to Enlightenment ideas of freedom and inde- 
pendence.'!! I would expand this analysis to the notion of sororité. 
Gertrude’s interest in the overlap between ideas of political and gender 
equality is clear from the references to her having written a play about 
Charlotte Corday, the killer of the French Revolutionary leader Jean- 
Paul Marat (Romance, p. 59). It is surely no coincidence that sisterhood — 
literally having female siblings with whom to go into business — enables 
the Lorimers’ move away from patriarchal control and into a society 
of ‘picked individuals’. Sisterhood is also an expression of equality, of 
being equal before men and each other. Each sister performs a useful 
function within their community - Gertrude is the manager, Lucy the 
chief photographic operator and developer, Fanny beautifies the house, 
and Phyllis assists with touching-up the images. Yet differences in 
age, talent and temperament mean that these positions are, in reality, 
unequal. Consequently Gertrude, who has the most authority, spends a 
large portion of the novel policing her sisters’ behaviour — particularly 
that of the wayward Phyllis. Gertrude concerns herself with the threat 
that her siblings might become so ‘unwomanly’ as to render them 
outside of the strictures of compulsory heterosexuality, though, in a 
related yet paradoxical fashion, there is also a degree of jealousy in her 
condemnation of Phyllis’ affair with Darrell. 

Discussing ‘the one personal injury which had been dealt’ to her, 
the narrator notes that Gertrude ‘recoiled from the thought of it, as 
from an unclean contact’ (Romance, p. 70). This ‘injury’ was apparently 
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caused by rejection from an unknown male suitor, and the metaphor 
of Gertrude recoiling ‘as from an unclean contact’ suggests disgust at 
almost compromising herself. The phrase connotes both electric bat- 
teries and contact printing, the latter being a development method 
used in gelatin emulsion photography.'” The term also has sexual, and 
for Levy lesbian, connotations. In 1887 she wrote to Vernon Lee using 
similar terminology: ‘You are something of an electric battery to me 
(this doesn’t sound polite) & I am getting faint fr. Want of contact!!! 
Levy had a habit of reusing phrases of which she was fond, and so the 
repetition of ‘contact’ may have signified more than she intended her 
readers to understand. In the same scene, while thinking of the future 
Gertrude senses ‘hints of a vague delight in the sweet, keen air; whisper- 
ings, promises, that had nothing to do with pyrogallic acid and acetate 
of soda; with the processes of developing, fixing, or intensifying’ 
(p. 70). Photography is introduced here only to be disavowed; it is a way 
of implying much more pleasurable sensations. 

As already stated, my suggestion is that Gertrude has sexual feelings 
for women: first her friend Constance Devonshire and later her sister, 
Phyllis. These are never acknowledged, and are in fact aggressively 
repressed. They can only be detected by their effect on objects around 
them. Flint’s discussion of the ‘Girton girl’ as having potentially lesbian 
overtones seems to me to be correct (it is notable that Levy wrote a 
longing letter to Lee during the production of this chapter), but I would 
take this discussion further by suggesting that the significance of the 
scene lies in the fact that it is Gertrude who watches.!"4 Indeed, despite 
having previously scolded Phyllis for making herself visible in the win- 
dow, she leans out herself to get a better view. Gertrude looks out and, 
in doing so, becomes the subject of the gaze rather than its object. She 
watches her neighbour, ‘the Girtonian’, walking with ‘a devoted cortége 
of school-girls straggling in her wake’ (Romance, p. 161).'!S This gaze 
is not simply one of voyeuristic power, however, but guilt and repres- 
sion as well. Despite her apparent sexual interest, Gertrude treats the 
woman ‘as a usurper’ and, along with her sisters, ‘indulged in much 
sarcastic comment on her appearance’ (p. 161). The narrator makes it 
clear that the Lorimers are being unfair, but does not suggest a reason 
for their behaviour other than the fact that the woman has taken the 
rooms once occupied by Lucy’s fiancé. Their uncharacteristic behaviour 
is most likely encouraged by Gertrude, who is the group’s leader and 
moral compass. Her condemnation of the Girtonian’s appearance, and 
concomitant desire to spy on her, result from a specific form of homo- 
sexual panic. The dynamics of the lesbian gaze are thus more complex, 
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especially in the nineteenth century, than Mulvey’s more normative 
model would allow. 

Patricia Smith has analysed what she calls ‘lesbian panic’, which 
she applies primarily to twentieth-century writings.!'° Building on the 
work of Smith, Sedgwick, and Showalter, I argue that Gertrude labours 
under a late-nineteenth-century form of lesbian panic. This, I claim, 
can be differentiated from Victorian male homosexual panic in two 
ways. First, so-called ‘romantic friendships’ between women were not 
at all unusual."!” Second, and more crucially, late Victorian middle- 
class women were at an axis between compulsory heterosexuality and 
expectations of modest behaviour. !!8 In Romance, this latter aspect leads 
Gertrude to suffer a high degree of anxiety. She wants to create a new 
way of being female, opening up hitherto restricted possibilities regard- 
ing what women can do, but to do so without threatening the category 
of woman itself. Yet she is acutely aware that by questioning previous 
notions of female capability, particularly by acting in ways that women 
are not supposed to behave, she and her sisters are implicitly challeng- 
ing traditional ideas of gender. 

The prude in Gertrude baffles her sisters, including Phyllis, who, in a 
gender-bending simile, says that she ‘is like the Bishop of Rumtyfoo ... 
she does draw the line at such unexpected places’ (Romance, p. 110). The 
reason for this hesitant and contradictory behaviour is that Gertrude 
does not want the Lorimer household to be seen as one in which sibling 
love is a danger; a house in which ‘odd women’ dwell, to adopt the title 
of George Gissing’s 1893 novel.!!° This threat can be averted by toler- 
ating the company of men. Yet such meetings can lead to scandals of 
the heterosexual kind, such as that between Phyllis and Darrell. When 
Gertrude says that she does not want to ignore ‘the ordinary practices 
of life’, her youngest sister replies ‘Then put up the shutters and get rid 
of the lease’ (p. 141). Gertrude is thus stuck in a double bind. As Phyllis’ 
comment suggests, gender roles are difficult to challenge without risk- 
ing disgrace. 

Critics have noted two aspects of the novel that seem rather ‘odd’. 
The first, already indicated, is the vacillation that Gertrude displays 
between radical feminism one the one hand and prudish conservatism 
on the other.!?° The second has been to criticise Phyllis’ death as a 
judgement on her overtly sexual behaviour, and to see this judgement 
as contradicting Levy’s own stance on sexuality.’*! Both of these contra- 
dictions result, I claim, from Gertrude’s lesbian panic. Despite the sug- 
gestion that bringing Phyllis home from Darrell’s house in a storm may 
have hastened her death, she feels no regret: ‘I think I have killed her ... 
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and if it were all to be done again — I would do it’ (Romance, p. 174). It is 
difficult to explain this callousness. Is it simply that Gertrude fears scan- 
dal? Or does she unconsciously wish Phyllis to die because this would 
prevent her from committing incest? The answer emerges in the scene 
that follows on from her sister’s death. Gertrude sits by Phyllis’ body, 
which, both in its demise and its preceding paleness, fits Terry Castle’s 
description of the apparitional or ghostly lesbian.!?? Gertrude looks at 
the corpse: ‘“She never cared for him,” a vindictive voice whispered 
to her from the depths of her heart’ (p. 179). She then ‘shrank back’ 
from this powerful feeling, ‘The passion ... the very strength which had 
caused her to prevail [against Darrell] seemed to her fearful and hide- 
ous things’ (p. 179). The strength that Gertrude remembers here is that 
which she displayed during her rescue of Phyllis, when she ‘met his 
[Darrell’s] glance with eyes that glowed with a passion yet fiercer than 
his own’ and, finding herself ‘the stronger of the two’, forced him to 
back down (p. 172). At the time she had felt ‘a curious elation, a mighty 
throb of what was almost joy’ at taking the supposedly masculine posi- 
tion of strength (p. 172). Her shrinking back at this sexually charged 
memory, her first adoption of the gaze, recalls the earlier recoiling 
from an unclean contact. The implicit recognition here is of a ‘fearful 
and hideous’ homoerotic desire for her sister, and a consequent jealous 
denial of Phyllis’ feelings for Darrell. By the narrative’s conclusion, it 
is clear that Phyllis’ death is the price that the novel exacts in order to 
contain Gertrude’s lesbian panic. 

The ‘vindictive’ voice that whispers to Gertrude ‘from the depths of 
her heart’ indicates that, as with Henry Jekyll, her forbidden urges have 
revealed a split within her self. It is now that the gendered power latent 
in the good doctor’s potion becomes manifest: lacking a similar way to 
free herself from responsibility, Gertrude is forced to repress her desires. 
To this end, her movements, actions, and vision are repeatedly termed 
‘mechanical’ (Romance, p. 120, p. 130, p. 158, p. 160, p. 176), a phrase 
that signifies Gertrude’s surveillance over her sisters and herself. This 
term hides the strength of her passions, since it is intended to imply a 
lack of bodily presence - exactly the sense in which photography was 
discussed by many of its practitioners. Beneath a veneer of mechanical 
observation, Gertrude fears her homosexual urges and takes a great deal 
of effort to expunge them. For example, in a reversal of one of Jekyll’s 
involuntary transformation sequences, she takes regular morning walks 
in Regent’s Park, ‘exorcising her demons; she was obliged, as she said, to 
ride her soul on the curb, and be very careful that it did not take the bit 
between its teeth’ (p. 119). The demons being exorcised are not those 
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of her former male lover, since the novel says that she dwelt ‘not on the 
recollection of past sorrow, so much as on the cruel hunger for a present 
joy’ (p. 119). The animalistic imagery implies that Gertrude is trying to 
drive out primal urges, although the narrative alternates between sug- 
gesting that it is she who needs controlling (her ‘cruel hunger’) or some 
other force that is within but is not her (riding ‘her soul on the curb’). 
Her hunger is cruel because, without Henry Jekyll’s class and gender 
status, it cannot be realised. Since the ‘curb’ refers to a lever-operated 
bridle, the quotation suggests that Gertrude is attempting to gain 
mastery of her desires before they gain control of her. The equestrian 
imagery also recalls the judgmental Aunt Caroline, whose appearance 
is twice compared to that of a horse (p. 63, p. 99). If Gertrude does not 
succeed in controlling her ‘cruel hunger’ for her sister, then she knows 
that society, embodied by her aunt, will judge her severely. As the nar- 
rator states with regard to the Lorimers’ financial status, in a phrase 
that might equally apply to Gertrude’s sexuality, there is only ‘a plank 
between them and the pitiless, fathomless ocean’ (p. 95). 

For Levy, photography implies the performative construction of gen- 
der. At the beginning of the novel, when the reader first sees all of the 
sisters gathered together, Phyllis quips ‘Now that we are all grouped ... 
there is nothing left but for Lucy to focus us’ (Romance, p. 53). This 
‘very small joke’, as it is termed, connotes the running over of posing 
from the realm of photography and out into the world. Indeed, if the 
sisters are posing while being themselves, as the quotation implies, then 
can this be said to constitute their ‘true’ selves? The novel refuses to 
interrogate this issue further, having broached aspects of sexuality that 
Levy did not wish to pursue — perhaps because of the book’s intended 
audience, and possibly because she was battling with similar issues in 
her personal life. Whatever the reason, Levy’s use of photography raises 
questions that the novel ultimately refuses to answer. Readers can only 
speculate on how much further she would have taken these issues if she 
had lived longer than her 27 years. 


Conclusion 


Robert Louis Stevenson and Amy Levy both explore the metaphorical 
possibilities of photography on the verge of the Kodak revolution. The 
fact that these possibilities are intertwined with notions of performa- 
tive identity suggests that photography was, by the late nineteenth 
century, coming to be seen as a way of creating and maintaining a 
public selfhood. For Stevenson this selfhood was composite: multiform 
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and inherently paradoxical. For Levy it was posed —- but posed in a way 
that was both deliberate and unconscious. In each case these inter- 
rogations of performative identity lead to further questions of gender 
and sexuality: in Stevenson’s case to the possibility of homosexuality 
among Jekyll’s clubby cohort, and in Levy’s case to the fear of incest 
and lesbianism. 

As I have shown, Stevenson defamilarises the bourgeois male through 
a variety of photographic images: the zoopraxiscope, darkroom, 
and Galtonian composite. Muybridge’s ‘instantaneous, photographic, 
magic-lantern zoetrope’ furnished him with a metaphor to describe a 
new kind of urban modernity. The zoopraxiscope suggested the effect of 
modern life upon consciousness, something that Stevenson explored in 
his writings about San Francisco, and later re-used in his most famous 
novel, to suggest the impossibility of escaping from modernity’s de- 
individualising power. Jekyll and Hyde also implies the moral similitude 
between Hyde and the men who track him down. Being in a position of 
unprecedented privilege and responsibility, Utterson, Lanyon and Jekyll 
perform a variety of social functions, during which they are expected 
to behave as if they are several different people. This encourages them 
to adopt composite identities, and to become men capable of widely 
contradictory and hypocritical behaviour. Galton’s photographic com- 
posites were crucial in Stevenson’s understanding of protean selfhood. 
For him, the complex, multi-faceted identities of clubland’s bourgeois 
members encouraged a widespread culture of pretence. It also enabled 
an increasing acknowledgment of non-normative modes of sexuality. 

Levy’s Romance follows through many of Jekyll and Hyde’s hints, 
extending its representation of the performance of gender beyond the 
narrow bounds in which it was set by Stevenson. Rather than being a 
conservative, genteel text, Romance in fact presents a view of sexuality 
that is, in its own way, as radical as that of Jekyll and Hyde. As I have 
argued, Romance dramatises a nineteenth-century form of ‘lesbian 
panic’, in which Gertrude Lorimer is stuck between different modes of 
sexuality. The novel presents a performative version of gender construc- 
tion. However, Gertrude’s incestuous desire for her sister presents the 
text with a problem: how can traditional gender roles and normative 
understandings of gender be challenged without bringing down the 
entire framework of compulsory heterosexuality? In the late nineteenth 
century, and despite Levy’s best efforts, it would appear that it could not. 

As noted at the beginning of this chapter, Levy used photography 
to analyse — in fact, to denigrate — the work of William Dean Howells. 
Although I will not follow her in mocking him for the stiffness and 
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formality of his characters, Levy’s comparison of Howells with photo- 
graphy will nevertheless prove helpful for the current study. In the next 
chapter, I follow her lead by suggesting that photographic difference 
ought to be a significant factor in analysing the style of his work. Like 
the authors of this chapter, Howells was concerned with photography’s 
relation to ‘posing’, although his opinion of this relation was quite 
different. 


4 


‘We do the rest’: Photography, 
Labour, and Howellsian Realism 


In Suburban Sketches (1871), one of William Dean Howells’ earliest 
publications, the Sallie family take a boat trip down Boston’s Charles 
River and along the East Coast. Like an increasing number of bourgeois 
American families of the 1870s, they memorialise their ‘Day’s Pleasure’ 
by having a picture taken.! Waiting for the exposure, they arrange 
themselves into ‘striking and characteristic attitudes’ for a ‘brief space of 
time that seems so long’ (Suburban Sketches, p. 150). The photographer 
turns his back during the exposure ‘as photographers always do, with 
that air of hiding their tears’ (p. 150). The resulting image, which the 
reader never sees, may be realistic in the sense of recording what was 
in front of the lens, but it will be unrealistic in that what it records are 
the ‘characteristic attitudes’ known as posing. Like Levy and Stevenson, 
Howells concerned himself with the social implications of posing, 
though, unlike them, he felt it to be something of a moral and political 
danger. 

The pose was a topic of increasing cultural attention in the late nine- 
teenth century, as demonstrated by the respective trials of the American 
photographer Napoleon Sarony and Oscar Wilde. In 1883, Sarony sued 
a lithograph company for using his photographs of Wilde. His victory 
in court, according to Daniel Novak, established that ‘Wilde’s famous 
“pose” was not his own property’.” Michael Meyer suggests that Wilde’s 
pose effaced ‘the difference between illusion and reality’ because it was 
devised to mirror a character in Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera Patience, a 
satire of the aesthetic movement that was widely believed to be based 
on Wilde.* It was this conflation of pose and reality that eventually 
resulted in the playwright’s highly publicised downfall.* In contrast to 
Wilde, Howells saw the pose as being dangerous because it undermined 
the stability of visible truth upon which he based his work as a realist 
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author. In this sense, as I shall explain, the posing scene from Suburban 
Sketches encapsulates photography’s contradictory position in relation 
to Howells’ well-known championing of literary realism. 

Photography, both as a motif and as a mode of organising representa- 
tion, was one of Howells’ main weapons in his struggle against literary 
romance. This broad term was used by him to cover the fantastical or 
historical novels of the early 1800s, exemplified by the work of James 
Fenimore Cooper and (particularly) Walter Scott; the light, mass-pro- 
duced fiction of his own age; as well as the New Journalism. The func- 
tion of each of these forms, Howells thought, was to provide ‘idle lies 
about human nature and the social fabric’ — lies which tended to sup- 
port a conservative and pro-capitalist agenda.‘ In contrast, Howellsian 
realism used the writer’s ‘experience and observation’ to puncture 
ideological obfuscations of the kind that he believed were fostered by 
romance. Howells claimed that romantic literature had once thrived 
because it had captured the zeitgeist of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, but that it was now in the process of being sub- 
sumed by literary realism, which could more accurately describe life in 
an industrial, capitalist democracy.’ 

Literary realism, according to Fredric Jameson, operates on an under- 
standing that it knows something about the world.® In this sense, 
Howells was a realist because he believed in literature’s ability to cre- 
ate a recognisable connection with ‘real life’. Photography occupied 
a complicated position in his thinking. He referred to realism as ‘the 
photographic school in fiction’ (ES, April 1887, p. 74). Yet he was aware 
that if a realist work were photographic only in the sense of accumulat- 
ing details, then it would lack sufficient pathos to attract, maintain and 
influence a sizeable readership. He wrote that ‘when realism becomes 
false to itself, when it heaps up facts merely, and maps life instead of 
picturing it, realism will perish’ (ES, February 1890, p. 239). It was per- 
haps with this in mind that Mark Twain later used a photographic meta- 
phor to describe his friend’s work: ‘Mr. Howells’ pictures are not mere 
stiff, hard, accurate photographs; they are photographs with feeling in 
them, and sentiment, photographs taken in a dream, one might say’.? 
The task for literary realists, then, was how to approximate photogra- 
phy through detailed, unbiased depiction, without losing the essential, 
dreamlike element of ‘feeling’. 

Howells used photography to think through issues of hard work, 
‘character’ and success. These were important to him in part due to his 
status as one of the first novelists to earn a more-than-sufficient living 
from the literary marketplace, and in part as a result of the prevailing 
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ethos of the period. Thanks to an enormous expansion in the reading 
public, along with a concomitant growth of periodicals and journals 
such as Harper’s Magazine and the Atlantic Monthly, his work achieved 
a popularity that an earlier generation of American writers — including 
Nathanial Hawthorne, Henry David Thoreau, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow — could not have imagined. Howells 
was extremely conscious of this fact, not least because he had worked 
hard in his youth to ingratiate himself with these very writers. 

Since he was neither independently wealthy nor supported by a 
patron, Howells was deeply concerned with issues of labour and of how 
to make one’s way in the world.'° It is clear that he had distinctly mixed 
feelings about his situation. In an article entitled ‘The Man of Letters 
as a Man of Business’, he notes that while the writer ‘must be ... only 
too glad if there is a market for his wares’, he still feels a lingering sense 
of ‘the sin and the shame’ of putting a price-tag on art.!! His reliance 
on a puritanical discourse of ‘shame’ demonstrates the extent to which 
he was influenced by what Max Weber famously called the Protestant 
work ethic. Yet despite the apparent ‘shame’ of turning art into a com- 
modity, he states that ‘I am glad and proud to be of those who eat 
their bread in the sweat of their own brows, and not the sweat of other 
men’s brows’.!* Being paid to write aligns the author with the millions 
of American ‘mechanics, farmers, day-laborers’ who must labour or else 
starve. Furthermore, there is a pride in production: in bringing into ‘the 
world something that was not choately there before’.!3 

This chapter will explore the interconnections between Howells’ 
views on work, literature, and photography. During the period in 
which he began his novelistic career, the early photographer was a fig- 
ure of intense suspicion, and photography was itself seen as a socially 
unacceptable way of making a living. Among the reasons for this, as 
Chapters Two and Three have shown, included a distrust of itinerant 
and lower-class photographers, as well as awareness of the connec- 
tions between photography, dangerous chemicals and suicide. Another 
reason, I now suggest, is that the apparently automatic nature of pho- 
tography meant that there was no discernible labour involved in the 
production of recorded images. This meant that photography seemed 
too easy, particularly in a nineteenth-century context in which hard 
work was believed to form what was known as ‘character’. 

The first part of the chapter will argue that one of Howells’ recurring 
characters, Bartley Hubbard, is a rewriting of Holgrave, the daguerreo- 
typist from Hawthorne’s The House of the Seven Gables (1851). Hubbard 
is the anti-hero of A Modern Instance (1882), and he also makes a brief 
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appearance in The Rise of Silas Lapham (1885). Both he and Holgrave, I 
suggest, embody their respective author’s concerns about the nature of 
work. As I will show, Howells recasts the daguerreotypist in a more up 
to date or ‘Modern Instance’. He objects to Holgrave in terms that are 
intimately entwined with notions of labour and the practice of pho- 
tography. Although Hubbard appears in only two scenes of The Rise of 
Silas Lapham, he provides an important marker against which Howells 
defines the eponymous Lapham’s philosophy of diligence. At the book’s 
opening, Hubbard interrogates Lapham about the meaning of a fam- 
ily photograph. The different ways in which these characters interpret 
photography equate to two different models of self. The image becomes 
a site of struggle between two ideologies. The first is roughly equivalent 
to the culture of ‘personality’, which, according to Warren Susman, 
would come to dominate the twentieth century.'* The other perspec- 
tive, Lapham’s own, is a more old-fashioned view that ‘character’ is the 
result of applied morality and hard work. 

I will move on to the period 1886 to 1892, during which Howells 
wrote the ‘Editor’s Study’ column for Harper’s Magazine. In these years 
he explored further the relations between his writing practice and 
photography, moving away from posing to issues of photographic post- 
production. He used the darkroom to show novelists the benefits of a 
realist aesthetic. Crucially, he also suggested that the new Kodak repre- 
sented an unacceptable short cut — an easy form of labour in which the 
author could press the button and someone else would do the rest. The 
new photography was at this time a symbol of literary laziness, against 
which he could position his own laborious struggles to produce Harper’s 
monthly columns. 

However, as the final section of this chapter will show, he changed 
his mind about the Kodak, coming to see it as prism through which the 
realist could view the ever-changing impressions of the busy, modern 
city. This metamorphosis in Howells’ thinking took place in London Films 
(1905), in which he used the Kodak camera to theorise the nature of 
visual truth and the representation of experience. Significantly, his most 
positive and complex portrayal of the Kodak came when he was on a for- 
eign holiday. Away from the pressures of production, he was able to take 
pleasure in a new and ambitious kind of writing, one that looked ahead to 
the post-realist literature of the Modernist period. The literary Kodak, he 
came to believe, did not rely upon a machine to do the work, but instead 
asked the audience to bear a greater burden of the labour of meaning. 

Howells’ use of photographic discourse was never straightforward. It 
also changed over time. To reflect these changes, the current chapter is 
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organised into three periods: his early career as a major realist novel- 
ist in the early- to mid-1880s, his time as a literary critic for Harper’s 
Magazine from the mid 1880s to early 1890s, and finally his turn away 
from traditional positivist realism after the turn of the century. My read- 
ing of Howells is not simply that he was a writer who was more ‘photo- 
graphic’ than most critics have acknowledged, but also that his view of 
photography changed several times. Although he was not a photogra- 
pher (he referred to himself as ‘the most immechanical of humankind’), 
Howells’ photographic discourse became more subtle and complex the 
more he learned about different photographic techniques.!5 The advent 
of the Kodak coincided with his interest in what Lance Rubin has identi- 
fied as a turn-of-the-century ‘Memory Crisis’, a concern with memory 
that ran through the influential work of Sigmund Freud, Henri Bergson, 
and Howells’ good friend William James.!° The latter had an important 
impact upon Howells after the turn of the century, though arguably 
not as important as the release of the Brownie camera. As I will show, a 
‘kodakian’ photographic conceit pushed the writer’s conception of liter- 
ary realism to a point that he would later regret, because it no longer 
appeared to be realism at all. 

Photography was part of Howells’ everyday existence. In 1886, an 
interviewer for the New York World noticed photographs scattered 
about the famous author’s office, including pictures of Mark Twain, 
Howells’ wife Elinor, and the Howells’ children.!? He exchanged such 
images throughout his life, including with Twain, who joked that if he 
were to send Howells any more photographs, he would have to destroy 
some old ones to make room.!* Like Twain, Howells was fastidious in 
controlling his public image via photography: he forbad his publishers 
to circulate photographs taken before he grew his moustache, which 
was a nineteenth-century symbol of maturity and prestige.!? Despite his 
familiarity with photographic media, there remains a paucity of critical 
analysis on the relationship between Howells and photography. This is 
particularly surprising given the amount of scholarship on photography 
and other Gilded Age authors. 

I am aware of two exceptions. The first is a 1977 essay by Ralph F. 
Bogardus, which claims that Howells was ambivalent about photogra- 
phy throughout his lifetime. This was, he argues, the result of Howells’ 
confusion as to what ‘potential implications photography held for 
literature’.2? More recently, Rubin has discussed photography in rela- 
tion to two of Howells’ turn-of-the-century short stories.?! As part of 
a larger argument that his later fiction ‘experimented with new forms 
and expressions that challenged his literary and cultural ideas’, Rubin 
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suggests that ‘Howells and the realists remained somewhat irresolute 
and apprehensive toward the new technology’.” Building on this work, 
the current chapter charts the ambivalence, irresolution, and apprehen- 
sion identified by Borgardus and Rubin, and suggests that this attitude 
resulted from Howells rethinking photography during a period of tech- 
nological transition. 

First, however, I turn to a comparison of Holgrave and Hubbard. In 
the following section, I show the important ways in which Howells’ 
mental tussle with his predecessor Hawthorne, his ‘anxiety of influence’ 
in Harold Bloom’s famous phrase, was also an anxiety about the role of 
photography in producing the modern self.?3 


Rewriting Holgrave: Howells and The House of the Seven 
Gables 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The House of the Seven Gables tells the story of 
the Pynchon family, who are cursed because of nefarious acts commit- 
ted by their ancestors. The land on which the eponymous house sits was 
unfairly acquired in the 1600s by Colonel Pynchon, who subsequently 
caused the former owner, Matthew Maule, to be hanged for witchcraft. 
Before his execution, Maule laid a curse on Pynchon, which appears to 
affect the family into the nineteenth century. One of the present-day 
family members, Judge (also Governor) Pynchon, who bears a marked 
resemblance to the Colonel, has framed his relative Clifford Pynchon 
for murder in order to get his hands on a missing land deed. Partly 
thanks to Clifford’s absence, the house’s current occupant, Hephzibah 
Pynchon, has been forced to take in a lodger to help pay her bills. The 
lodger is the daguerreotypist and ex-journalist, Holgrave, who has taken 
an assumed name because he is actually a member of the Maule family, 
and who during the course of the novel falls in love with the house’s 
other occupant, the young and beautiful Phoebe Pynchon. 

The daguerreotype serves as an anti-model for Hawthorne’s fiction, an 
example of a representational system to be avoided. Phoebe Pynchon 
suggests that daguerreotype portraits are ‘hard and stern; besides dodg- 
ing away from the eye, and trying to escape altogether’, a reference 
to the way that a daguerreotype image disappears when turned at 
too oblique or sharp an angle.?”* For his part, Holgrave claims that the 
daguerreotype is a neutral process and therefore cannot lie. He suggests 
that ‘There is a wonderful insight in Heaven’s broad and simple sun- 
shine’, aligning himself with those who professed the daguerreotype 
to be made by the sun alone (Seven Gables, p. 108). While some give 
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the machine ‘credit only for depicting the merest surface’, in reality, 
he says, ‘it actually brings out the secret character with a truth that no 
painter would ever venture upon’ (p. 108). To prove his point, he shows 
Phoebe a picture of Judge Pynchon. He suggests that while the charis- 
matic Judge may show ‘an exceedingly pleasant countenance, indica- 
tive of benevolence, openness of heart, sunny good-humor, and other 
praiseworthy qualities’ in his everyday dealings with people, ‘The sun, 
as you see, tells quite another story, and will not be coaxed out of it, 
after half a dozen patient attempts on my part’ (p. 108). Here posing is 
useless because the Judge’s malevolent character shines through regard- 
less. The inability of the photographer to control the image, despite 
repeated efforts, demonstrates the extent to which daguerreotypy is 
neutral. This is what makes the image realistic, and which later allows a 
post-mortem photograph of Judge Pynchon to serve as evidence of his 
death (p. 342). 

The fact that Holgrave is a photographic realist, while Hawthorne, 
in his Preface, declares his book to be a romance, has received much 
critical attention. Carol Shloss, for example, suggests that Hawthorne 
considered ‘photographic’ to mean true to life, and that he therefore 
contrasted Holgrave’s daguerreotypy with the imagination of his roman- 
tic fictions.”5 In contrast to the daguerreotypist, then, Hawthorne says 
that the romance writer ‘may so manage his atmospherical medium as 
to bring out or mellow the lights, and deepen and enrich the shadows, 
of the picture’ (Seven Gables, p. v). Hawthorne’s terminology highlights 
the difference between his method and Holgrave’s photography. It is 
unwise, the author continues, to determine if events in a romance have 
a real ‘historical connection’, or to bring his ‘fancy-pictures almost 
into positive contact with the realities of the moment’ (p. vii). This is 
because the character and events in the romance are, in contrast to the 
daguerreotype, ‘really of the author’s own making, or, at all events, of 
his own mixing’ (p. viii). 

Howells first met Hawthorne in 1860, when Howells was an aspiring 
(if not terribly good) poet. Their initial meeting was awkward, which 
set the tone for Howells’ general response to the older writer’s work.”° 
Hawthorne, Howells writes, ‘dominated me as completely as any author 
I have read. More truly than any other American author he has been a 
passion with me’.?’ Yet if he was a significant influence on Howells, the 
results were somewhat mixed. On the one hand, Howells suggested that 
Hawthorne had paved the way for the new realist school.’ Indeed, he 
admired Hawthorne so much in his youth that he made a pilgrimage to 
Salem ‘and looked up the House of Seven Gables’ while he was there.”? 
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On the other hand, Howells could be quite myopic in his praise. He pre- 
ferred, for instance, Hawthorne’s lesser-known The Blithdale Romance to 
his more critically acclaimed novels, on the grounds that The Blithdale 
Romance was (despite its title) ‘more realistic’.*° 

Howells shared Hawthorne’s belief in the rigid separation of romance 
and realism.*! He also agreed with him that the romance writer’s self is 
discernible in his/her work. In a review of The Scarlet Letter, he writes 
that Hawthorne ‘makes us aware of himself, of his melancholy grace 
and sombre power; we feel his presence in every passage ... he over- 
shadows us, so that we touch and see through him’.*? For Howells, the 
realist author operated in just the opposite way: as he put it in a letter 
to Annie Howells Fréchette, his own approach was to make detailed 
descriptions based upon minute observation, and to include as little 
of himself in the writing as possible.** This comparison suggests the 
importance that Howells placed on Hawthorne as a paradigmatic figure 
of romance, a type of fiction that he saw as being unsuited for the late 
nineteenth century. As Richard Brodhead puts it, Howells was ‘one of 
the first authors to receive Hawthorne specifically as a past [italics in 
original]’.*4 As an aspiring writer, Howells deliberately put himself into 
Hawthorne’s shoes: working for his former patron, James T. Fields, the 
publisher of The Atlantic Monthly, and even getting himself enrolled in 
the prestigious and exclusive Saturday Club, of which Hawthorne was 
a member. Brodhead is right to argue that Hawthorne was a significant 
influence on Howells, especially on A Modern Instance. I will now build 
on his analysis by claiming that Howells’ character Bartley Hubbard is a 
recasting of Holgrave for a later (and more openly careerist) age. 

Despite his deep attachment to and admiration for much of 
Hawthorne’s work, Howells found The House of the Seven Gables to 
be ‘tiresome’, its plot ‘slight’ and ‘whimsical’, and its characters two- 
dimensional and lacking in ‘vitality’. Although he includes Holgrave 
within this criticism, Howells also singles out the daguerreotypist as 
having the potential to be of interest: Holgrave represents, he asserts, a 
‘generous rebellion against the obsession of the present by the past’.35 
Hubbard possesses a similar feeling of ‘generous rebellion’ against long- 
held traditions. Like Holgrave he is a journalist but, unlike his predeces- 
sor, Hubbard is part of a wider cultural shift toward what became known 
as New Journalism. One example of his cavalier attitude to the past 
occurs when Hubbard reorganises a local country newspaper according 
to his ‘modern conception’, throwing out the older, more antiquated 
forms of reporting so that it becomes ‘little more than an open letter 
of neighbourhood gossip’. Hubbard embodies Howells’ fears about 
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the state of journalism, a fear that extended to the reading public more 
broadly. 

For Hawthorne, the daguerreotype represents a unidirectional model 
of power, flowing from the neutral, omniscient camera, without the 
intervention of any human agent. As Marcy J. Dinius notes, the scene in 
which Judge Pynchon’s body sits for days in his old chair following his 
death from apoplexy is reminiscent of a daguerreotype exposure.*” On 
one level, this scene connotes the popular use of daguerreotypes to pho- 
tograph the recently deceased. On another, it shows the perfect condi- 
tions under which a long-exposure daguerreotype image might be taken 
of any subject — that is, through their immobility and submission. In 
other words, the scene suggests that photography works best when sub- 
jects do not try to assert themselves through posing — an understand- 
able assumption in the era of the daguerreotype. Indeed, Hawthorne’s 
narrator mocks the dead Judge for his passivity, for missing his daily 
appointments and meals, and for being unable to remove a fly from his 
face: ‘Art thou too weak, that wast so powerful? Not brush away a fly? 
Nay, then, we give thee up’ (Seven Gables, pp. 306-20). Holgrave is also a 
practising mesmerist - mesmerism and photography, the novel implies, 
are similar and related processes, because both operate best with pli- 
ant, impassive subjects. In contrast, as the following section will show, 
photography in A Modern Instance operates through the intervention of 
a living, posing subject. Hubbard’s photographic posing, I will argue, 
suggests a ‘posing’ attitude to life more generally. 


Illicit images: Bartley Hubbard and photographic 
portraiture 


Thomas Gold Appleton praised A Modern Instance for being ‘photo- 
graphic in its pictures’.’8 It is unsurprising that Appleton used this 
particular metaphor, given the book’s photographically suggestive title. 
Photographic portraits, I suggest, recur in A Modern Instance as sym- 
bols of the self-destructive tendency of its main protagonist, Bartley 
Hubbard. Set in the 1870s, the novel details the failed relationship 
between Hubbard and his wife, Marcia — from their initial courtship, 
his flirtations and eventual affairs with other women, abandonment 
of his wife and young daughter, divorce proceedings, and eventual 
murder. A sub-plot involves the secret love held for Marcia Hubbard by 
Ben Halleck, an upper-class Bostonian whom Hubbard met at college. 
The book was one of the first pieces of divorce literature ever written in 
America. Some considered the writing of such material to be extremely 
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offensive, while others thought that Howells was criticising divorcées.°? 
Howells’ choice of subject matter for A Modern Instance was an implicit 
statement that realism could handle topics that other literary forms 
tended to avoid. 

Hubbard is a journalist in the rural village of Equity. Despite the fact 
that he is courting Marcia Gaylord, the Squire’s daughter, Hubbard keeps 
a bundle of flirtatious letters and photographs in his desk, sent by women 
he had known during his college days. The narrator notes that when the 
subjects posed themselves for their pictures, they did ‘their best to look 
as they hoped he might think they looked’ (A Modern Instance, p. 29). 
Posing is here a guessing game, or a kind of coquettish negotiation, in 
which the women try but ultimately fail to keep his attention. Instead 
of being enticed, Hubbard looks at the portraits and wonders whether 
he ought to have kept correspondence with the other, more fashionable 
ladies he had met through Ben Halleck. Like the working-class custom- 
ers in Henry Mayhew’s ‘Street Photography’ article, the women in these 
photographs are interchangeable. The pictures send Hubbard into a 
‘pensive reverie’ about his vacation in Boston and the women he met 
there (p. 34). This demonstrates the fantastical sexual imagination that 
will destroy his future marriage: Hubbard muses ‘in that formless way 
in which a young man thinks about young girls’, a phrase suggestive of 
masturbation (p. 34). As if experiencing le petite mort, he feels guilt and 
shame once he has finished looking at the images, afterward comparing 
Marcia more favourably with the others (p. 35). 

Later in the novel, Howells implies a connection between intercourse 
and photography when he writes, after Hubbard has finally abandoned 
Marcia and their young daughter, that the reporter had ‘abundantly 
perpetuated himself’ in photographs (A Modern Instance, p. 444). This 
phrase suggests both sexual indiscretion and personal vanity, so that 
the exchange and reproduction of photographs becomes analogous 
to illicit sex. Once he has absconded, Hubbard does not feel remorse 
because, metaphorically speaking, he has already been unfaithful. In 
this novel, the exchange of images is equivalent to the exchange of 
flirtatious glances, even of bodily fluids. This is because small collodion 
images such as cartes de visite could be hidden, kept close to the body, 
or held in the hand in a state of physical intimacy. The fact that anyone 
might exchange such pictures with anyone else makes the conflation 
of sex and photography even more socially unacceptable. Hubbard’s 
photographs ‘were of that sort which the laxness of our social life 
invites young people, who have met pleasantly, to exchange as long 
as they like, without explicit intentions on either side’, affording ‘an 
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excitement whose charm is hard to realize afterward’ (p. 29). His pho- 
tographic exchange is a form of anarchic social relation. As such it is 
outside the normative bounds of social control, hidden from the ideo- 
logical forces that typically moderate behaviour. 

In contrast to the daguerreotype in The House of Seven Gables, portrai- 
ture in A Modern Instance is inherently ambiguous and open to multiple 
meanings. For Howells such a situation is not liberatory. Portraits func- 
tion in precisely the terms that he understood literary romance: that is, 
as encouraging people to make bad life choices based upon pre-existing 
assumptions. The most ‘un-moral’ romances, he says, ‘merely tickle 
our prejudices’, causing harm to ‘the young man whose character they 
help so much to form or deform, and the women of all ages whom they 
keep so much in ignorance of the world they misrepresent’ (ES, April 
1887, p. 74). Marcia Hubbard is a good example of this, being igno- 
rant of her husband’s unfaithfulness and idealising him as if he were a 
romantic hero, long after he has abandoned her. She also misinterprets 
the meaning of his portraits. The pictures with which he has ‘abun- 
dantly perpetuated himself’ actually encourage her delusions about his 
whereabouts (A Modern Instance, p. 454). For example, she believes that 
he is being held against his will in a mental institution, and when her 
father says that he is more likely to be in a gambling house, she uses 
Hubbard’s photographs as tenuous evidence of his innocence. Holding 
them up, she notes the physical similarity of father and daughter: ‘Isn’t 
she like him? ... She has his long eyelashes exactly, and his hair and 
complexion, hasn’t she?’ (p. 454) She equates photographic appearance 
with moral resemblance, an unconvincing conflation that Howells sees 
as operating within a romantic paradigm. 

Marcia Hubbard is not the only person to fall for her husband’s looks. 
His handsome face and charismatic personality convince many people 
that he is a thoughtful, careful and diligent individual. In the above 
scene, photography provides apparently credible evidence for this per- 
sona, even while his private (and eventually not so private) actions prove 
the opposite. Howells associates such public posing with urban moder- 
nity. To be successful in the big cities to which Hubbard is attracted, a 
person must be open, sociable, and highly concerned with appearances. 
Hubbard thus fits Karen Halttunen’s model of the ‘confidence man’, a 
figure that came to prominence in American culture between the 1830s 
and 1870s. As Halttunen suggests, the confidence man was the ideal 
antitype for an American middle-class concerned about yet committed 
to an expanding market society, and the perceived hypocrisy that went 
along with such expansion.*° Like a con man, Hubbard hypocritically 
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expounds platitudes about the importance of honesty in public life, yet 
has himself ‘no more moral nature than a base-ball’, as Halleck notes 
(A Modern Instance, p. 387 & p. 243). Significantly, his one-time friend 
also says that Hubbard is ‘The sort of chap you’d expect to find, the next 
time you met him, in Congress or the house of correction’ (p. 243). This 
conflation of government and criminality indicates Howells’ critique 
of American society, suggesting that the country is increasingly run by 
talented, charming, and amoral crooks. 

Halttunen links the confidence man to ‘the problem of securing suc- 
cess in the anonymous “world of strangers” that was the antebellum 
city’.*! After the Civil War, she writes, this problem became even more 
acute, as the country gradually shed the culture of sentimentalism, and 
the confidence man became ‘a kind of model for young American men 
to emulate’.*”? This was encapsulated by Horatio Alger’s Ragged Dick 
novels, which provided the archetypical rags-to-respectability story that 
Howells both was influenced by and attempted to write back against, 
including in A Modern Instance and The Rise of Silas Lapham. In the ear- 
lier novel, Hubbard displays charm that wins him Marcia’s heart, and 
a degree of success in the newspaper line. His engaging persona is also 
what brings him down, however, as it leads to his affair with a co-worker 
and subsequent flight to the West, where he is eventually killed. Howells 
thus seems to be making a critical comment on the qualities of personal 
magnetism that were beginning to be seen as essential to success in late 
nineteenth-century America. Personal magnetism is another quality 
that connects the two characters under discussion, except that Holgrave 
literally mesmerises people, while Hubbard does so metaphorically. 
Hubbard is the more socially dangerous figure, because he has internal- 
ised the mesmerist’s ability without any of Holgrave’s self-restraint. This 
difference encapsulates Howells’ anxiety about the postbellum shift in 
attitude toward confidence men that Halttunen identifies. 

In order to advance Bartley’s career, the Hubbards move from Equity 
to Boston, a change that suits husband far more than wife, since it 
gives him a wider field in which to perform. He progresses in his career 
largely because of his ability to look and talk well. He speaks the lan- 
guage of morality, for example, but only as a tool for advancement. As 
Halleck puts it: ‘Pity, rectitude, moral indignation, a blameless life, he 
knows that they’re all instruments for him’ (p. 413). The novel thus pos- 
its a modern kind of identity, one which is mostly concerned with the 
promotion of self rather than doing good works or making connections 
with others. Susman calls this the culture of personality, in which each 
individual tries (paradoxically) to stand out from the crowd.* 
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Hubbard is not the only figure in the novel for whom photographs 
mediate social relations. Photographic portraits encapsulate the lives 
of the novel’s other protagonists. For example, Ben Halleck is in love 
with Marcia Hubbard, believing her to be the ‘lost love’ he once saw 
in his youth, and for whose picture he bribed a village photographer 
(A Modern Instance, p. 236). The text neither commits to nor demurs 
from Halleck’s belief that Hubbard’s wife is the woman in the picture. 
His sister Olive expresses amazement: ‘Why, you don’t think it was her 
photograph!’ (p. 340) Halleck asserts that it was, but the question intro- 
duces an element of doubt. If the image is not of Marcia, then his love 
is interchangeable and not unique. In any case, and like this vanished 
picture, neither Marcia Hubbard’s nor Halleck’s lives achieve certainty. 
She, for example, ‘has lost her individual existence’ through her mar- 
riage, having created, like Henry Jekyll, a ‘separate personality’ that she 
drops once Hubbard absconds (p. 329). 

Similarly, Halleck’s fate and his general lack of personal resolve are 
embodied by the indeterminacy of the absent photograph. A romantic 
stuck in a non-romantic age, he is unfit for life in the late nineteenth 
century. He is unable to decide upon a career, work being a crucial aspect 
of what Amy Kaplan calls the realist conception of character: ‘delineating 
selfhood by thrift, restraint, and responsibility, the culture of character 
presumed the existence of an inner core of an essential self that could 
be consolidated and expressed through actions’.“* Halleck acts as if he 
has does not have such an essential core. He is ‘fitful’, ‘at odds with life’ 
(A Modern Instance, pp. 233-4), suffering from ‘melancholy indifferentism’ 
(p. 248) and possessing, according to his sister, a ‘ridiculous, romantic way 
of taking the world to heart’ (p. 311). He idealises Marcia in a way that is 
out of proportion to what the lawyer Atherton calls her ‘passionate, narrow- 
minded, jealous’ nature (p. 512). If Hubbard stands for modernity, then 
Halleck is a relic of the past — subject to out-dated, romantic prejudices. 

As noted above, Hubbard also makes a brief appearance in Howells’ 
best-known novel, The Rise of Silas Lapham. It is significant, I suggest, 
that this appearance involves looking at a photograph. During the 
novel’s opening, which is set before he abandons his wife and flees 
West, Hubbard interviews the eponymous Lapham, a successful paint 
manufacturer, for a newspaper series entitled ‘Solid Men of Boston’. 
During the interview, Lapham shows the reporter a family portrait, and 
provides brief biographies of some of the people in the picture. Kaplan 
argues that this photograph serves ‘as a model for realism’ because it 
unveils ‘the common decency of characters beneath artificial conven- 
tions’.45 These are certainly the terms in which Lapham sees the image. 
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Using a model of character created through industry, his description 
focuses on individuals: ‘My brother Willard and his family — farm at 
Kankakee. Hazard Lapham and his wife — Baptist preacher in Kansas. Jim 
and his three girls - milling business at Minneapolis. Ben and his fam- 
ily — practising medicine in Fort Wayne’.* His intention is to show his 
family coming together while maintaining their individual identities as 
industrious Americans. 

I agree with Kaplan that the photograph supports Lapham’s reading 
of character, but would add that it supports an entirely different view as 
well. It is important to note here not which exact photographic method 
is used, so much as which method is not used. The scene takes place 
in 1874, 11 years before the novel’s publication. This is also four years 
before the perfection of the gelatin process, and the later pioneering of 
instantaneous photography by Muybridge, Marey, and others. Howells 
utilises the limitations of pre-gelatin technology (most likely a col- 
lodion emulsion) to give voice to differing perspectives on the image. 
Unsurprisingly, since the exposure time for collodion images was up 
to 20 seconds, Lapham’s photograph is marred by blurred faces and 
partially faded bodies: ‘Here and there an elderly lady’s face was a mere 
blur; and some of the younger children had twitched themselves into 
wavering shadows’ (Silas Lapham, p. 9). These people remain unidenti- 
fied, their physical position ambiguous. Even the number of children 
is unclear. Since they do not match up with particular family members, 
and are not given biographies, the old women and children do not fit 
into Lapham’s individualistic discourse. Both groups are outside of his 
conception of character, I suggest, because they do not perform useful 
labour. As we might expect, Hubbard rejects the paint manufacturer’s 
character-based view of the image, commenting instead on the beauty 
of Lapham’s daughter, Irene (p. 9). For him, superficial appearance is 
all that matters. The fact that Lapham shows annoyance suggests not 
only that he is protective of his daughter and disapproving of Hubbard’s 
familiarity, but also that the two men are at odds with regard to the 
question of how to relate to photography, and, through photography, 
to people. Having established (or re-established) Hubbard as a foil to 
the main protagonist’s philosophy of individualism-through-labour, 
Howells quickly removes him from the novel. This short scene allows 
readers to understand that Lapham, despite his great wealth, is a funda- 
mentally decent human being. It prepares readers for the decision that 
he makes at the narrative’s central moment of crisis, in which he rejects 
financially ruining others in order to save himself from bankruptcy, 
thus completing the ‘Rise’ of the book’s title. 
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As the rest of this chapter will demonstrate, Howells rethought his 
ideas about photography over the next two decades, both because he 
came closer to understanding particular photographic methods, and as 
a result of encountering entirely new processes. Whereas photography 
was for the earlier Howells something of an antagonist — particularly 
because it encouraged an easy, superficial relationship to the creation 
of ‘personality’, in his later years he would come to view it as a form 
of mental labour that could encourage a new way of seeing the world. 
The following section will describe a transitional period during which 
his ideas about photography began to shift, as he thought more about 
its relation to his own writing. 


Photography and the ‘Editor’s Study’ 


From 1886 to 1892, Howells occupied the ‘Editor’s Study’ at Harper’s 
Magazine. During this time, he produced monthly columns and posi- 
tioned himself as the country’s foremost theorist of literary realism. The 
Study was a platform from which he could dispense advice on topics 
such as how to represent accent (ES, Jan 1886, p. 4), the importance of 
avoiding explicit references to sex (ES, June 1889, p. 197), and of mak- 
ing sure that ‘Art’ addressed the issue of ‘Need’ (ES, Dec 1888, p. 169). 
He could also direct the careers of budding writers by reviewing their 
books favourably. As we might expect, he tended to favour work that 
was Closest to his view of what literature ought to be, and was most 
critical of fiction that he considered ‘romantic’. 

Howells continued to use photography to think about the nature and 
purpose of literary realism. For example, in his often-quoted compari- 
son of a real and ‘ideal’ grasshopper, he called the method required to 
study the ‘natural’ grasshoppers ‘photographic’ (ES, December 1887, 
p. 112). In doing so, he explicitly paralleled realist writing with the 
assumed qualities of photography: objectivity, attention to detail, and 
the ‘commonplace’. Yet, as we shall see, even as he referred to realism as 
‘the photographic school in fiction’ (ES, January 1890, p. 239), he also 
associated photography with romantic tendencies in literature. 

By the late 1880s, he was more aware of the vulnerability of photo- 
graphic images to accidental corruption or deliberate manipulation. 
One example was overdevelopment, also known as ‘blocking out’ or 
‘blocking up’. This occurred when an operator applied a photographic 
emulsion unevenly to a negative, usually thicker in the centre and thin- 
ner toward the edges. According to Cassell’s Cyclopaedia of Photography, 
image-makers could use blocking out to erase ‘undesirable details’ from 
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a negative, enabling an image to fit some prearranged conception.’ 
In the ‘Editor’s Study’, Howells bemoaned the literary equivalent of 
blocking out. This was when an author forced their work into false 
and ideologically suspect views of reality, often by omitting what she/ 
he considered undesirable. For example, in the January 1888 edition of 
the Study, he reviewed Jeanette H. Walworth’s book Southern Silhouettes. 
In her introduction, Walworth argues that her character portrayals ‘are 
not the work of imagination, but are accurate out-lines of actual enti- 
ties’.48 Taking exception to this claim, Howells utilised a figure of post- 
production: ‘one feels that the negatives have been touched, and that 
is always to be regretted’ (ES, January 1888, p. 117). His review implies 
that Walworth has constructed characters who behave in a way that 
is consistent with her sense of propriety, rather than creating them to 
behave how people actually act. 

He repeated this metaphor a year and a half later, in a discussion 
about the critical reception of Henry James. He gave a glowing report 
of James’ A London Life (1888). Noting that his portrayal of Americans 
living in London had brought James a level of hostility, Howells wrote 
that his friend could ‘make himself more acceptable to his generation if 
he would treat his negatives a little, and flatter away those hard edges 
in the process which we believe the photographers call vignetting’ (ES, 
August 1889, p. 207). In this analysis, James’ refusal to show his sub- 
jects as being more moral or attractive than they actually were provided 
Americans with a truer insight into themselves. These photographic 
metaphors were important for Howells’ promotion of what Phillip 
Barrish has identified as a realist form of taste: ‘a discriminating appre- 
ciation for literary representations of the nitty-gritty “real”’.*° 

In the ‘Editor’s Study’, Howells commended and condemned differ- 
ent aspects of what he considered photographic writing. He admired 
close attention to detail but denigrated the preparation-development 
processes. The latter were akin to the manipulations of romance, 
though he still retained exposure as a realist moment. As a result, he 
could claim that ‘So skilful a hand as Miss Walworth’s should be taught 
when to hold itself’ (ES, January 1888, p. 117). Beneath this somewhat 
patronising injunction was the belief that Walworth would have come 
closer to her goal of representing things as they are if she had stuck to 
recording, rather than inventing details. An author does not just need 
to learn how to write, but also how to hold back the temptation to 
overwrite. Photography, then, remained a key Howellsian metaphor for 
the discussion of realism, though he did not see either photography or 
literature as neutral. For Howells, every writer must take mental images 
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and then choose how to develop them - whether to add effects and, if 
so, what kind. 

He accommodated his photographic discourse to the shift toward 
dry plate and the Kodak. The specific quality of his photographic figu- 
rations, I suggest, provides insight into his view of realism during his 
time at the ‘Editor’s Study’. It is clear that he kept up to date with pho- 
tographic improvements from his review of Charles Dudley Warner’s 
Their Pilgrimage (1886). Warner, according to Howells, ‘finds himself 
“photographic”. He not only shows the surface of things with instan- 
taneous vividness, and with all the modern advantages of the dry-plate 
process, but he looks below the surface with an eye that does not always 
seek amusement or alone the entertainment of the reader’ (ES, January 
1887, p. 62). Howells picks up on the fact that Warner’s text, part novel 
and part travelogue, used instantaneous photographs as a symbol for 
human perception. Referring to the act of memory, Warner had claimed 
that ‘instantaneous photographs can be taken. They are taken all the 
time’.°° In his review, Howells takes Warner’s generalised use of the term 
‘instantaneous photographs’ and makes it more specific, connecting 
gelatin dry-plate photography to writing that has a surface vividness. 
He suggests that the text is not shallow, that Warner does indeed look 
beneath the surface of his subject. It is significant, however, that he 
breaks away from his photographic metaphor to make this point, as 
signified by his use of the word ‘but’. In this review, then, dry plate is a 
representational mode that is both instantaneous and superficial. As we 
shall now see, this foreshadows his initial reaction to the Kodak. 

In a later article, Howells mentions the possibility of a hypothetical 
realist carrying a mental ‘snap camera’ (ES, November 1888, p. 165). 
Doing so, he claims, would allow a novelist to depict realistically a large 
number of characters. The instantaneous camera is a means for Howells 
to theorise a way to represent the urban — without an instantaneous sen- 
sibility, he claims, novelists are reduced to writing about small towns, 
where life is less frenetic (ES, November 1888, p. 165). He initially wrote 
about the ‘snap camera’ in the year that George Eastman unveiled the 
Kodak, the brand that would eventually achieve something akin to 
mass-market success in the modern sense. 

To begin with, Howells connected the Kodak to laziness. Commenting 
on the process of reviewing, he wryly observes that ‘The critical Kodak 
has not yet been invented; there is no little instrument that promises to 
do the rest in reviewing if you press the button’ (ES, April 1891, p. 308). 
He sets his own articles in opposition to Kodak’s famous advertising 
slogan, ‘You press the button, we do the rest’, which here signifies the 
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feckless critic who wishes to avoid the hard work of producing reviews 
on a monthly basis. Delivering articles so regularly was something that 
even the so-called ‘Dean of American Letters’ found difficult, as he 
admitted to Mark Twain.*! Nevertheless, he took pride in avoiding the 
kind of shortcuts that Bartley Hubbard would undoubtedly have taken. 
By ‘developing’ his own materials, in other words, Howells maintained 
his previous commitment to an ideal of writing-as-labour. 

Although the pressure of article writing was an enormous drain, he 
continued to take up similar roles for the rest of his life. After leaving the 
‘Editor’s Study’ in 1892, he would work as the editor of Cosmopolitan, 
and would write Harper’s monthly ‘Editor’s Easy Chair’ column into the 
1910s. Given his continued prolific output, it is hardly surprising that 
he rejected a metaphorical model (the Kodak) that seemed to suggest 
superficial, consumerist convenience over careful, slow, and deliberate 
labour. However, as the following section will demonstrate, he did not 
maintain this position indefinitely. After the turn of the century, he had 
become familiar enough with the Kodak to appropriate it as a model for 
the realist narrator. As we shall see, this was possible only once he got 
away from the United States and its concomitant publication pressures. 
What Howells truly needed, in other words, was a holiday. 


London Films: Howells’ ‘reckless’ book 


Toward the end of the nineteenth century, one of Howells’ avid read- 
ers, finally meeting him in the flesh, expressed surprise that the famed 
writer was not dead.°? Although he had not actually departed from the 
world, it was true that by this time he was at low ebb. While authors 
such as Frank Norris were taking the novel in directions about which 
he was, at the least, ambivalent, Howells knew that his own best work 
was behind him. Yet, throughout his career, he maintained a desire to 
test different literary approaches. In 1890, he wrote that ‘I find it more 
and more difficult to satisfy myself with my work; I seem to be always 
experimenting, always exploring a new field’.*? This process continued 
during the early years of the twentieth century. 

In 1904, he left for England, to collect material for a book about the 
history of the British Puritans. A few weeks after arriving at Plymouth in 
Devon, he exclaimed: ‘What a book I could make of England!’ [under- 
lining in original].°* He was contemplating an English travel narrative, 
following in the tradition of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s English Traits 
(1856), which would make use of an extended metaphor: the mental 
Kodak. This was to provide the energy for a new type of empirical 
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reportage that could enable him to explore the limits of realist represen- 
tation. Critics have largely overlooked this endeavour, which is buried 
away in the obscure travelogue London Films (1905). In this book he 
travels around London commenting on the sights; often, as we shall 
see, comparing them to things seen in the past. The remainder of this 
chapter will show how Howells used the figure of instant photography 
to challenge standard empirical assumptions, including those made by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne during his own time in England, and to do so in 
a way that was compatible with the late philosophy of William James. 
This complicates, although it does not wholly overturn, John Fagg’s 
suggestion that Howells made ‘frequent recourse to a stable worldview 
shared with his readership’, based on ‘appeals to an objective external 
reality’.5 The chapter will conclude by suggesting that the representa- 
tional and moral dilemma posed by poverty ultimately led Howells to 
turn his back on his new project. 

London Films concerns itself with exploring English heritage, and 
Howells spends much of his time looking around ancient buildings. 
The text is illustrated with photographs and drawings of typical areas 
of touristic interest, including the Houses of Parliament and the 
Tower of London. Most of the photographs were taken by the London 
Stereographic and Photograph Company.°° Unlike Jack London’s The 
People of the Abyss, which I will discuss in the following chapter, London 
Films’ printed images are not crucial to the book - aside from position- 
ing Howells as a tourist. In the 1911 edition, which combined two of 
Howells’ English travel books, many of them are removed with no dis- 
cernible effect. Instead, what is central is the fact that the text begins 
with the premise that Howells ‘carries a mental kodak with him’ in his 
journeys around London.’ His intention is to record what he sees on 
his ‘mental films’ and then to relay these sights to the reader (London 
Films, p. 2). By 1906, Howells was familiar enough with the Kodak 
to send one to his brother Joseph, and to ask whether he had been 
able to work out how to use it, implying that he would offer advice if 
required.58 He was one of many writers to join the Kauai Kodak Club.°? 
This increased familiarity and willingness to engage was in large part 
a result of the astonishing commercial success of Kodak’s ‘Brownie’ 
model, which was much less expensive than previous instant cameras. 
The expansion of amateur image-making would have struck Howells as 
individualistic and democratic; or in his terms, as peculiarly American. 

Howells opens London Films by claiming that it was necessary for him 
to ‘be aware of the uncertain value of different exposures’ (London Films, 
p. 1). This phrase means one exposure coming after another, and the 
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inevitable variation in quality that will occur. It also implies the various 
types of exposure made possible by different photographies. By intro- 
ducing elements of physicality and instantaneity, his Kodak conceit 
emphasises subjective experience over objective reality. Most of the peo- 
ple who used a Kodak did so in a freeform way, that is, without the use 
of a tripod or any other equipment to level the camera. Consequently, 
the physical position of the human operator, especially in a busy urban 
environment, became essential to the shot: she or he needed to nego- 
tiate height, angle, and movement at the point of exposure. These 
cameras represented a new aesthetic because they did not only arrange 
the bodies of the observed, but also that of the observer. Thanks to fast 
exposure times, people could use the new cameras ‘spontaneously’, 
without spending time composing their shot. The resultant pictures 
were often fragmented and impressionistic. Such photographs were 
concomitant with Howells’ desire to create art from life as it comes, in a 
less pre-planned fashion than he had achieved previously. 

Writing life as it appears to flow past requires a narrator who is 
constantly in the present moment. For this reason, Howells refers to 
himself as ‘the present Kodak’ (London Films, p. 18). This phrase implies 
an embodiment, an acknowledgment of his being, in both senses of 
that word, within his current surroundings. He contrasts the ‘mind’s 
eye’ with his own ‘body’s eye’, a type of perception that highlights and 
brings together the location and internal sensations of the human body 
(p. 148). He not only describes London’s busy thoroughfares in close 
detail, but also includes the emotions induced by being within such 
tight crowds: 


The swelling and towering omnibuses, the huge trucks and wag- 
ons and carriages, the impetuous hansoms and the more sobered 
four-wheelers, the pony-carts, donkey-carts, handcarts, and bicycles 
which fearlessly find their way amid the turmoil, with foot-passengers 
winding in and out, and covering the sidewalks with their multitude, 
give the effect of a single monstrous organism, which writhes swiftly 
along the channel where it had run in the figure of a flood till you 
were tired of that metaphor. (London Films, pp. 12-3) 


It is significant that Howells chooses to make this description from an 
omnibus, given that vehicle’s symbolic connections to realism. In 1881, 
John Ruskin had compared the characters in George Eliot’s The Mill on 
the Floss (1860) to ‘the sweepings-out of a Pentonville omnibus’.©° Three 
years later, Amy Levy picked up the same metaphor with reference to 
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Howells’ own work, which, she said, ‘occupies itself so largely with the 
Pentonville omnibus of the soul’. It is unclear whether Howells would 
have read Levy’s article (or her poem ‘Ballade of an Omnibus’), but it 
is likely that he would have seen Ruskin’s. He re-writes the omnibus 
metaphor to suggest that realism, contra Ruskin, can represent life in 
motion and vitality. 

In order to do so, he presents the rhythms of the city as if they were a 
tidal force. In this context, the ‘flood’ referred to above might hint that 
the scene is an urban dystopia in which individuals, many of whom are 
presumably on their way to or from work, submit to a larger, tyrannical 
body - possibly to capitalism itself. However, the description satirises 
this use of figurative language through the idea of weariness, which 
draws the reader in, inviting her to share that feeling by using second 
person. Similarly, the fact that the omnibuses are ‘towering’ suggests 
the body of the person over whom they tower, as well as the ominous 
feelings that such a looming presence implies. The alliterative ‘fearlessly 
find ... foot passengers’ connotes the noise of feet as pedestrians shuffle 
up against each other, the adjectives give a sense of mass and move- 
ment, and the long sentence recreates the oncoming rush of traffic and 
people. Howells is not giving a report of the crowd through unmediated 
observation, but rather by way of its ‘effect’; in other words, through 
what being inside such an assembly feels like. 

In a letter home, Howells makes clear his emphasis on matching up 
exterior with interior life: ‘We came here on an omnibus top, and I felt 
London’ [underlining in original].°? That he emphasises ‘felt’ by under- 
lining it demonstrates the centrality to this experience of a parallel 
between his inner and outer worlds. He grasps the capital’s ontological 
reality through a synthesis of description with response, making this 
idea concrete through an image of London’s factory smoke: ‘the smoke 
formed a solution in which all associations were held’ (London Films, 
p. 110). Although he presents this image of smoke-as-memory-bank 
only half seriously, and partly as a pun on the book’s title, it demon- 
strates his determination to connect internal with external experience. 

The rush described above depicts London during a time of year when 
its inhabitants are all at work. Howells contrasts this with the city dur- 
ing September, when the people are ‘all away at country-houses or at 
the seas-side or in the mountains of the island or the continent’ (London 
Films, p. 166). The ‘brilliant and perpetual movement’ is gone, replaced 
by ‘idle cabs’, ‘depopulated’ omnibuses and empty streets (p. 166). 
However, the narrator is then disturbed to encounter, in Green Park, ‘a 
score of the bodies of the unemployed, or at least the unoccupied’ who 
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lay on the wet grass ‘as if dead in the sun’ (p. 167). He attempts to fit 
these daysleepers into his previous vision of a more relaxed London, 
imagining that they ‘were having their holiday’ (p. 167). Yet Howells 
writes that ‘they did not make me feel as if I were enjoying my out- 
ing so much’, suggesting that he cannot truly delude himself about 
these people (pp. 167-8). This foreshadows his further realisation that 
London is ‘by no means so depopulated as I had fancied’, and that it 
is in fact only the rich and fashionable who have gone out of town 
(p. 168). As he notes, ‘it was not the tenth man who was gone nor the 
hundredth, if it was even the thousandth’, the city still being full of its 
‘undiminished myriads’ of working people, as well as the unemployed 
and homeless (p. 169). 

These myriads can only be captured by what Howells refers to as his 
‘instantaneous apparatus’, an apparatus which records small fragments 
of time (London Films, p. 47). These ‘little occasions, little experiences’ 
carry the sense of a reified metropolis (p. 22). In one instance, he turns 
his head and spots a group of women ‘seen newly lighted at a doorway 
from a passing carriage. ... Occasionally, also, there was a scarf, lightly 
escaping, lightly caught’ (p. 16). In both photographic and literary 
terms, this is a vignette. The use of ‘newly lighted’ implies ‘alighted’, 
but also connotes photographic composition taking place in the street, 
as it were, naturally. He employs the metaphor of fast exposure with 
his description of the moving scarf, visible for what he calls a ‘fleeting 
moment’. One of the women catches the scarf as it blows about in the 
wind, but it is also ‘caught’ by the writer. The scene occurs in motion 
because both the hansom in which Howells sits, and the women them- 
selves, are in transit. The two groups drift apart within a few seconds, 
but he is able to record what he needs in a single glance. His description 
has a lightness of touch, which suggests that he takes pleasure in this 
new kind of representation, a pleasure that he could not have taken in 
his earlier years. 

The Kodak was able to capture its subjects as they walked or ran, 
which meant that motion could become a type of spectacle. As in the 
section quoted above, he portrays London’s population as constantly 
moving. In this respect the book is reminiscent of the earliest ‘factory 
gate’ films of the Lumière Brothers, as well as the work of Sagar Mitchell 
and James Kenyon, in which the activity of the people and things 
moving kept audiences enthralled. Despite the speed of his exposure, 
Howells says that London life is sometimes so fast that, like the King’s 
carriage as it speeds past him, it leaves only a ‘blurred outline’ in his 
mind (London Films, p. 25). This is concomitant with his use of the word 
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‘films’, which occurs during a period of transition for photography 
and the cinema. He states that the term is a reference to the physical 
material upon which he prints his mental pictures, but this attempt at 
identifying difference is itself ‘blurred’ because it also connotes moving 
images. 

At the time Howells was writing, the term ‘film’ was in a process of 
change. According to the Oxford English Dictionary, the first occurrence 
of the word to denote George Eastman’s flexible photographic rolls was 
Walter Woodbury’s The Encyclopeedia of Photography in 1892. It was then 
straightforward for Cecil Hepworth to adopt the term for the cinemato- 
graph’s use of the same rolls in his 1897 text, Animated Photography: the 
ABC of the Cinematograph. Two years later it appeared as a verb, while 
the first reference of ‘film’ as referring to moving images is from Punch, 
on 15 June 1910.° Film and photography frequently overlapped, with 
the former typically referred to as ‘animated photography’, and being 
legally registered as such. Between 1892 and 1905, then, as the word 
expanded to encompass photography, cinema, and the act of ‘filming’, 
it acquired an inescapable liminality. ‘Film’ thus became a signifier 
whose alternating referents denied precise communication, posing a 
potential problem to any project that linked literature with the latest 
photographic technology. 

In an attempt to avoid linguistic confusion, Howells twice refers 
to moving images as an escape into nostalgia. First, when discussing 
Hampton Court, he writes: ‘we see Catherine Howard, as in some 
hideous kinetoscope, escaping from her prison chamber and run- 
ning through the gallery to implore the mercy of Henry at mass in 
the chapel and, as if a phonograph were reporting them, we hear the 
wretched woman’s screams when she is pursued and seized and car- 
ried back’ (London Films, pp. 129-30). Howells does not see himself as 
a kinetoscope-phonograph in the same way that he adopts the Kodak, 
but rather appropriates these as tools for a historical flight of fancy. The 
use of a sentimental and probably apocryphal scene from English his- 
tory is an attempt to contrast the cinematic ‘film’ with its photographic 
namesake by associating the cinema with fantasy and photography, by 
implication, with realism. This shows an uncertainty toward a medium 
the technological and etymological roots of which overlapped with his 
photographic metaphor. 

The second example is from one of the text’s most picturesque chap- 
ters, ‘A Sunday Morning in the Country’ (London Films, p. 138). In this 
chapter he describes driving past a group of English villagers: ‘our light- 
ning progress suffered us to behold [them] in a sort of cinematographic 
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shimmer’ (p. 141). The term ‘shimmer’ suggests that the cinematograph 
offers its viewers a splendid but ultimately superficial product, presum- 
ably in contrast to London Films itself. Yet it also reminds readers of 
the carriage which he described earlier, using the instantaneous Kodak 
metaphor, as leaving a ‘blurred outline’. His attempt to separate these 
technological figures by differentiating how they deal with movement 
inadvertently forces them together, so that his photographic metaphor 
‘Film’ is always accompanied by cinematic undertones. 

Howells’ concern with pictures-of-motion is also a reminder of London 
Films’ reliance on his ability to travel, both physically and intellectually, 
between England and the United States. Emphasising a psychological 
liminality, he filters each new experience through a transatlantic prism. 
For example, the ‘woman’s scarf’ sequence described above occurs in a 
chapter entitled ‘Civic and Social Comparisons, Mostly Odious’ (London 
Films, p. 10). In this section, he details English fashions at length, repeat- 
edly using New York as a point of reference. Many of his descriptions 
are voyages, not only across but also within national borders. This is a 
form of realism in which external things fuse with contrast, a represen- 
tational mode that inevitably binds itself to memory. Howells describes 
London as existing simultaneously in the mind with the mental films 
of previous locations. The internal view of objects is as powerful as 
when they are in front of him. In this, as I shall now explain, he writes 
back against the representation of memory in Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
English Notebooks. When Howells visits St. Paul’s Cathedral, the build- 
ing itself disappears, replaced by his recollection of the recently visited 
York Minster: 


coming freshly from the minister [sic] in York to the cathedral in 
London, I was aware of differences which were all in favour of the 
elder fane. The minster now asserted its superior majesty, and its 
mere magnitude, the sweep of its mighty nave, the bulk of its win- 
dows, as they held their own in my memory, dwarfed St. Paul’s as 
much physically as spiritually. (London Films, pp. 77-8) 


This comparison suggests that contact with physical objects is mediated 
through the observer’s mental lens and that, in empirical terms, the 
memory of something is actual, because it is an event that occurs, or 
reoccurs, in the present moment. Howells’ description stands in stark 
contrast to Nathaniel Hawthorne who, in November 1857, had strug- 
gled to visualise both structures simultaneously: ‘I wish it were possible 
to pass directly from St Paul’s into York Minster, or from the latter into 
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the former; that is, if one’s mind could manage to stagger under both, 
in the same day. There is no other way of judging their comparative 
effect’.°° Hawthorne was clearly on Howells’ mind again, as at one 
point he imagines how the earlier writer would have reacted to seeing, 
as Howells does, the embalmed head of the first Duke of Suffolk, who 
was executed for crowning his daughter, Lady Jane Grey (London Films, 
p. 199).°° Howells had previously read Hawthorne’s English Notebooks, 
and so it seems likely that his comparison of the two cathedrals is a 
deliberate revision of Hawthorne.” The new realism, he seems to sug- 
gest, reaches further into the mind than the romance of old. In addition, 
Howells elsewhere makes a comment which suggests that by the early 
twentieth century he had come to value Hawthorne for reasons other 
than as a precursor to realism: Hawthorne, he says, ‘deeply felt, as every 
man of common sense must feel, that material things are not the only 
realities; that they are perhaps the least real among realities’.°* In London 
Films, Howells explores inner realities that go beyond the material. 

To do so, he also made use of the philosophy of William James, spe- 
cifically the mode of thought known as radical empiricism. In his later 
work, James argues that positivism, the dominant nineteenth-century 
paradigm, is overly dualistic in its presupposition that subject and 
object are irreducible. In Essays in Radical Empiricism (1912), he insists 
that Hippolyte Taine, who brought Auguste Comte’s positivist thought 
to the study of literature, conceives human sensation as being a mere 
facsimile of external life. In contrast, for James inner and outer exist- 
ences are inseparable, or, as he puts it: ‘Reality is apperception itself ... 
Subject and object are merged’.® Just as a point on a graph is the meet- 
ing place for two separate axes, so experience consists in the relation 
between externality and subjectivity. 

In a passage that is reminiscent of the descriptions of the English 
cathedrals in London Films, James writes that his ‘idea’ of Harvard 
University’s Memorial Hall is not empirically different from its pres- 
ence: ‘“Memorial Hall” is “there” in my idea as much as when I stand 
before it. I proceed to act on its account in either case. Only in the later 
experience that supersedes the present one is this naif immediacy retro- 
spectively split into two parts, a “consciousness” and its “content,” and 
the content corrected or confirmed’.”° This means that perception is not 
a copy of life, but is itself a type of reality. Consciousness, according to 
James, does not exist in and of itself, or apart from the content of things. 
Such claims blur the Cartesian binary of theoretic cognition versus 
material extension upon which Howells had based his previous writing 
practice. Radical Empiricism alters the traditional relationship between 
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the observer and that which is observed, and has useful similarities to 
the physically embodied way in which consumers used the new Kodaks. 

Critics have not linked Essays in Radical Empiricism to London Films.”! 
This is presumably because while James wrote his book as a series of 
lectures and articles between 1904 and 1906, it did not emerge as a com- 
plete work until after his death, a full seven years after the publication 
of Howells’ text. Whether he had attended any of James’ talks or read 
any of his original articles is unclear, but Howells was certainly aware 
of the direction in which his friend’s thought was heading, since he 
had already read his critique of positivism and the embryonic outline 
of radical empiricism in The Varieties of Religious Experience (1902).’* In 
1903, noting that ‘a whole new literature has arisen, calling itself psy- 
chological’, Howells claimed that he ‘read eagerly whatever Mr. William 
James writes upon his favorite themes’. 

Howells’ experiment with a Jamesian or Kodak-esque realism is bold 
but problematic, particularly in relation to his efforts at social explora- 
tion. When scholars have given it any attention at all, they have gener- 
ally critiqued London Films for its blindness to poverty: Carol Shloss, for 
instance, has called the book ‘audaciously uninformed’.’* It is certainly 
true that, in contrast to sociologists such as Joseph Rowntree, Howells 
does not portray an accurate spectrum of the English poor. What he 
does provide is contained in the title of the main chapter dealing with 
his visits around London’s poorer areas: ‘Glimpses of the Lowly and 
the Lowlier’ (London Films, p. 88). The book’s fragmentation is, I argue, 
the result of its author’s technologically mediated crisis of perception. 
Howells’ decision to remove his vision from what was a previously fixed 
framework of signification leads him to doubt the totality and, at times, 
even the essence of what he witnesses. For example, he says that he did 
not see much alcoholism during the trip, but then adds: ‘Of course, the 
statistics will probably be against me ... I offer my observations as pos- 
sibly inexact. One can only be sure of one’s own experience (even if one 
can be sure of that)’ (p. 99). This half-apologetic, parenthetical admis- 
sion is a statement of belief; or rather, it states the fragility of belief itself. 
The text cannot give precise reports because it takes place within what 
its author calls ‘an age of doubt’ (p. 172). Howells has clearly moved a 
long way from his 1872 letter to Annie Howells Fréchette, in which, as 
I noted above, he prided himself on being able to make detailed and 
accurate descriptions. This change means that Howells now expects his 
readers to involve themselves in the labour of literary creation. 

Howells traces a history of his loss of confidence in the power of 
visual observation through a chronology of his visits to London. After 
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only a few days’ stay in 1861, and again in 1865, he had thought him- 
self ‘a profound observer’ of the city. This feeling had diminished by 
his next stop in 1882, and by 1904 he had realised that he could reach 
no more than a ‘diffident inconclusion’ (London Films, p. 2). The more 
data he possesses, the harder it becomes to write fixed analyses. These 
are reluctant admissions, however, and he regrets being unable to apply 
‘Roentgen rays ... to certain aspects of the London world’ (p. 2). This is 
one form of photography that Howells cannot imitate, which suggests 
that he still maintained the view that the Kodak was a fundamentally 
shallow form of representation. 

Leading on from his loss of faith in the idea of absolute knowledge, 
the writer’s inconsistencies bring him and the Kodak together. In lan- 
guage suggestive of his review of Walworth, he concedes that his ‘faulty 
impressions’ may require the reader ‘to sharpen the blurred details, to 
soften the harsh lights’ of the images that he presents (London Films, 
p. 1). This indicates that Howells had modified his opinion, in one 
respect at least, from his previous representation of the Kodak in the 
‘Editor’s Study’. There he had suggested that the literary Kodak did the 
work for the writer, and contrasted it with his own laborious practice as 
the author of the ‘Study’. In London Films, however, his photographic 
metaphor requires the audience rather than the machine to do the work 
of development. Now the realist author asks the reader to be involved 
in post-production — a more ‘writerly’ kind of literature in which read- 
ing becomes ‘a form of work’, as Roland Barthes would later put it.’ 
Only the ‘right kind of reader’, Howells says, will be able to perform the 
function of blending ‘the shadows in a subordination giving due relief 
to the best meaning of the print’ (p. 1). This suggests that he might be 
able to take only a portion of his readership along with him for this 
literary experiment. Indeed, Howells later worries that his readers may 
not develop the images correctly, and so he provides instructions that 
somewhat undermine his attempts to create a more writerly text: ‘The 
reader who prefers to develop these films for himself must not fail to 
bring out the surroundings of the places visited, if he would have the 
right effect’ (p. 200). 

The other inference of Howells’ phrase ‘fault impressions’ is that his 
descriptions, referred to as ‘involuntary glimpses’ (London Films, p. 169), 
are like snapshots not only in their speed but also because he took them 
without professional composure, and that they are, therefore, flawed. 
Since modernity is too complex to capture with exact verisimilitude, his 
empirical imperfections reveal themselves through technical deficien- 
cies. For example, he comments that the ‘mental photograph’, like its 
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real-world equivalent, cannot capture colour. Immediately afterward, 
he notes the conversation of a group of friends and admits that his 
Kodak is incapable of recording sound (pp. 17-8). Once again it is the 
reader who ‘must do his best to fancy’ these missing details ‘for him- 
self’ (p. 17). Such insecurities are the result of thinking self-consciously 
about the process of depiction. The text’s subtle and reflexive handling 
of information highlights the limits of knowledge, pushing at the 
boundaries of representation to the point where the previously assumed 
connection between literature and a reliable, knowable universe comes 
close to collapse. 

In London Films, Howells tries to clear a path for a new kind of literary 
realism; yet, in making this attempt, he fears that he is anticipating the 
demise of that mode. The narrator asks: ‘So improbable, so sensational 
is life even to the most bigoted realist! But if it is so, why go outside of 
it?’ (London Films, p. 81). It is unclear whether this is truly a rhetorical 
question, because it suggests both a wish to stay within realism as well 
as a concern that this may not be possible. It also implies that the over- 
throw of the realist project may eventually come from an ‘improbable’ 
and ‘sensational’ reality rather than from the familiar and, for Howells, 
more easily dismissed realm of romance. 

While noting that he saw little poverty during his 1904 visit to 
London, the narrator states that images of the intense hardship wit- 
nessed during previous trips haunt his walks around the city (London 
Films, p. 95). Jamesian memory, appearing here as a lived experience, 
feeds back on itself in order to comment on the inadequacy of present 
accounts. This nostalgia for a time when it was possible to witness pov- 
erty encapsulates a political and moral dilemma: if you can no longer be 
sure of what you see, then how can you describe injustice or suffering? 
Realising his failure to answer this question, Howells abandoned his 
project. He readopted a positivistic method of description with his next 
publication, Certain Delightful English Towns (1906). In this more genteel 
work he warns readers, in contradistinction to London Films, not to take 
an omnibus to Canterbury Cathedral because it would be too crowded — 
recommending instead that they take a one-person fly. Travelling in 
this private vehicle, he establishes a discourse of distance and a perfect 
vision that is able to ‘absorb every particular’ of the journey.”® 

He also produced fiction that moved away from radical empiricism. 
In a 1906 short story, ‘The Eidolons of Brooks Alford’, Howells presents 
a character who suffers from involuntary visions from his past that 
interrupt his perception of the everyday, appearing to him in a ‘flash 
of the carbon film’.” These photographic visions, which run across 
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each other in ‘a kaleidoscopic jumble’, presage the eponymous Alford’s 
mental collapse (p. 73). The story represents a total rejection of London 
Films’ model of memory, a fictionalised portrayal of the consequences 
of adopting a radically empiricist form of perception. 

In 1909, Howells reflected that he had selected the title London Films 
‘in a moment of reckless, of almost cynical, indifference’.’® Given that 
the title encompassed the book’s central conceit, the implication is 
that not only the act of naming, but also that of writing the book was 
irresponsible, perhaps even dangerous. The risk was that it did not 
expand realism, but rather highlighted the possibility of working in an 
altogether different way. Due to its emphasis on the limited but ines- 
capable nature of subjective experience, London Films is unable to make 
vital epistemological claims. The text hovers between an adherence to 
two distinct conceptions of the relation between artistic creation and 
the world. Nevertheless, as we have seen, it also represents a neglected 
example of realism’s intellectual crisis, and places its author firmly 
within the sphere of early twentieth-century literary experimentation. 


Conclusion 


Howells’ photographic discourse was intimately connected to his 
thoughts about literary labour. In his first major work, A Modern Instance, 
he used photography as a way of revising the character Holgrave from 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The House of the Seven Gables. As we have seen, 
both Holgrave and Bartley Hubbard are young men trying to achieve 
financial success. The difference between them is analogous to a move 
away from an older model of ‘character’ based on hard work toward 
a view of the self-created and performative ‘personality’. The techno- 
logical change from the daguerreotype to collodion portrait images is 
emblematic of this shift, of a move toward a culture of posing. Howells’ 
negative portrayal of Hubbard, and that character’s ultimate fate, sug- 
gests his unease about the change that Karen Halttunen identifies in 
cultural attitudes to the ‘confidence man’: from fear and suspicion to 
admiration. In addition, Hubbard’s brief appearance in The Rise of Silas 
Lapham, which revolves in part around the discussion of a photograph, 
sets up a model of superficial posing against which Howells positions 
Lapham’s more character-based philosophy. 

This chapter has also shown the way in which, during his six-year 
stint in the ‘Editor’s Study’ of Harper’s Magazine, Howells used the most 
up-to-date photographic metaphors to guide the next generation of 
realist authors. He denigrated writers who altered their work in the 
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literary darkroom, yet acknowledged that all fiction must go through a 
phase of post-production in which deliberate or accidental manipula- 
tion remained a risk. After the appearance of dry-plate photography, 
and more particularly the Kodak, he altered his photographic discourse. 
Since the Kodak appeared to remove the development stage, at least as 
far as its customers were concerned, photography became at first an 
image of mental laziness. The phrase ‘you press the button, we do the 
rest’ seemed to Howells to be a type of shortcut which, if applied figu- 
ratively to the writing process, would lead to increasingly sloppy work. 

By the turn of the twentieth century, however, his familiarity with the 
more popular ‘Brownie’ model led him to change both this view and his 
writing style. In London Films, as we have seen, he experimented with 
a photographic conceit that pushed his realist theorising into a new 
phase. At times in this book, he wrote as if he had found a way to re- 
establish realism as the nation’s foremost literary movement. As I have 
suggested, he was encouraged to venture this new mode of writing by 
engaging with William James’ theory of radical empiricism. This was a 
short-lived and somewhat desperate experiment. Nevertheless, it was 
an amazing end to Howells’ career-long engagement with photographic 
media, as surprising at the time as it has been overlooked ever since. To 
quote Robert Louis Stevenson entirely out of context: ‘who would have 
supposed that a Brownie of mine should invent a tale for Mr. Howells?’”? 

As I will show in the final chapter, Howells was not the only turn-of-the- 
century author who drew upon photography as a device to represent 
modernity. In contrast to Howells, however, Jack London was willing 
to embrace the radical implications of the darkroom. Photography for 
London was interesting not just because it was instantaneous, but also 
because he could cut up its results to produce new realities. Chapter Five 
will show various ways in which London embraced the connections 
between photography and film, utilising a model of organisation that 
he had learned from watching moving pictures. 


5 


‘Literature of Attractions’: Jack 
London and Early Cinema 


In 1902, Jack London penned a hurried letter to his lover, Anna 
Strunsky. It began with an apology: ‘I had intended to write you a 
good long letter for yourself, but people have come, must shave now 
or never and have some toning to do in dark room’.! The fact that 
London mentioned working in the darkroom alongside routine activi- 
ties like entertaining guests and shaving indicates that he was regularly 
developing and toning images by 1902.” As this chapter will show, he 
was not content simply to record naturalistic ‘human documents’, but 
would manipulate his images for artistic effect. Between 1902 and 1905, 
when he was still relatively new to photography, London worked to 
create several multiple-negative images. Some of these, from his stint as 
a photojournalist in Korea during the 1905 Japanese—Russian War, are 
held in the Huntingdon Library in San Marino, California.? In addition 
to photography, he also had an intimate and well-documented relation- 
ship with moving pictures. Robert Birchard speculates that London’s 
first direct encounter occurred as early as 1907, when the Kalem Film 
Company made a one-reel adaption of The Sea-Wolf.4 In 1908, London 
was asked to play the role of a plantation owner in a film produced by 
Pathé.’ Later that same year, he and his wife Charmian hosted a dinner 
for the representatives of three different cinematograph companies.° 
Whether they wished to adapt London’s work or to ask him to perform 
in front of the camera, or perhaps both, is unknown.’ What the meet- 
ing shows, however, is that by 1908 his value as a cinematic commodity 
was beginning to be understood. His cultural capital rested not only 
upon his ability to write highly filmable tales, but also on his adventur- 
ous persona and penchant for performance. In London, literary ability 
and star quality met in a happy convergence. Consequently, as Tony 
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Williams has stated, ‘His fiction became ideal movie material for the 
1909-12 period of small narrative mass production’.® 

Scholars have tended to overlook London’s relationship with cinema 
in the years before 1909. And few critics have asked whether film held 
any value for him other than as a new form of narrativisation. The lack 
of work in these two areas is partly the result of the sketchy historical 
record for his early career, as well as the fact that he became embroiled 
in a messy and long-running copyright dispute with the Balboa film 
company in 1913. Somewhat preoccupied by this series of legal battles, 
scholars have tended to concentrate on the influence of film toward the 
end of his short career, and to explain the medium’s appeal solely by 
way of narrative. For example, Birchard has claimed that, ‘For London, 
the movies were a diversion’ until around 1911, and that ‘he really pre- 
ferred the theatre’.’ Similarly, Marsha Orgeron has argued that, during 
his one attempt at serialising a movie scenario, Hearts of Three (1916), 
‘Moving images made London rethink the concept of authorship’, and 
that he ‘regarded cinema as a superior mode of representation’ because 
of its ability to tell stories.1° Orgeron is right to argue that London 
found moving pictures to compensate for the limits of literature, in 
particular the latter’s reliance on language, and that he tried to make 
his own writing more filmic. What remains unacknowledged, however, 
is that this was an ongoing process from the beginning of his literary 
career, rather than a marker of his later work. Furthermore, as this chap- 
ter will demonstrate, his interest in film as spectacle predated, and was 
later co-existent with, its narrative possibilities. 

Jonathan Auerbach has written that there remains a need for ‘an 
analytic study showing how from 1904 to 1916 London in effect pre- 
dicts and helps prepare the way for Hollywood’s global cultural ascend- 
ency’.!! I do not intend to follow Auerbach’s call precisely, but I will 
show that cinema was a significant factor in London’s thinking in the 
period around 1902, and that later in his career this influence operated 
in a way that was qualitatively different from that identified by Orgeron 
and others. This chapter will argue that The People of the Abyss (1903), 
a text of undercover social investigation, London’s boxing novel The 
Abysmal Brute (1911) and his ‘back-to-the-land’ story The Valley of the 
Moon (1913) each reflect his approach to film, which tended to privilege 
spectacle over narrative. As the first section of this chapter will show, 
in People he adopted a principle of showmanship that he took from 
early moving pictures. The text’s photographs, which critics have often 
derided as derivative, make more sense when seen in relation to the 
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films of the period. As we shall see, the images are emblematic rather 
than realistic, owing more to trick filmmaking than to (say) Jacob Riis. 
The presence of these elements in People extends the timeline for the 
influence of moving pictures upon London by almost a decade. 

After exploring the importance of early film in People, this chapter 
then moves on to discuss London’s relationship with moving images 
after 1910. By this time, he associated narrative cinema with American 
capitalism, which he saw as essentially a form of legalised bribery, while 
cinema’s spectacular aspects represented a possible escape from that 
very capitalism. In Brute, motion pictures exert a corrupting influence 
upon London’s beloved sport of boxing: in order to con more money 
out of fans, film producers and boxing promoters impose a narrative 
upon what ought to be a singular moment of exhibition. In contrast, 
Valley portrays cinema as a shining spectacle, one that promises escape 
from class struggle. Although the movie industry had become more 
focused upon narrative by 1913, Valley shows that London still inter- 
preted film in terms of its capacity to create singular moments of spec- 
tacle. The novel’s protagonists, Saxon and Billy Roberts, visit a cinema, 
and the film they see inspires them to plan their escape from Oakland. 
Wishing to live out a moving picture scenario, even to become one, 
they leave the city in search of a cinematic valley in the moon. Yet their 
eventual arrival in Sonoma Valley is only possible because of the finan- 
cially driven territorial expansion that has displaced its original inhabit- 
ants. Taken together, Brute and Valley dramatise the contradictions of a 
medium that imagined the possibility of freedom from capitalism at the 
same time that it was dependent upon profit and the division of labour. 

In making this argument, I am indebted to Tom Gunning’s influential 
concept of ‘the cinema of attractions’. Gunning has argued that this 
type of cinema, as exemplified in the work of George Méliés, functions 
primarily through display: the early filmmaker ‘sees cinema less as a 
way of telling stories than as a way of presenting a series of views to 
an audience, fascinating because of their illusory power’.!” The cinema 
of attractions, which Gunning dates from the late nineteenth century 
to approximately 1906, but which others such as Charles Musser see as 
ending much earlier, is more concerned with exhibition than it is with 
taking voyeuristic glimpses through a ‘fourth wall’ into an ongoing nar- 
rative.! I treat the cinema of attractions as primarily an aesthetic rather 
than a historical concept, since spectacle did not disappear after the 
period identified by Gunning. In addition, narrative is not subsumed, 
in my formulation, but enters into a dialectical relationship with spec- 
tacle. For example, I claim that narrative in London’s texts sometimes 
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creates, and is at other times in conflict with, the need for display. 
This suggestion is similar to that of Elizabeth Ezra, who argues, contra 
Gunning, that ‘it is precisely their enframing that gives rise to early 
films’ emplotment’.! If this is so then, when it is present, narrative is 
changed by its connection to attraction(s). Rather than always moving 
forward in a diachronic progression, as in the traditional conception of 
diegesis, it can also be created within a synchronic moment of spectacle. 
Moreover, the ‘attraction’ of narrative does not always concern what 
will happen, but can also relate to how that happening might come 
about, as well as what kind of spectacular effects will be involved.’ In 
different ways, as we will see, the texts under discussion encapsulate the 
transformative effects of spectacle upon narrative. 

London often uses spectacle as an organising principle: creating para- 
tactical, or part-paratactical works, in which events exist for themselves 
rather than functioning within a larger sequence of narrative develop- 
ment. Since it echoes the strategies of early film exhibition, I term such 
writing the ‘literature of attractions’. These strategies include the use 
of gesture, emblematic rather than narrative scenes, spectacle, sound, 
and editing. Although I shall elucidate this concept only in relation to 
London, I see it as potentially applying to much literature of the early 
filmic period. The term ‘attractions’ is also a reference to film’s origins 
in fairground shows and music hall exhibitions. Yet while the fantas- 
tical elements of the literature of attractions has clear overlaps with 
fairground amusements and the stage, I propose that film was a greater 
influence on London’s work than what Bill Brown would call the ‘mate- 
rial unconscious’ of mass culture more generally.'’ This was because, 
for London, early film provided a unique blend of forms: a spectacular 
realism taken from photography, and showmanship copied from dime- 
museum barkers and the theatre. 

Although Gunning’s thesis is a well-established analytical tool in 
early film studies, it has rarely been used to analyse the literature of the 
same period. I explore the possibilities of this concept in part because, 
as we Shall see, it enables readings that were previously impossible. In 
the case of London, it allows readers to unpick some of the baffling con- 
tradictions of his texts, such as how a work of apparently serious social 
investigation can rely upon doctored photographs. As I shall demon- 
strate, London did not always consider photographs to be records of 
particular individuals or events, but also that they could, when spliced 
and moved around, represent truths beyond an immediate visual 
realism. Conversely, looking at the ‘attractive’ qualities of literature 
provides insight into the nature of early film, showing how authors 
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were able to integrate the medium into their own work. This provides 
tangible evidence for cinema’s reception during its first few years, as 
well as demonstrating how London theorised and adapted cinema. As 
David Trotter has written, criticism that examines the affinities between 
literature and film ‘should only be established ... on the basis of what a 
writer might conceivably have known about cinema at the time of writ- 
ing’.'® It is this task to which I now turn. 


Photography and political spectacle in The People 
of the Abyss 


The coronation of Edward VII, King of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Emperor of India, was due to take place in Westminster Abbey on 26 
June 1902. Despite generating huge interest from across the Empire, 
the ceremony would not be recorded using moving pictures. The light- 
ing in the Abbey was considered too dim for filmmakers to be able to 
capture the moment, and there were serious concerns that the whir- 
ring of a camera would detract from the solemnity of the event. Barred 
from documenting the service, George Méliés was not to be prevented 
from showing a potentially lucrative film version. Consequently, with 
the help of the British producer and distributer Charles Urban, he cre- 
ated a choreographed adaptation using a French theatre company.!° 
The performance followed the ceremony as it was originally conceived. 
Méliés finished the film, Le Sacre d’Edouard VII (hereafter Sacre) well in 
advance, so that it would be ready for display in theatres on the even- 
ing of Coronation Day. As the following advert from the Daily Telegraph 
makes clear, Sacre positions its viewers as privileged observers, as if they 
were actually present at the anointing: 


The camera occupied a position corresponding to that of a peer in 
the south transept—one of the very few spectators who will actually 
view the details of the ceremonial ... the portrait of the Earl Marshall 
is astounding in its fidelity ... [The coronation is ] as faithfully repro- 
duced as possible in order to convey the scene to the millions who 
are not privileged to witness the actual proceedings.” 


Although this description acknowledges Sacre’s constructed nature, 
its suggestion that the film is ‘astounding in its fidelity’ and ‘faith- 
fully reproduced’, along with the timing of the film’s release, leaves a 
deliberate ambiguity as to the provenance of the images. In the film 
itself, Méliès enhanced this sense of uncertainty by sandwiching his 
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coronation sequence in between footage of the procession entering and 
leaving Westminster Abbey. The real and represented services were very 
different, however. Sacre contained several procedural deviations from 
the actual coronation, which had to be first delayed and then shortened 
because of Edward’s fragile health. Upon seeing the film, the King was 
reported to have commented: ‘What a marvellous apparatus cinema is! 
It’s found a way of recording even the parts of the ceremony that didn’t 
take place. Now that’s really fantastic!’*! As this quotation suggests, the 
‘fantastic’ was a term that referred both to spectacle and to things that 
went beyond actual occurrences. It was also a term with significant 
relevance to early film. 

Méliès’ elaborate and theatrical pre-enactment was a popular success, 
and Jack London was among those who paid to see the film during its 
run at the Alhambra Theatre in Leicester Square.?? He was in England 
to report on the juxtaposition between the coronation and the living 
conditions of the East End poor. The resulting book, The People of the 
Abyss, was a slumming narrative of his experiences of pretending to be 
an unemployed American sailor. For a few weeks he stayed in rented 
accommodation in the East End, and spent time walking the streets, 
talking to homeless people, and trying to get a bed in a ‘spike’ or home- 
less shelter. 

Sacre was a significant influence upon People, not least as a replace- 
ment for a ceremony to which he did not gain access.” I argue that 
this and other experiences with the new medium of film affected the 
way that he wrote, as well as how he framed and ordered the book’s 
photographs. The influence of early cinema is present not only his rep- 
resentation of the coronation, which I will examine in detail, but also 
in the book’s wider aesthetic. As Robert Allen has argued, the earliest 
moving pictures were conceived as a visual form of reportage.”4 People 
demonstrates that this worked both ways. The text, particularly in its 
photography, operated under a structuring principle that was closer to 
early cinema than it was to the slumming narrative. It utilised a logic of 
display that combined aspects of spectacle and showmanship. The for- 
mer is a quality present in many other slumming narratives, in which 
the author’s undercover position is itself a kind of spectacle. Yet such 
texts do not typically reveal the sights they see in exhibitionist terms, at 
least not in the way that People does. As we shall see, the text’s images, 
and part of its narration, make use of an implied cinematic discourse. 

Before analysing the text’s appropriation of film, it is worth not- 
ing the presence of another immediate contextual influence. In July 
1903, before setting sail for England, London had spent time visiting 
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New York’s slums and thinking about the effect of large cities upon their 
inhabitants. He wrote an unpublished article entitled ‘Telic Action and 
Collective Stupidity’, in which he argued that crowds, unlike individu- 
als, are unable to plan ahead for their mutual benefit.”> More significant 
still, he also visited Coney Island, which by this time included touring 
film shows among its many attractions. As if in anticipation for the 
shock of the East End, London sought out something that might pro- 
vide a lighter kind of jolt.” He fell in love with the fairground specta- 
cle, insisting on looping-the-loop eleven times.”” According to Miriam 
Hansen, the aim of Coney Island was to create ‘an ostensibly class- 
less, Americanized, community of leisure’.?8 This partly explains why 
London frequently compared the ‘Abyss’ into which the English poor 
fall with the apparently limitless opportunities available in America.”? 
There was another consequence of this visit, as well as of those he later 
made to Leicester Square’s Alhambra and Empire Theatres. This was 
that his narratorial voice became more like that of a showman - in 
the mould of the amusement park, variety performance, and early film 
exhibition — than a slummer concerned with remaining incognito. 
During filmic events such as those on offer at Coney Island and the 
Alhambra, it was the job of a monstrator (or guide) to indicate areas that 
were worthy of audience attention. Likewise, at moments in which he 
wishes to elicit sympathy or to create emphasis, People’s narrator uses 
imperatives such as ‘hark!’ or ‘see’ (People, pp. 145-6), producing what 
Gunning has called ‘the pure instance’ of attractions.*° In another 
example, London throws off his disguise, breaking the slumming nar- 
rative’s central rule. He reveals his identity to two of his poor compan- 
ions, a carter and a carpenter. These men, who had spent the previous 
few hours discussing all manner of subjects, immediately ‘shut up like 
clams’ (p. 86). Given that he seems to expect this reaction, it is likely 
that London unveils his identity simply in order to observe the result. 
In other words, he presents their reactions as a kind of spectacle. His 
concern here is not with remaining undercover, as the genre of the 
slumming narrative demands, but with the effect upon the men of the 
revelation that he is not one of them. In this scene, then, he shifts from 
being an ‘invisible’ voyeur to being an overtly visible exhibitionist, 
moving from the slumming narrative toward a ‘literature of attractions’. 
By the time he visited England, London was already aware that, for 
many people, the biggest attraction in his work was himself. He had 
already become known along the West Coast of the United States as a 
writer of adventure stories. In People, he continued to cultivate a public 
persona: Jack London the pioneer, the adventurer, the radical socialist, 
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Figure 5.1 Photograph of Jack London in ‘East End’ clothing 
Source: HEH JLP 553 LA 22 #13653. This item is reproduced courtesy of the Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California. 


the American patriot and working class hero. Auerbach has noted that 
‘London sought to make himself the hero of his own writing’, a process 
he called ‘the writer’s marketing of self’.2! London’s photographs were 
central to this process. For example, he wanted to use a portrait of him- 
self (Figure 5.1), in what he called his East End ‘costume’, as the book’s 
frontispiece (People, p. 13). He was so keen on this picture, which he 
felt made him appear ‘very tough’, that he wrote two separate letters 
advocating for its inclusion.*? His editor, George Brett, also the President 
of the Macmillan Company, rejected this suggestion, however, and 
chose instead an image of a group of homeless men asleep on a bench. 
The difference between these choices suggests that author and editor 
had contrasting visions about what kind of book People was or should 
be. Brett’s preference indicates that he saw the text as being located 
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within the tradition of social investigation and slumming narratives: 
specifically those texts that were accompanied by photographs. This 
was clear from the way that he chose to market People, using adverts 
that compared the author to Jacob Riis, as well as from the fact that he 
asked for a more optimistic concluding chapter to copy the structure 
of How the Other Half Lives (1890).°3 London’s choice of frontispiece 
demonstrates that he had the more acute understanding of his book. As 
I shall explain, the difference is in the way that his picture emphasised 
performance. It is an image which, had it been used, would have pre- 
pared the reader for a work based around the spectacle of London, in 
both senses of the word. 

A focus on exhibition does not mean that social analysis is absent 
from People. In fact, the text’s concern with the real conditions of the 
poor can only be appreciated fully through an understanding of how 
it displays its subjects. Riis’ intention to inspire political and religious 
activism through his images was, according to Keith Gandal, in conflict 
with a touristic tendency to spectacularise.*4 In contrast, London’s use 
of spectacle is an essential aspect of his critique of the English class 
system; notably, he refers to the East End as a ‘dreary spectacle’ (People, 
p. 227). His photographs adopt various filmic tropes in order to become 
what Noél Burch calls, with reference to early cinema, ‘emblematic 
shots’: images that function as allegorical or synecdochal representa- 
tions of the text’s overall themes.’ It is no coincidence that the first 
screen adaptations of London’s work open with a narratively extrane- 
ous shot of the author, who himself played no ‘role’ in the film. During 
these scenes, London looks directly at the camera, and, through it, at 
the audience. In Bosworth Inc’s 1915 adaptation of John Barleycorn, for 
example, he performs the act of writing the novel’s first and final lines, 
apparently bringing the film into existence and then to an end.’ In 
much the same way, his choice of frontispiece for People would have 
served as an emblematic shot. His gaze brings his readership into a 
two-way ‘exhibitionist’ relationship: we watch him in costume, and he 
watches us watching him in costume. Crucially, the picture is beyond 
the text’s narrative at the same time that it summarises that narrative. 
Had it been used, it would have foregrounded the text’s concern with 
‘showing’, and primed its audience for a succession of melodramatic 
and faked displays, locating London as the text’s central performer. 

Contemporary reviewers criticised People’s photographs for an appar- 
ent lack of realism. The World wrote ‘The illustrations are a mistake. 
They are photographs, and they are absolutely unreal; for dirt cannot 
be photographed’.?”? Recent scholars have made similar judgements. 
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Taking Riis as London’s model and master, Clarice Stasz argues that 
the images in People ‘fail to serve the brilliance of the text well. Many 
shots are poorly framed, badly focused, or too distant from their sub- 
jects to be effective’.** Richard Stein has widened this mode of generic 
comparison, calling London’s illustrations ‘Predictable and derivative 
in many ways’, and accusing him of ‘bungling [the] visual conven- 
tions of British urbanology’.*? The recently published collection Jack 
London, Photographer is a valuable corrective to those, such as Stein, who 
have deprecated London’s visual eye. Whether they are criticising or 
defending London’s urban photography, however, scholars have tended 
to assume that London’s intentions were the same as those of Riis.*! 
This has led to a long-standing consensus in which People’s images 
seem inconsequential. In her analysis, Carol Shloss makes no reference 
to the book being illustrated, while Donald Pizer left the pictures out of 
his reprinting of the text, claiming that they were ‘not integral’ to it.” 

Adding to this sense of inconsequence is the fact that London took 
only two-thirds of People’s photographs. H. Perry Robinson, who worked 
for the English publisher, Isbister and Company, was paid to acquire 
additional photographs to supplement the author’s own. Once they 
received Robinson’s images, MacMillan sent London the ‘proofs of the 
illustrations in order that they may be put in their most appropriate 
places in the text’.8 Excepting the frontispiece, then, it was London 
who arranged the images in the order in which they appear in the fin- 
ished text. Leading on from this insight, it becomes possible to analyse 
People’s pictures upon other grounds than London’s ability (or lack of 
ability) as a muckraking photographer. 

People’s photographs often show what its narrator imagines, rather 
than what he sees. For example, when the narrator first announces a 
wish to go to the East End, the text includes an image of ‘Dorset Street, 
Spitalfields’ (People, p. 2). Its caption ‘The Worst Street in London’ helps 
to create the spectacle of author-as-adventurer. The positioning of the 
image is crucial. Since he has not yet entered Spitalfields, it works as 
mental projection and pun: this is the worst street in London’s mind. 
The picture carries motivational content in the manner of many early 
film shots, in the sense that it represents the area that he most wishes 
to see. As Judith Mayne has noted, most early films broke away from 
single-shot sequences only in order to show motivation: ‘whether 
by showing a child gleefully peering through a magnifying glass and 
close up, isolated images of the object of his vision (Grandma’s Reading 
Glasses, 1900), or by showing a man with a telescope peering eagerly at 
a woman passerby and a shot of the woman’s ankle (As Seen Through a 
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Figure 5.2 ‘Nowhere may one escape the sight of abject poverty’ 
Source: People, p. 6. 


Telescope, 1900)’.** Likewise, the ‘Dorset Street, Spitalfields’ image breaks 
away from the narrative in order to enter the narrator’s consciousness. 
Later, the text presents the image of a young boy, just before a sec- 
tion in which the narrator listens to a sailor discussing his childhood 
(p. 34). Although the photograph is of a real individual, its purpose 
is to stand in for the sailor’s lost youth. Neither of these illustrations 
are examples of what there is, but of what there might be, or might be 
being imagined. 

London uses a variety of techniques to create politically charged spec- 
tacles. In ‘Nowhere may one escape the sight of abject poverty’ (Figure 
5.2), for instance, the man in the foreground has been pasted into the 
image from another picture, in order to contrast with the wealth of 
the West End ladies to the left of the frame. Although the photograph 
implies narrative elements (the growth of a large-scale capitalist city, 
and the historic relations of exploitation between its inhabitants), these 
manifest themselves in a synchronic rather than a chronological man- 
ner. Closer to Weegee’s ‘The Critic’ (1943) than Riis’ How the Other Half 
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Lives, this photograph uses mise-en-scéne to symbolise the social rela- 
tions that London critiques throughout the book, condensing the city’s 
class contradictions into a single image. Based upon the fact that the 
negative for this picture is not in the collection held by the Jack London 
State Park, Jeanne Campbell Reesman has suggested that London did 
not take the original photographs that make up this picture, and also 
that he was not responsible for creating the final composite. Here I 
propose a different interpretation. I would first note that the lack of a 
negative is not in itself proof that London did not take the images.*° 
Second, his notes indicate that he did visit the Empire theatre.*’” Third, 
as the opening to this chapter made clear, London knew his way around 
a darkroom. In other words, he visited the location and had the abil- 
ity to produce the picture. I suggest, furthermore, that his ‘authorship’ 
of this composite is highly likely, given that he possessed prints of the 
two originals that make up the published image, and had an interest in 
cutting-up photographs.*® 

London was less concerned with notions of authenticity than many 
scholars and critics have subsequently realised. He strove, like Martin 
Eden in that eponymous novel, for a photographic realism that was 
fused with ‘the fancies and beauties of imagination ... an impassioned 
realism, shot through with human aspiration and faith’. The con- 
vincing (or otherwise) effect of his sociological endeavours was not 
a result of the fact that he made an extensive stay in the East End 
(which he did not), nor of the accuracy of his observations. Rather, it 
came from the creative splicing together of spectacular scenes to the 
best possible result. The realism of People, we might say, was an edited 
production. 

In those moments in which narrative progression takes place, such as 
during the coronation, People’s focus is not on what will occur next, but 
on how that occurrence will manifest itself. London establishes a binary 
viewpoint through which to observe the coronation of Edward VII: 
‘To have enjoyed the Coronation Procession, I should have come 
straight from America to the Hotel Cecil, and straight from the Hotel 
Cecil to a five-guinea seat among the washed. My mistake was in com- 
ing from the unwashed of the East End’ (People, p. 138). This is factually 
untrue, since he actually observed the coronation before he began his 
undercover investigations. He states otherwise not simply to enhance 
his journalistic credentials, but also in order to continue the theme of 
double perspective. At the same time as noting that he witnessed the 
coronation after spending time in the East End, he makes it clear that 
he might have arrived straight from one of the city’s most costly hotels. 
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Figure 5.3 The Coronation Procession 
Source: People, p. 145. 


Coming from the Cecil, he implies, leads someone to interpret the 
spectacle differently to those who are fresh from the slums. The conceit 
allows him to observe the coronation from the standpoint of the poor, 
while also noting the reactions of the wealthy. 

The chapter’s three photographs imply a logic similar to that of early 
cinema, in the sense that they are in a relationship of progression: the 
reader is expected to interpret them in a sequence as the procession 
makes its way to Westminster Abbey. The first two are taken close to 
the front of the crowd and from a position of height, suggesting that 
they were composed by official photographers positioned on platforms. 
Indeed, the second picture has the mark of a commercial studio in its 
bottom right hand corner (Figure 5.3): the mark is difficult to read, but 
gives the address of a studio at 107 Regent Street, London. Richard 
Stein has claimed that the illustrations ‘are excessively bland: coaches, 
famous personages, marching soldiers, cheering spectators’.5! In 
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Figure 5.4 ‘Ragged men are tossing up their hats and crying “God save the 
King”’ 
Source: People, p. 146. 


contrast, I argue that the third image, ‘Ragged men are tossing up their 
hats and crying “God save the King”’ (Figure 5.4), moves away from 
and alters the effect of its predecessors. Although its perspective makes 
it unlikely that London took ‘Ragged men’, my concern is with its posi- 
tion in the text and the way that it differs from the other pictures. Taken 
from behind the cheering crowd, the focus is upon the empty space 
behind. The image appears to pull back, moving from the perspective 
of an ‘official photographer’ to that of someone observing from a dis- 
tance. This creates an emblematic effect, similar to that which Musser 
describes with regard to a non-narrative film from the 1890s, in which 
‘Shock and disruption did not only depend on the individual images 
themselves but also on the way they were juxtaposed’.s* The jump from 
one kind of coronation picture to another, the photographic equivalent 
of parallel editing, makes the King’s carriage and the cheering onlookers 
(who, despite the title, do not seem ‘ragged’) appear insignificant. The 
loyal crowd, apparently massive in the first two illustrations, is remark- 
ably thin in the third. Unlike in the previous photographs, here there 
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is no impressive, imperial architecture proclaiming the might of the 
capital. The carriage and crowd are sandwiched between the blank area 
in the foreground and the trees and open sky behind. As a result, the 
cavalcade no longer seems overwhelmingly powerful, but rather absurd. 
This provides an alternative perceptual frame: the coronation as seen 
by the very poor, who are ‘checked and held in order’ by armed guards 
and police (p. 140). 

London reports that many of these people are angered by the sight of 
so much finery. One man states that the procession makes him ‘almost 
a hanarchist’, and gives him a desire ‘to blow out the brains o’ the 
Lord Chamberlain’. (p. 147). The dual perspective of these photographs 
implies that the poverty of the East End is a result of the wealth of the 
West End, a claim which the narrator makes several times. Finally, far 
from confirming absolute power, the royal spectacle weakens the con- 
trol of the authorities over the city. On this night, the police are too 
busy keeping order to concern themselves with routing out rough sleep- 
ers, meaning that the homeless are able to attain a rare night’s sleep in 
the open air: ‘a gala night for the homeless’ as London terms it (p. 155). 
‘Ragged men’ encapsulates these contradictions: loyalty and its lack, 
power and the limits of power. 

Trotter identifies cinema as possessing a ‘stereoscopic’ binary of optic 
and haptic visualities, a hitherto unknown combination of immediacy 
and mediation. Similarly, People’s narrator approaches, or claims to 
approach, a dual state of engagement and impersonality as the King’s 
carriage passes: ‘Everybody has gone mad. The contagion is sweeping 
me off my feet. I, too, want to shout, “The King! God save the King!” 
(People, p. 146) Yet despite this apparent excitement, his description of 
the process is rather distant. On one level this is surprising, considering 
the extent to which he imposes his personality on the rest of the book. 
In part, it is simply a result of his technique: the chapter is a synthesis of 
eyewitness reportage, shameless plagiarism of contemporary newspaper 
reports, and quotations from Montesquieu, ancient Chinese proverbs, 
and the Old Testament.°+ However, the indeterminate tone also results 
from the fact that the author cannot fully believe in the reality of what 
he sees. Commenting on the procession, he writes ‘I check myself with 
a rush, striving to convince myself that it is all real and rational, and not 
some glimpse of fairyland ... I much prefer to believe that all this pomp, 
and vanity, and show, and mumbo-jumbo foolery has come from fairy- 
land, than to believe it the performance of sane and sensible people 
who have mastered matter, and solved the secrets of the stars’ (p. 146). 
What is striking here is not only the way that that he shows himself, 
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for the only time, as being under the sway of what Guy Debord would 
later call the society of the spectacle, but also that he reproduces the 
kind of response that audiences had to early moving images: he is both 
attracted and repulsed. Like Mrs Sieppe seeing her first film in Frank 
Norris’ McTeague (1899), his reaction is one of suspicion and disbelief, 
yet he cannot turn away.°> As noted earlier, London uses Méliès’ Sacre 
as a conduit through which to funnel his written account, his memory 
aided by the flyer he brought back with him to California. The reference 
to ‘fairyland’ implies a magical journey through a dream world. It is 
also an allusion to the exaggerated performances found in Méliés’ pre- 
enactment, which are themselves reminiscent of their director’s magic 
tricks and his more fantastical films, which had grown out of the French 
tradition of ‘fairy plays’.*° 

London reflects the theatricality of his source by structuring the chap- 
ter in the manner of an Alhambra program. Since dedicated nickelodeon 
cinemas were still a few years away, in 1902 films tended to be only one 
of a series of attractions shown in music halls and theatres. The book’s 
various theatrical references, I suggest, are part of a similar program of 
attractions: London prefaces the Royal procession by stating that the 
only comparable sights that he had ever witnessed were ‘Yankee circuses 
and Alhambra ballets’ (People, p. 138). His handwritten notes indicate 
that he went to see working-class theatre during his time in England.°’ 
By referencing his visits to Coney Island and the Alhambra theatre at 
the beginning, he shapes the chapter along the lines of a variety show, 
in which circus, ‘ballet’, and other acts would precede the main enter- 
tainment. The filmic coronation, positioned in the dead centre of the 
book, both is, and is intended to be, People’s headline act.58 

Méliès famously stated that ‘the script is nothing more than the 
thread for tying together the “effects”, which are not closely connected, 
the way the announcer in a variety performance is there to link scenes 
which have nothing in common with each other’.*? Likewise, People’s 
central ‘plot’, London’s two weeks in the East End, does not develop 
chronologically or progress according to logical steps. Since it is primar- 
ily a way to achieve a series of politically charged displays, the narrative 
serves the needs of the book’s different ‘attractions’. These spectacles 
(the carriage ride, the coronation, the spike, and, as we shall soon see, 
the fight) are the book’s organising principle. London described People 
in this way: ‘It is not constructed as a book should be constructed’, add- 
ing that he wrote it ‘without regard to form’.© Another way of stating 
this is that People works in a similar fashion to Méliès’ script. If so, then 
readers who expect it to compete with previous slumming narratives 
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Figure 5.5 ‘Conflict again precipitated’ 
Source: People, p. 52. 


are certain to be disappointed. In the typical text of undercover social 
investigation, the spectacle serves narrative interests; in People this situ- 
ation is reversed. 

According to Gunning, the cinema of attractions ‘bases itself on 
the quality that Léger celebrated: its ability to show something’.®! In 
a striking similarity, London’s most frequent maxim was that writ- 
ers should show rather than tell. He gave this guidance to his friend 
and fellow author, Cloudesley Johns: ‘Don’t you tell the reader. Don’t. 
Don’t. Don’t. But HAVE YOUR CHARACTERS TELL IT BY THEIR DEEDS, 
ACTIONS, TALK ETC ... Don’t narrate-paint! draw! Build!-CREATE!’ 
[capitals in original]®? One result of this concern for showing is that 
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many of People’s central photographs are extravagant allegories: illu- 
sory views intended to ‘attract’ the reader’s gaze and spark the political 
imagination. Indeed, reviewers at the time made much of the book’s 
attractive and melodramatic qualities. One particularly spectacular 
moment is a street fight that takes place between two ‘drunken women’ 
(pp. 50-3). On one level, the illustrations pander to bourgeois expecta- 
tions of lower class behaviour; yet there is more going on than a simple 
capitulation to stereotype. Being obviously staged reconstructions, 
they make no claims to authenticity. Although they have a passing 
resemblance, the models in the different pictures do not share similar 
facial features, and are even wearing different clothes from one illus- 
tration to the next. The first image appears to have been drawn, or at 
least traced from a photograph (p. 50). In the second picture, entitled 
‘Conflict again precipitated’ (Figure 5.5), one woman puts her hand on 
the other’s hair, but she does not appear to be pulling or even grabbing 
at it. The pose that they assume is rather more balletic than aggressive. 

London is explicit in his acknowledgment that the two images do 
not show what the text describes. He admits that he did not see the 
original fight, let alone photograph it. He was an ear- rather than an 
eye-witness, and so the images represent his imagined version of the 
fight. He describes the conflict as a sequence of different sounds: the 
noise, floating up to him in his rented East End accommodation, gives 
the scene both a filmic quality and an emblematic status. This is because 
auditory material, as provided by monstrators, ‘talkers’ and ‘sound boys’, 
was an essential part of drawing an audience into the spectacle of early 
cinema.*! The typography surrounding the second image imitates this 
use of sound. London provides the equivalent of a monstrator’s stage 
direction by noting that the voices ‘begin to go up the scale’. He then 
adds ‘Something like this:—’ before reproducing the women’s repetitive, 
almost orgasmic cries of ‘Yes? Yes!’ vertically alongside the image 
(p. 52). The phrase ‘something like this’ collapses the distinction 
between text and sound, given that it is ostensibly referring to rising 
pitch but actually indicates words on the page. The colon and em dash 
create a dramatic pause, giving what follows the status of spectacle. The 
type running parallel with the picture also looks forward to the much 
later invention of the soundtrack: a separate roll of information run- 
ning simultaneously with the image. 

For London, film was superior to literature primarily in the way that 
it could depict conflict. As he stated in 1914: ‘In the portrayal of action, 
which often is [a] fight, the motion picture is supreme as a medium of 
expression and it carries the underlying motive, perhaps, better than 
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the alphabet could’.® The reference to ‘underlying motive’ indicates the 
way that action could represent something more than itself. In regard 
to the fight, the fact that the surrounding neighbourhood joins in the 
affray suggests that the ‘underlying motive’ for the participants is a 
generalised, if misdirected, resentment. This anger is born of poverty 
and alienation, an alienation that London represents visually by laying 
out the shouts individually on the page. He had earlier calculated the 
number of people in desperate poverty in the city to be 450,000, adding 
‘T should not like to hear them all talk at once’ (People, p. 42). Listening 
to the collective voices of the most destitute, he implies, would be awful 
for those at the top. This is a political threat for which he strives, yet he 
shows tremendous scepticism regarding the insurrectionist potential of 
the English proletariat. Emblematic of a general working class malaise, 
the fight between the drunken women represents what Phillip Fisher 
calls the naturalist ‘plot of exhaustion’.®° Poor diet, enervating work, 
and wasteful activities such as drinking condemn the English working 
class to perpetual decay. The photograph epitomises this political thesis: 
the poor waste their energy fighting each other, their voices angry but 
alone, instead of sending up a single, united cry against their oppressors. 

For London and his contemporaries, fights were filmic activities. 
Indeed, boxing was the first sport to be captured on film.” Many early 
fight recordings were comic, such as Thomas Edison’s 1894 film Prof 
Welton’s Boxing Cats. Some included contests between female combat- 
ants. Edison’s Gordon Sisters Boxing (1901), for instance, shows the epon- 
ymous sisters, Bessie (Belle) and Minnie Gordon, engaged in a bout that 
mixes furious punches with crowd-pleasing pirouettes.®* Sparring in 
long, frilly dresses, the sisters combine violence with mock elegance for 
humorous effect. Given that they were a vaudeville act at Coney Island, 
it is likely that London saw the Gordons perform, either in person or 
on screen, and that this influenced his portrayal of the female fighters 
of the East End. In terms of its erotics of violence, ‘Conflict again pre- 
cipitated’ echoes the fight between Gervaise Macquart and Virginie in 
Emile Zola’s L’Assommoir (1877).© The comedy, however, comes from 
the Gordons. 

Boxing was part of an early-twentieth-century ‘physical culture’ 
revival, a phenomenon in which London participated, and which was 
summed up by President Theodore Roosevelt’s masculinist concept 
of ‘the strenuous life’. British female pugilism provides an uncertain 
reversal of this American ideal. The fighting women of the East End 
are both comic and tragic: they are an oddity at which the reader is 
supposed to laugh, at the same time that they represent the author’s 
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anxiety regarding the ‘degeneration’ of the English working classes and 
the British Empire more generally. 

As if trying to recreate the immediacy of the Gordon Sisters Boxing 
film, the author covers the ‘drunken women fighting’ sequence ‘blow- 
by-blow’ and ‘as it happens’. He prefaces the action as taking place ‘As I 
write this’, and gives his narration in a breathless shorthand: ‘Entrance 
of new voices; a flank attack; strangle hold suddenly broken from way 
bloody murder goes up half an octave higher than before; general hulla- 
balloo, everybody fighting’ (People, p. 52). His awkward staccato phras- 
ing and use of semi-colons brings the action into the active present, a 
technique that stands out because it is not repeated elsewhere. He also 
describes the fight with an arch irony (‘sufficient affirmation of both 
sides’) that removes the reader from the action, allowing for its safe 
consumption as spectacle. As we shall see, London’s attraction to the 
fighting women of the slums was part of a lifetime interest in violent 
spectacle, an interest that was inseparable from a wider filmic context. 

Having shown the extent to which London’s slumming narrative was 
influenced by early moving images, I will now analyse cinema’s role in 
his later writing career. In both The Abysmal Brute and The Valley of the 
Moon he divides film into constituent spectacular and narrative parts, 
idealising the former while critiquing the latter. 


Boxing and civilisation: The Abysmal Brute 


A contemporary newspaper columnist described London as understand- 
ing boxing ‘in all its twists’.”? This was probably accurate. As well as 
reporting on live matches, and inventing the short-story ‘boxing narra- 
tive’, he regularly engaged in amateur sparring matches: including with 
his wife, Charmian London. He considered boxing to require great skill 
and discipline, quite unlike the undignified brawling of the East End. 
His connection to the sport has tended to be simplified by critics, typi- 
cally discussed in relation to his newspaper reports of Jack Johnson, the 
first African-American heavyweight champion of the world. There has 
been a long tradition of exaggerating London’s role in the search for a 
‘Great White Hope’ who could defeat Johnson, which has led critics to 
overlooked the fact that when the author wrote about boxing it was 
often a way of talking about the place of human beings within a mass- 
media society. He repeatedly made the connection between boxing 
and moving images in his fiction. In his novella The Game (1905), for 
instance, the female protagonist watches her lover fight though a peep- 
hole, an allusion to the showing of boxing films on the kinetoscope 
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and mutoscope.’! Similarly, in Martin Eden (1908), the eponymous pro- 
tagonist experiences a sense of disengagement from an affray in which 
he is engaged, a feeling that the narrator describes as ‘like gazing into a 
kinetoscope’.”? London also wrote a didactic description of animal cru- 
elty in his posthumously published novel Michael, Brother of Jerry (1917), 
the inspiration for which was Prof Welton’s Boxing Cats.” 

As Dan Streible has noted, moving picture audiences and produc- 
ers commonly associated fighting and filming. This was because 
both ‘relied on brief, segmented units of performance’ and co-existed 
within ‘an urban, male community known to its contemporaries as 
the “sporting and theatrical” world’.”4 The heavyweight fights of Jim 
Jeffries, one of the author’s pugilistic heroes, were recorded from 1899 
onward - including several matches on which London reported. In an 
account of the 1901 Jeffries versus Gus Ruhlin title fight, he noted that 
‘the machinery for taking the moving pictures attracted much atten- 
tion’, turning a purely physical tussle between ‘two battling elemental 
males’ into a mediated encounter, a ‘machine age gladiatorial contest’.’ 
Boxing here epitomises the place of the human, specifically the essen- 
tialised ‘elemental male’, within a technological age. Only a year before 
his East End trip, London had been thinking about film in terms of its 
‘attractive’ qualities, as well as its connections to modernity, masculin- 
ity, and the primitive. 

In his 1911 novel The Abysmal Brute, London represents narrative 
cinema as standing in for American capitalism. He separates cinema 
into two types, roughly equivalent to narrative cinema and the cinema 
of attractions. Brute deals with the boxing career of Pat Glendon, a 
brilliant but naive boxer who is completely unaware that his matches 
are being fixed. His manager, Sam Stubener, keeps him in the dark 
because he knows that his fighter will not approve. Once he discovers 
what Stubener has been doing and how widespread such practices actu- 
ally are, Glendon blames ‘business principles’ for the corruption.” He 
applies a simplified Marxist analysis to ‘the game’: in which the fighters 
are the exploited workers and the ‘promoters and managers’ are the 
capitalists. At the novel’s climax, he makes a revelatory speech to the 
crowd before his last fight. He tells them that the sport’s corruption ‘is 
not the fault of the fighters. They don’t run the game. The promoters 
and managers run it; they’re the business men’ (p. 154). 

Against this environment, London pits Glendon himself. The young 
man has been brought up ‘natural’, far away from the city. (Brute, 
p. 16). A kind of white noble savage, he possesses ‘an enduring primi- 
tiveness’ (p. 30). The press give him the name ‘the abysmal brute’, a 
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reference to London’s own popularisation of that term in his report 
of a fight between ‘Battling Nelson’ and Jimmy Brit.” The papers por- 
tray Glendon as ‘ox-muscled and dumbly stupid’ (p. 67), the kind of 
Nietzchean ‘blond beast’ prevalent in the work of various American 
literary naturalists, including London. The boxer thus appears to be the 
binary opposite of the sophisticated, civilised world. Streible suggests 
that Glendon is ‘a thinly veiled characterization of Jim Jeffries’ whom 
‘London and others portrayed ... as a noble brute’.’”8 In fact, the novel 
undermines Glendon’s ‘abysmal brute’ reputation, suggesting that he is 
an intelligent and sensitive young man who is fond of reading poetry. 
Moreover, he is described in Darwinian terms as a ‘thoroughbred’ 
(p. 109). As the personification of nature trained (and perhaps bred) to 
reach its upmost potential, he is the person best suited to exposing the 
sport’s corruption. 

Essential to the rigged boxing system, even perhaps its cause, are the 
moving pictures: Stubener receives as much money from ‘the mov- 
ing picture men’ as he does from the ‘purse’ for the fight itself (Brute, 
pp. 62-3). Moreover, film structures the boxing in a very literal sense. 
The manager gives out guarantees to various betting syndicates that the 
bouts will be between 12 and 14 rounds. This ensures that spectators 
get their money’s worth, and that the film will not run out before the 
end of the fight (pp. 65-6). The narrator describes the scene of one of 
Glendon’s contests: ‘Concentrated upon them from overhead was the 
white glare of many electric lights — this for the benefit of the moving 
picture cameras’ (p. 109). The lights signify the conditions of mass- 
mediated capitalism under which Glendon fights. As was noted at the 
time, the lights required to produce sufficient visibility for the movie 
cameras changed the physical environment of matches, bathing the 
ring in brightness and sharply raising the ambient temperature. For 
example, in his account of the first ever boxing film to be shot indoors 
(Jim Jeffries versus Jim Sharkey, 3 November 1899), Albert Smith wrote 
that the fight was lit by almost three hundred lamps, which caused both 
the audience and fighters to sweat profusely.”? In Brute, the lamps are a 
constant reminder of the corruption that surrounds the novel’s protago- 
nist. They highlight (literally) the classic naturalist dilemma of a human 
agent struggling against larger, nonhuman forces. 

To understand the importance of film in London’s later fiction, it 
is crucial to be aware of the way in which the industry was changing. 
During the first decade of the twentieth century, film had become 
immensely popular, generating significant revenue in return for an 
ever-increasing output. Nickelodeon cinemas sprang up in the United 
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States around 1905, and narrative gradually became cinema’s primary 
mode — achieving ascendency around 1913, according to Charles Keil.®° 
London had first-hand experience of this, since Hobart Bosworth’s 
adaptation of his novel The Sea-Wolf (book 1904; film 1913) was the first 
feature-length (seven reel) film made in the United States.°! He watched 
parts of this production being shot. Describing the experience for the 
San Francisco Examiner, he wrote of an incident in which a bystander 
ran ‘madly down from her home on the hill’, having mistaken the 
staged sinking of a ship for the real thing.8? This confusion of filmed 
action with reality is foreshadowed by London praising the actors for 
their ‘daring’ and ‘adventurousness’, similar terms to those in which he 
had depicted the protagonists of his early survival-adventure fiction. He 
suggests that ‘One doesn’t have to go to the North Pole or the heart of 
Africa to take risks any longer. Just join a moving picture company and 
take a trip with them about San Francisco Bay’.83 The male adventurer 
can now get his excitement in a virtual environment, one in which, 
despite London’s warning of the perils of filmmaking (‘You'll get all 
the thrills you can stand, and maybe a little bit more’), the dangers are 
significantly lessened. This suggests the author’s increasing understand- 
ing of film as a kind of alternate reality and an exhilarating spectacle. 

Despite the increasing use of narrative in the movies, London contin- 
ued to engage with film in the manner of a ‘literature of attractions’. 
In Brute, 1 suggest, his critique of mass-mediated capitalism is also a 
critique of narrative cinema. At the end of the novel, Glendon explains 
to the crowd how the business side of the fight game is managed (Brute, 
pp. 156-7). Rather than a single contest, the business men arrange a 
long series of fights in which the endings are predetermined. A greater 
number of matches means more tickets sold and increased movie rights. 
Like characters in a story, the boxers are manipulated in such a way as 
to create tension for the audience over a period of months. The specta- 
tors are kept in suspense as to who will eventually come out on top, all 
the while putting more money into the pockets of Stubener and the 
moving-picture men. Glendon’s description of this activity as a ‘regular 
program’ connects the boxing world to the set programmes of early film 
exhibitors. As in narrative cinema, the boxing spectators are locked into 
a role of passive consumption, something which does not change even 
as the novel reaches its climax.*4 

Film was an artistic medium of mass and potentially political appeal, 
yet it was organised as an industrial process with commercial impera- 
tives. As is often noted, London approached his writing as a form of 
mental labour in which he was paid by the word. His literary production 
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was to an extent a mirror of film production, in the sense that it 
involved an element of the division of labour." Furthermore, London 
famously remarked that he decided to become a writer because being 
‘a vender of brains’ was better paid and less destructive to the body 
than the manual work to which he had previously been accustomed.®° 
Moving pictures, which were advertised in quantitative terms by their 
length (or ‘footage’), represented a further acceleration of this proto- 
Fordist aesthetic. In his Foreword to Hearts of Three, the author depicted 
cinema as an enormous industrial process, a conveyor belt on which 
‘raw materials’ (the artistic production of the world throughout all of 
recorded history) were ‘fashioned’ into screen products. This occurs at 
such a pace that ‘In a year a single producing company, with a score of 
directors, is capable of filming the entire literary output of the entire 
lives of Shakespeare, Balzac, Dickens, Scott, Zola, Tolstoy, and of dozens 
of less voluminous writers’. The result was that ‘the stock of plots and 
stories in the world’s fiction fund began rapidly to be exhausted’. As 
in Brute, here London is explicit that it is cinema’s need for narrative 
that is all-consuming. The demand for stories has created an exploita- 
tive industry run according to the division of labour, with ‘Thousands 
of scenario writers’ working ‘overtime for rough-neck directors for fif- 
teen and twenty a week’.8”? London thus saw cinema in very different 
terms to Vachel Lindsay, who argued, in emphatic capitals, that ‘THE 
MOTION PICTURE ART IS A GREAT HIGH ART, NOT A PROCESS OF 
COMMERCIAL MANUFACTURE’. While Lindsay saw the ideal movie 
as being the product of a single mind, London wrote that ‘Division of 
labor was the thing’.®? In Brute, as I have shown, London drew an anal- 
ogy between narrative cinema and American capitalism. In The Valley of 
the Moon, as the next and final section will demonstrate, he contrasted 
narrative cinema with a racially charged cinema of spectacle, which rep- 
resented an escape from both industrialisation and urban class struggle. 


Theories of cinema in The Valley of the Moon 


For The Valley of the Moon's protagonists, Saxon and Billy Roberts (the 
latter a sometime boxer), moving pictures offer a variety of functions: 
compensation for poverty and alienated labour, an ideological trap, 
an inspirational vision of a better life, a lived experience, and a new 
frontier. These contrasting representations of cinema give the novel 
its shape and purpose. This has significant implications for an analy- 
sis of cinema and literature. As I noted in the Introduction, scholars 
have tended to concentrate on the relationship between cinema and 
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literary modernism. David Trotter has gone so far as to claim that that 
only modernist literature ‘yield[s] ... an understanding or theory of 
cinema’. London’s Valley complicates this suggestion in two ways. 
First, it is film that motivates Billy and Saxon to leave Oakland. This 
change, which consists of becoming their own moving pictures, affects 
the very textuality of the book, as it moves from naturalism to pastoral 
fantasy. Second, their reaction to film is informed by a theory of cinema 
as spectacle, and is balanced against opposing views of the medium as 
narrative. This analysis also suggests that Valley’s racialism, on which 
many critics have commented, is mediated through technologies of 
visual reproduction.*! 

As working class inhabitants of Oakland, Saxon and Billy live a 
hand-to-mouth existence. By the middle of the novel, a protracted and 
violent strike has seen Billy spend a month in jail and have both of his 
arms accidentally broken (!) by his fellow workers, as well as the death 
of one of their closest friends. The strike appears doomed to failure, 
and with it the possibility of ameliorating conditions in the city. Given 
Billy’s prominent role in the dispute (which mostly consists of beating 
up scabs), there seems little chance that he will be able to resume his 
teamster position once the men return to work. Valley links this destruc- 
tive class warfare to cinema in which the audience has a passive rela- 
tionship to the images on screen. For instance, when he assaults a scab, 
Billy describes the action as a ‘show, a regular movin’ picture except 
for the talkin’.°* As in Martin Eden, and somewhat more ambiguously 
in People, here London suggests a lack of engagement through the use 
of a cinematic figure. Billy’s fight is a particular kind of ‘regular movin’ 
picture’: narrative cinema, in which distance between action and audi- 
ence is the predominant feature. That the fight is not an exact fit with 
Billy’s filmic metaphor, in the sense that it lacks sound (‘except for the 
talkin’), suggests that this kind of viewer-screen relation is problematic. 
This is an implicit critique of cinema, one which is made more explicit 
during the novel’s central strike sequence. 

From her window, Saxon watches while a ferocious battle takes place 
between workers and police: ‘She sat numb, staring, incapable of any- 
thing save seeing the rapid horror before her eyes that flashed along 
like a moving picture film gone mad’ (Valley, p. 189). Saxon is power- 
less to act, feeling ‘numb’, ‘paralysed’ and as if ‘Her brain no longer 
worked’. She watches a worker beating a scab to death with the end of 
his revolver. As if the figurative moving picture was one of the many 
‘local’ films made during the early twentieth century, she identifies one 
of the men as being from her own community.” The assailant is Chester 
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Johnson, a ‘good-natured’ man with whom she remembers dancing in 
the days before her marriage. Then she sees a policeman hold a gun 
up ‘against Chester’s side’. She screams a warning, but too late: ‘he col- 
lapsed prone upon the body of the scab. And the bodies of three men 
hung on her picket fence’ (pp. 189-90). The image of the three men 
hanging on the picket fence, a kind of grotesque Golgotha, mocks her 
aspirations of bourgeois domesticity. Like these men, she is trapped by 
a society based on the protection of private property, fixed into a pas- 
sive connection with the events taking place around her. This seems to 
provide evidence for Katie O’Donnell Arosteguy’s assertion that Saxon 
‘never asserts agency’ through her various acts of vision.” I will reassess 
this view, however, by suggesting that London contrasts this passive vis- 
ual mode with a more active type of seeing - and that, taken together, 
these represent alternative ways of understanding early film. 

About halfway through the book, London turns away from the real- 
ism of this section to a more ethereal, even spiritualised, descriptive 
writing. There is a connection between these disparate parts, however, 
in that what links them is also what makes them separate. Each takes 
their inspiration from a different kind of moving picture. In the first 
half, film is figured around narrative events, with a distant audience 
consuming a progression of diachronic images, but not participating 
in the experience. In the second, the audience plays an active role in a 
spectacularised cinema. After the above events, Saxon concludes that 
happiness is impossible for the poor of large industrial towns. She and 
Billy decide to leave Oakland, but have no idea where they should go. 
The answer comes from a film show at the ‘Electric Theater’. Since 
it is crucial to what happens next, it is worth quoting this section at 
length: 


A dog ran upon the scene. The mother pig turned tail and with short 
ludicrous jumps, followed by her progeny and pursued by the dog, 
fled out of the film. A young girl came on, a sunbonnet hanging 
down her back, her apron caught up in front and filled with grain 
which she threw to the fluttering fowls. Pigeons flew down from the 
top of the film and joined in the scrambling feast. The dog returned, 
wading scarcely noticed among the feathered creatures, to wag his 
tail and laugh up at the girl. And, behind, the horse nodded over 
the rail and switched on. A young man entered, his errand immedi- 
ately known to an audience educated in moving pictures. But Saxon 
had no eyes for the love-making, the pleading forcefulness, the shy 
reluctance, of man and maid. Ever her gaze wandered back to the 
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chickens, to the mottled shade under the trees, to the warm wall of 
the barn, to the sleepy horse with its ever recurrent whisk of tail. 


They sat through a repetition of the performance, and when the 
farm yard scene appeared, the longer Saxon looked at it the more it 
affected her. And this time she took in further details. She saw fields 
beyond, rolling hills in the background, and a cloud-flecked sky. She 
identified some of the chickens, especially an obstreperous old hen 
who resented the thrust of the sow’s muzzle, particularly pecked at 
the little pigs, and laid about her with a vengeance when the grain 
fell. Saxon looked back across the fields to the hills and sky, breath- 
ing the spaciousness of it, the freedom, the content. Tears welled into 
her eyes and she wept silently, happily. (Valley, pp. 279-80) 


This scene takes place in 1907, when movies first began to be shown in 
purpose-built nickelodeons. According to Charles Musser, ‘the process 
of narrative integration’ was complete by 1904, after which ‘multi-shot 
narrative filmmaking became the dominant type of film production’; 
this was ‘further centralised’ around 1907, after which ‘individual pic- 
tures achieved a more efficient, consistent and self-sufficient means of 
storytelling’.®> It is not the purpose of this section to resolve Musser’s 
and Gunning’s different periodisations, but rather to note that Saxon 
does not respond in a way that suggests anything more than a passing 
recognition of narrative. In fact, she makes a conscious decision to dis- 
engage with all aspects of plot: she has ‘no eyes for the love-making’, 
turning her attention instead to the background. She turns her focus 
to the spectacle of natural movement. Her active discernment is under- 
pinned by the fact that she is ‘educated in moving pictures’, an educa- 
tion gained through repeated trips to the Electric. She has built up an 
implicit theoretical understanding of film, one that aligns her with 
film’s first audiences.*° Instead of being a spectator or mere recipient 
of the images, she creates her own filmic experience - which ironically 
means that she maintains an older, ‘primitive’ (to use the language of 
an earlier film criticism) interest in movement and detail. She does this 
by engaging sentimentally with the simulated rural life: the chickens, 
pigeons, and dogs, ‘the mottled shade under the trees’, the grain, and 
the ‘whisk’ of the horse’s tail. The movement on and off screen suggests 
the real world tantalisingly beyond the frame. The excess of detail, 
which the camera shows but literature can only imply (and which 
went unacknowledged in their first viewing), makes this a singularly 
cinematic moment. Her dismissal of spectatorship is also a rejection of 
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her previous position, most obvious during the pitched street battle, as 
a passive working class subject who is unable to influence the wider eco- 
nomic situation. After seeing this film, she and Billy decide to change 
their lives by going ‘back-to-the-land’. 

For the Roberts family, cinema has a gravitational attraction. The 
rest of the novel concerns their journey around California and Oregon, 
in search of the world shown in the rural drama. At one point, Billy 
remarks, in regard to the sight of mountains and clouds in front of 
them, that they are seeing ‘A moving picture in the sky’ (Valley, p. 464). 
In an almost literal manner, then, film is a spectacle toward which they 
travel. Billy later comments, in a way that foreshadows Lennie from 
John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men (1937), ‘It’s them little chickens in the 
garden that gets me ... That’s how I remembered it-from the chickens 
in the movin’ pictures yesterday. An’ some day we'll have little chickens 
in the garden, won’t we, old girl?’ (p. 287) He rejects his former practice 
of passively watching moving pictures, stating ‘Say, Saxon, d’ye know 
I don’t care if I never see movin’ pictures again’. (p. 400). Away from 
the city, he recognises that there is more than one way of doing film, 
and that, until recently, he had been under the ideological power of a 
certain kind of cinema: ‘Talk about pluggin’ away at a job in the city, 
an’ goin’ to movin’ pictures and Sunday picnics for amusement! ... 
I can’t see what was eatin’ me that I ever put up with such truck’ 
(p. 403). Instead of consuming visual entertainment, they can now 
make their own: ‘what’d it mean if I worked teamin’ in Oakland for a 
million dollars a day for a million years and just had to go on stayin’ 
there an’ living the way we used to? It’d mean work all day, three 
squares, an’ movin pictures for recreation. Movin’ pictures? Huh! We’re 
livin’ movin pictures these days’ (pp. 418-9). Billy here rehearses many 
of the arguments made against film by Siegfried Kracauer and Walter 
Benjamin later in the twentieth century. His distinction between two 
different types of cinema, one that you watch and one in which you 
star, shows two of the various functions performed by moving pictures 
in the novel: first as a consumerist distraction, and second as some- 
thing by which the pair become inspired. There is a productive ten- 
sion between these different models and, as a result, cinema becomes 
something more: the possibility of a new way of living. It becomes that 
which the Roberts actually are, as expressed in the ambiguity of Billy’s 
phrase ‘We’re livin’ moving pictures’ [my italics]. 

Yet by becoming moving images themselves, the protagonists move 
closer to what the novel portrays as the essence of life; that is to say, 
a natural, unalienated existence. The fact that they associate this with 
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film shows the extent to which the form had come to represent freedom 
from the constraints of a life lived under industrial capitalism. This was 
a frequent association during the early years of the twentieth century. 
Indeed, London’s own life was discussed in this manner when, in the 
year that Valley was published, The Batania New York News wrote that 
‘Jack London is himself a moving picture, on or off the screen. The 
personification of restlessness and perpetual energy, he is here, there, 
and everywhere, traveling to the ends of the earth for material and 
local color and getting it’.°’ Like London in this sensational account, 
the restless couple travel ‘here, there, and everywhere’. Their wish is 
not simply to recreate the kind of life they saw in the film, but also 
to enable a fictionalised version of the country to become reality. One 
measure of their success is that almost anything becomes possible in the 
second half of the novel: they are soon able to gain access to all social 
levels without prejudice or restraint. Wherever they go, people welcome 
them and provide assistance, apparently oblivious to their lower-class 
status and limited education. A second measure is the way in which the 
relations of power as they had existed in Oakland are reversed, as when 
Saxon and Billy humiliate and frighten away a policeman who attempts 
to arrest them for vagrancy (Valley, pp. 354-8). As Earle Labor has noted, 
the second half of Valley is a ‘pastoral romance’, and the journey which 
it contains is a pilgrimage toward an idyllic American Eden.” It is also 
a kind of cinematic wish-fulfilment in which the protagonists want to 
‘make the moving pictures come true’ (p. 288). 

As if anticipating Alfred Hitchcock, the book’s latter section includes 
several cameos by London himself. He turns up in the novel as a young 
boy, John, who tells Saxon, ‘everybody calls me Jack’ (Valley, p. 261), the 
writer Jack Hastings, and a young lad hunting in the Sonoma woods. 
These appearances are so thinly disguised as to have been apparent to 
all but the least observant of London’s contemporary readers. They are 
overdetermined spectacles, moments in which London breaks through 
the fourth wall of realist narrative by becoming the star of his own fic- 
tion. They are, in effect, like Méliés’ gestures during one of his magic 
tricks, or those of the female star of Edison’s Trapeze Disrobing Act (1901), 
an extravagant nod and a wink to the audience. London also made simi- 
lar appearances on film. He performed a cameo in the Bosworth film 
adaptation of Valley, and was rumoured to have taken an unbilled part 
in The Sea-Wolf.°? In the novel, his cameos are moments of authorial 
excess which actually direct the plot: John gives Saxon the idea that she 
does not need to stay in Oakland forever, while Jack Hastings and his 
wife, who is clearly (like Saxon) modelled on Charmian London, help 
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the protagonists in their journey by telling them to visit Sonoma, where 
the real-life Londons lived and in which Saxon and Billy will eventu- 
ally make their home. In each case, the cameo-spectacle intervenes to 
change the narrative. 

In the final part of this section, I argue that Valley is a text that is 
concerned with the closure of the frontier and the resulting stagna- 
tion, as London sees it, of the current generation of Anglo-Saxons. The 
author’s racial imaginary is mediated through a literature of photogra- 
phies, in which he associates different peoples and eras with separate 
technologies of visual reproduction. The apex of these technologies is 
film, which comes to represent a new kind of frontier. As we shall see, 
this occurs partly through allusions to George Méliés’ most famous 
production, Le Voyage Dans La Lune (1902). Although the dream-like 
spectacle of cinema represents the novel’s utopian vision, London’s 
filmic allusions suggest that this utopia is itself undergirded by destruc- 
tive capitalist expansion. 

As already stated, the protagonists are in search of a valley in the 
moon. The most obvious and literal reason for this is that Sonoma 
translates (or has been said to translate) from the indigenous Coast 
Miwok and Pomo languages as ‘Valley of the Moon’; there is a legend 
(which may or may not be a Spanish invention) that Sonoma was the 
place from where the moon rose and fell several times each evening. 
Yet the couple do not only search (unknowingly) for Sonoma; they 
talk about literally travelling to the moon. While staying at an artists’ 
colony in Carmel Bay, Saxon explains to a poet friend, Mark Hall, the 
qualities that the land for which they are searching must possess. After 
joking with her for having unreasonable expectations, he replies that 
he knows just the place. He promises to show it to her after nightfall: 


That evening he led her out on the veranda to the telescope, and she 
found herself looking through it at the full moon. 

‘Somewhere up there in some valley you'll find that farm,’ he 
teased. 

Mrs. Hall looked inquiringly at them as they returned inside. 

‘I’ve been showing her a valley in the moon where she expects to 
go farming,’ he laughed. 

‘We started out prepared to go any distance,’ Saxon said. ‘And if it’s 
to the moon, I expect we can make it.’ (Valley, p. 412) 


The fact that Hall’s reference is to ‘A Valley in the moon’ [my emphasis] 
rather than replicating the book’s title, suggests that the protagonists’ 
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journey is akin to space travel. Further enhancing this connection, 
London gives one of their Sonoma neighbours the name Edmund 
Halle, after the British astronomer Edmond Halley, who is best known 
for computing the orbit of the eponymous comet. Also, unsurprisingly 
given London’s previous familiarity with ‘The First Wizard of Cinema’, 
there are a number of connections between Valley and Méliés’ Le Voyage 
Dans La Lune. The telescope scene described above parallels the way in 
which, in Voyage, the act of looking upon the moon is the first step to 
arriving there. In order to make their trip, the astronomers in Méliès’ 
film enter a large shell and are fired from a canon. This enormous 
gun, with its ribbed middle, looks like an inverted telescope. This is 
relevant for Valley because both film and novel conflate the gaze with 
power. To see the moon is a guarantee of ownership: to look is to con- 
quer. In Voyage, the launch is the first shot, effectively a declaration of 
war, upon the indigenous inhabitants of the lunar world. In Valley, a 
promise is given when Saxon looks through Mark Hall’s telescope onto 
a depopulated landscape, which the novel then conflates with a land- 
scape (Sonoma) that has been forcibly depopulated. Despite its appar- 
ent impracticality, Saxon is determined to reach her destination. Like 
Méliès’ film, the Roberts’ journey is a spectacular voyage that renders 
the impossible possible, although their utopian dream is built upon the 
violent removal of the original inhabitants. 

The direct imperialism of Voyage allows us to read for its indirect 
counterpart in Valley. Sonoma and Méliès’ moonscape are similarly 
lush: the kind of fertile, empty wildernesses beloved of the colonial 
imagination. Inside a jungle-like crater, an astronomer places his 
umbrella on the ground and watches as it turns into a giant mushroom. 
Likewise, according to Saxon, Mark Hall ‘was always teasing us to carry 
long staffs. He said when we found the spot we’d know because then 
the staffs would bloom into blossom’ (Valley, p. 490).1°° Once Méliès’ 
astronomers arrive, they spend an evening sleeping beneath the stars, 
apparently under the impression that they are alone. They are then 
startled by the appearance of the Selenites, savage-looking aliens bran- 
dishing spears. Saxon and Billy also camp out during the night and 
are disturbed by creatures in the underbrush. What frightens them the 
most, however, is the idea that their ancestors had slept out unprotected 
while there were still Native American tribes on the land (p. 321). In 
Voyage, the astronomers face real indigenous resistance: they are cap- 
tured by the Selenites and taken to their King. The bombastic Selenite 
ruler, seated upon a grand throne, connotes the monarchical systems 
of supposedly ‘primitive’ peoples. The chief astronomer kills him easily, 
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and the men are able to escape back to earth, where they are greeted as 
heroes. Although Saxon and Billy do not kill any of Sonoma’s original 
inhabitants, they make cheerful references to their ancestors having 
recently done so (p. 322). That massacres were required to clear the 
Western soil is something that both accept without appreciable qualms. 

Valley's racial concerns are clear from Saxon’s name, and also from the 
way in which she and Billy construct their identities as ‘real Americans’ 
against a later wave of non-white immigrants to California: ‘Dagoes 
and Japs and such’ (Valley, p. 22). London was inspired to write the 
story by reading about the efficient agricultural methods of the newer 
Italian, Portuguese, and Chinese immigrants — a situation which clearly 
threatened his sense of manifest destiny, and which partly explains why 
one of Billy’s friends describes the whites as ‘the last of the Mohegans’ 
(p. 155).!°! The text is an anxious example of the Anglo-Saxon ‘race- 
liberty plot’, which Laura Doyle has identified as being paradigmatic of 
much transatlantic writing.'©? As I have already noted, London scholars 
have generally focused on the novel’s racial aspect. What has been less 
commented upon, however, are the ways in which Valley’s racialism 
is connected to different image-making technologies. For example, 
Saxon thinks of the original Native American inhabitants of California 
through the memory of a lithograph of a proud, picturesque ‘Indian’ 
(p. 438). By contrast, her pride in her own American stock is refreshed 
by viewing a ‘daguerreotype’ of her mother, a precious item which the 
narrator describes as her ‘high altar and holy of holies’ (p. 47). The 
difference is clear: the Indian is pre-photographic and therefore pre- 
modern, while pioneer settlers such as Saxon’s mother brought technol- 
ogy - including photography — to the West. The photograph enables 
Saxon to create what the narrator calls her ‘mother-myth’, a jumbled 
mixture of racial purity and manifest destiny ideologies (p. 47). Yet this 
is not all. In the drafting process, London changed ‘daguerreotype’ from 
its original ‘photograph’, an act that stands out because he tended not 
to amend his work after the initial writing stage.!% This change sug- 
gests his desire to connect Saxon’s heritage with a specific and obsolete 
photographic technology. In this sense, the daguerreotype represents 
the Anglo-Saxon past while the cinema, toward which the protagonists 
travel, represents their possible future. As these comparisons suggest, 
the text’s sense of racial heritage is indistinguishable from the transition 
between different modes of creating and recording an image — from the 
lithograph to the photograph and, finally, to film. If the Anglo-Saxons 
are to survive the threat of the newer immigrants, and to avoid the 
fate of the Native Americans, then they must make advances akin to 
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changes in photographic technology: in particular, they must forego 
their static nature and begin to move. 


Conclusion 


Despite Valley's science-fiction allusions, it is cinema, rather than space, 
which represents the novel’s final frontier. Film is a frontier of the mind 
in which pioneer adventures might be replayed. For London, it is also 
the mode through which a global manifest destiny - which may or may 
not involve a worldwide proletarian revolution - might be achieved. For 
example, in an article entitled ‘The Message of Motion Pictures’, written 
in 1915, he argued that the emerging medium could appeal to different 
peoples across the world because it did not rely upon language.’ In 
its all-encompassing quality, he saw the potential for film to become 
what Hansen calls, in reference to classical Hollywood cinema, ‘the first 
global vernacular’.!°° Moving images had educational, financial, and 
political advantages over and against the written word: educational, in 
the sense that cinema was bringing the benefits of great literature (in 
the form of adaptation) to those who were unable to read; financial, 
since London expected the adaptations of his books to be more lucra- 
tive than the novels themselves; political, because the didacticism of his 
work could, he believed, be translated easily onto the screen, where it 
would reach a wider and more working-class audience. That these three 
aspects were somewhat in conflict should not be a huge surprise. The 
contradictions of being both the world’s most famous living revolution- 
ary and a best-selling novelist were never far from London’s mind. As 
this chapter has shown, his forays into, and thoughts about, the mov- 
ing picture industry only exacerbated this paradox. Cinema, in other 
words, brought out a productive tension between Marxism and the 
market that was latent in his work from the beginning. 

In ‘The Message of Motion Pictures’, London made reference to what 
he called ‘the feeble output of a short decade back’.!°° The term ‘feeble’ 
might lead one to believe that he was dismissive of this earlier cinema, 
although it is unclear whether he is referring to the quality or quantity 
of filmic output. In either case, his view of turn-of-the-century film 
from the vantage point of 1915 did not reflect how influential it had 
been at the time, especially in shaping his visual imagination. As this 
chapter has shown, London engaged with early moving images much 
earlier and in a different manner than critics have previously acknowl- 
edged. His use of a filmic (or ‘Méliésian’) aesthetic in The People of the 
Abyss led him to create a slumming narrative that seemed outrageously 
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superficial. One reporter said that he did ‘not believe he [London] ever 
slept in the basement of a Whitechapel tenement or in an alley in 
Bethnal Green’, while another noted that he ‘spent only a few months 
in the East End. He could do not do without clean and respectable 
lodgings and a type-writing machine. He always had money with him, 
or within easy reach’.1°” Subsequent scholarship has echoed these argu- 
ments, as if the slumming narrative were ever somehow ‘authentic’. 
As an alternative to this interpretive tradition, I have suggested that 
re-reading the book in the light of a ‘literature of attractions’ provides a 
fuller context for London’s narrative. 

Film continued to be a means through which London thought about 
his role as a writer. In his later career, he divided cinema along narrata- 
logical and spectacular lines, associating the former with the division of 
labour and the latter with a kind of utopian promise. I have argued that 
The Abysmal Brute and Valley of the Moon encapsulate his complicated 
relationship with cinema. In Brute, moving pictures make an extended 
narrative of what ought to be one-off spectacular bouts. Glendon’s 
fights are underwritten by a series of bribes, which operate within what 
London sees as typical business logic. For its part, Valley demonstrates 
cinema’s potential for ideological control, especially during the novel’s 
strike sequence. Yet movies also provide the inspiration for Saxon and 
Billy’s move away from Oakland, as well as their hope that a better life 
might be possible for those of good ‘American’ stock. Along with her 
racial ideas, Saxon also uses an implicit theory of cinema to reject film’s 
narratalogical elements and to embrace its capacity to show another 
world. As we have seen, however, the novel’s allusions to George Méliès’ 
Voyage suggest that this apparent liberation relies upon a hidden, geno- 
cidal history. 


Afterword 


In 2008, with the intention of demonstrating its advanced weapons 
capability, the Iranian state released publicity photographs of a rocket 
launch. The release did not go as planned, however, as it soon became 
clear that one of the images had been faked. The government had used 
a computer program to copy-and-paste an additional rocket into one of 
the pictures.' Parodies soon appeared online: rockets being drawn in by 
pencil, caught in the hands of ‘Uncle Sam’, attacked by a gigantic kit- 
ten, and the cartoon character Wile E. Coyote sheltering from a missile 
attack beneath a small parasol.” The critique implicit in these memes was 
not simply that Iran had used fake images in its propaganda. Instead, 
the mockery focused on the idea that Iran ‘sucked at Photoshop’.? This 
response indicates a widespread cultural assumption, perhaps even 
an expectation, that contemporary photographs might be digitally 
enhanced.* It suggests that the quality of a digital photograph — 
even perhaps its authenticity — depends upon the photographer’s 
ability to produce genuine-looking simulacra, rather than on what 
Roland Barthes termed ‘the necessarily real thing which has been placed 
before the lens’, which would, in his view, allow the viewer to know 
‘That-has-been’.S Photography’s previously obscured theatrical tradi- 
tion, present in the illustrations for London Labour and the London Poor, 
has now found its place within an emergent digital culture in which 
performance and staging are accepted parts of making (rather than 
‘taking’) an image.° In a reversal of Kodak’s old catchphrase, it seems 
increasingly common for someone else to take the picture and for us 
to do the rest. 

Insistent on the truth-effect of analogue photography, Scott Walden 
states that ‘it is in our collective interest to resist the implementation of 
such [digital manipulation] techniques’.’ It is unsurprising that Walden 
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finds digitisation to be a threat to traditional notions of photography, 
given the long critical tradition of seeing indexicality and absolute 
referentiality as marking its unique essence. Discussing this question, 
Jacques Derrida asks whether digital photography should be given ‘the 
name photography at all’, since it appears to be based on the produc- 
tion rather than the recording of images. Yet, he wonders, has this not 
always to some extent been the case? The explicit performativity of 
digital photography might, as suggested by the fact that Iran produced 
a ‘bad’ fake, lead to a reconsideration of theatricality in older forms of 
photography. Indeed, Derrida suggests that scholars ought to question 
photography’s ‘supposed referentiality from the very beginning, the 
very first epoch, so to speak, of photography—assuming that there 
was only one, for beginning with this “first epoch,” there were already 
technical and therefore structural differences’.° As I have shown, there 
has been a relative lack of attention to whether photography belongs to 
a single ‘epoch’, whether it is a medium or a series of media, and what 
difference ‘the technical and therefore structural differences’ actually 
made to the way that users experienced early photographs. 

This study has considered these questions with regard to five writ- 
ers from the period of early photographies. Chapter One established 
a historical framework in which photographic difference was to the 
fore. Pursuing this in Chapter Two, I showed how Henry Mayhew’s 
understanding and use of photographic images, as well as his belief 
in something like a ‘noble picturesque’, changed as visual recording 
technology itself shifted. In Chapter Three, I suggested that Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s model of the divided self was influenced by specific 
photographic and projection methods, and that his infamous character 
Edward Hyde is a radical negative image who is punished for breaking 
photography’s ‘civil contract’. I compared this text with Amy Levy’s 
The Romance of a Shop. Studying the two writers together encourages 
a rethinking of Levy’s novel, since both texts make use of photogra- 
phy to discuss issues of gender equality and, more radically, gender 
performativity. Rather than being simply a conventional, somewhat 
abortive New Woman novel, Romance is in fact a radical examination 
into the question of sexual identity, mediated through its photographic 
language and concerns. Chapter Four examined William Dean Howells’ 
shifting and uncertain relationship to photographic media over his 
50-year career, much of which involved his longstanding concerns 
about literary labour, culminating in his metaphorical use of instant 
photography in the early twentieth century. Chapter Five looked at 
Jack London’s filmic aesthetic in The People of the Abyss, as well as his 
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‘primitive’ and utopian imaginings of cinema in his later novels The 
Abysmal Brute and The Valley of the Moon. Building on these arguments 
in the following pages, this Afterword will discuss the wider implica- 
tions of ‘photographies’ for several distinct areas of study. 

I begin by outlining the afterlife of ‘photographies’ in a selection 
of twentieth- and twenty-first-century writings, both fiction and non- 
fiction. After this, I propose an alternative approach for examining 
literary representations of the ‘cinema of attractions’. Suggesting future 
research that may arise, I hypothesise that the earliest films were not 
only uncanny representations of death-in-life, as many critics have 
suggested, but that writers often portrayed moving pictures as forms of 
virtual reality that could be mistaken for the thing itself. I also look at 
questions of medium specificity in relation to photography and film, 
drawing out my earlier suggestion that the writers in this study are 
anticipating modernist questions of representation. This leads to a con- 
cluding call for scholars to reject essentialist notions of media. 


The afterlife of photographies 


In the years immediately following the period of early photographies, lit- 
erary and philosophical representations of those technologies tended to 
be nostalgic in tone. Influenced by modernism, early-twentieth-century 
writers and thinkers used Victorian photography as a signpost that 
marked a change from one kind of society to another. As I will show, 
this view of early photography shifted with the rise of postmodernism. 
The change consisted of a fuller engagement with the nuances of early 
photography, with authors becoming more attentive to those aspects 
that were similar to, and constitutive of, the moment at which they 
were writing. This in turn led to a tendency for fictional representations 
of early photography to portray the technology as being more advanced 
than it really was, or else to align photography to predictions about the 
future. 

In the early twentieth century, obsolete forms of photography tended 
to represent nostalgia for an earlier era. A clear example is Willa Cather’s 
My Antonia (1918). The text recounts the mid-nineteenth-century 
Nebraskan childhood of Jim Burden, the narrator for all but the book’s 
initial chapter. Jim’s memories revolve around the titular Antonia, a 
farm labourer who by the end of the narrative has given birth to a 
score of healthy children, for which reason Jim compares her to ‘the 
founders of early races’.!° When they are both firmly into middle age, 
the friends recollect their shared childhood through old photographs. 
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They examine ‘an old tintype of two men, uncomfortably seated, with 
an awkward-looking boy in baggy clothes standing between them’. (p. 
166). Antonia’s son Leo breaks ‘into a giggle’ at this image, laughing 
at the awkwardness of the postures and clothing, and also at the tech- 
nology itself. Each aspect is a marker of a past that once existed, and 
now seems outdated. Yet these markers enhance the novel’s sense that 
Jim and Antonia grew up during epic times: the pioneering days dur- 
ing which the American midwest was ‘broken up into wheatfields and 
cornfields’, whose fecundity, like that of Antonia herself, promised great 
things for the nation’s future (p. 145). Jim and Antonia’s childhood 
assumes patriotic significance — a sense of which she has imparted to 
her children, who admire the old photographs ‘as if these characters 
in their mother’s girlhood had been remarkable people’ (p. 165). In 
a sense these are photographs of the Founding Fathers (and Mothers) 
of the American midwest, all the more ‘remarkable’, perhaps, because 
the original Founding Fathers left no such photographs. The images 
represent nostalgia for the moment in which Manifest Destiny was 
seemingly realised. 

Early photographic nostalgia was not restricted to fiction, or to the 
United States. For the social critic Walter Benjamin, writing in Europe 
in the 1930s, the daguerreotype represented a similar bridge between a 
society of mechanical reproduction and a pre-modern society, that of 
the ‘aura’. Famously for Benjamin, later forms of photography lack aura 
because they can be reproduced endlessly. Daguerreotypes are auretic 
because they are unique, but also because their subjects do not ‘look 
out at the world in so excluded and godforsaken a manner’ as do the 
subjects in later images.!! The daguerreotype’s balance between total 
darkness and total light engenders a collapsing of distance between sub- 
ject and object. According to Katja Haustein, the daguerrean aura signi- 
fies ‘The preservation of the object’s gaze and with it the possibility of 
retrospective recognition’, a relationship between two human subjects 
that is mediated through the image.’* Although Benjamin welcomes 
the loss of aura as holding out a revolutionary hope, his comparison of 
daguerreotypes with later photographs has a distinct sense of nostalgia. 
Family photographs created after the invention of collodion fill him 
with a sense of ‘shame’ at the ‘deepening degeneration of the imperial- 
ist bourgeoisie’. (pp. 515-7). In contrast, he writes poetically of ‘the first 
photographs’, which ‘emerge, beautiful and unapproachable, from the 
darkness of our grandfather’s day’ (p. 527). Part sociological and part 
technological, Benjamin’s analysis distinguishes the daguerreotype as 
the first photographic form and aura’s final manifestation. 
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A more complex example of the afterlife of early photographies is 
Kurt Vonnegut’s postmodern anti-war novel Slaughterhouse 5 (1969), in 
which early photography supports the novel’s fatalistic outlook. The 
plot concerns Billy Pilgrim, a World War II soldier who has become — or 
believes that he has become — ‘unstuck in time’, which means that he 
moves in and out of random, non-chronological, moments in his life. 
Billy is kidnapped by an alien race, the Tralfamadorians, who experi- 
ence reality synchronically and for whom, consequently, time is not 
linear. They view death not as an end, but simply as a ‘bad condition 
in that particular moment’, since a dead person is simultaneously alive 
at other moments in time (p. 20). They teach Billy to shrug at death, 
summed up by the novel’s catchphrase ‘So it goes’, which is repeated 
106 times. The Tralfamadorians deem free will to be impossible because 
all events have already happened. 

It is unclear whether the reader is to take Slaughterhouse 5 as a science- 
fiction novel in which these aliens really do exist, or whether Billy’s 
experiences result from the trauma of being on the ground during the 
1945 firebombing of Dresden. This ambiguity is foreshadowed early 
on when a solider shows Billy ‘the first dirty photograph in history’, 
a daguerreotype ‘of a woman attempting sexual intercourse with a 
Shetland pony’ (p. 29). The picture is supposedly a print of a daguerreo- 
type created by ‘an assistant to Daguerre, Andre Le Fevre’, in 1839. 
As may be apparent, this is a fantasy in more senses than the porno- 
graphic. First, the assistant is an invented character. Second, in 1839 
daguerreotype exposure times would not have allowed such a scene 
to be captured. Third, the image could not be directly reproduced as 
a print. These anachronisms recreate daguerreotypy as a recognisably 
modern form. By inventing an obscene and impossible milestone in 
photographic history, the author plays with notions of the historical 
record, or of what can be known with certainty. 

However, Vonnegut’s treatment of early photography is more than 
simply another example of the tricksyness with which he treats history 
in the novel more generally.'* It also establishes the book’s philosophy 
of time, an outlook that Billy explains with reference to the night sky. 
To the Tralfamadorians, he says, ‘the Universe does not look like a lot 
of bright dots’; rather, the aliens ‘can see where each star has been and 
where it is going, so that the heavens are filled with rarefied, luminous 
spaghetti’ (p. 63). It looks, in other words, like a long-exposure pho- 
tograph. Similarly, human beings appear as ‘great millipedes—“with 
babies’ legs at one end and old people’s legs at the other,” says Billy 
Pilgrim’ (p. 63). If a person’s life was spent moving with incredible 
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slowness across a camera’s field of view, this is how the resultant image 
would appear. The Tralfamadorians see the universe in an exaggerated 
version of early photography. This long-exposure vision establishes 
their denial of free will and the novel’s subsequent fatalism. Vonnegut 
uses photographic discourse to suggest that physical modes of percep- 
tion predetermine the structure within which thought and under- 
standing operate. Since it allows for non-human forms of perception, 
photography expands the limits of what can be imagined. 

If it makes somewhat sporadic appearances in early- to mid-twentieth- 
century writing, the late twentieth- and early-twenty-first-century turn 
to neo-Victorianism has seen a revival of interest in early photography. 
Indeed, it has become something of an obsession: examples include 
Lynne Truss’ Tennyson’s Gift (1996), the film The Governess (1998) 
directed by Sandra Goldbacher, Helen Humphreys’ Afterimage (2001), 
Katie Roiphe’s Still She Haunts Me (2001), Ross Gilfillan’s The Edge of the 
Crowd (2001), Fiona Shaw’s The Sweetest Thing (2003), Gail Jones’ Sixty 
Lights (2004), Susan Barrett’s Fixing Shadows (2005), and Katie Ward’s 
Girl Reading (2011). These contemporary productions seem most con- 
cerned with the 1860s and 1870s, the period during which photography 
embedded itself within a wider cultural milieu. At this time, collodion 
technology enabled an unprecedented spread of photography, espe- 
cially amongst the middle classes. Collodion is recognisably ‘modern’ 
in this sense, and yet many of the texts also dwell on photographic 
difference: the extended exposure times, and the difficult and labour- 
intensive development period. Nineteenth-century photography repre- 
sents a kind of sameness-through-difference, and in this way it provides 
a useful vehicle to discuss contemporary questions of sexuality, gender, 
and memory — issues that are in many ways constitutive of the neo- 
Victorian imaginary. 

Photography enables a subject to be in the past and yet present in 
front of the viewer, a collapse of time that can engender ideas of fate. 
Indeed, in the majority of neo-Victorian novels in which photogra- 
phy appears, it features precisely as a foreshadowing. Since the future 
already ‘belongs to us’, as the narrator of Fixing Shadows puts it, this 
is always a retrospective foreshadowing, a historical form of dramatic 
irony.!5 In Afterimage, the painter Robert Hill bemoans, with echoes of 
Walter Benjamin, the ‘new and dangerous age’ into which photography 
is leading: an age in which the ‘image is quick and temporary, casual 
even, not something to be invested with meaning, to be laboured over 
and appreciated fully as a result of that labour’, a prediction that Isabelle 
Dashell, a female photographer, reiterates by asking ‘Am I not the 
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future, Robert?’.!° A similar conversation takes place in Fixing Shadows, 
in which the sisters Aurora and Teresa Mantilla disagree about whether 
photographs will ever ‘replace tender memories’ and valued memen- 
tos ‘of those who have gone before’ (p. 255). Teresa resents the claim 
that they will, but is then dismayed to discover that she is losing the 
memory of their late father’s face. According to the novel’s view, it is the 
more forward-thinking Aurora’s prediction that comes true: ‘For just as 
Aurora had predicted, people needed the image, not the possessions, of 
the dead to remember them by’ (p. 260). 

More prophetic in tone, Sixty Lights’ photographer-protagonist Lucy 
Strange makes numerous predictions about the future of her medium.’” 
From the vantage point of the late 1860s, she anticipates colour pho- 
tography (p. 142), the ‘respectable, dull’ group photographs that will 
become ubiquitous at weddings (p. 174), the fact that ‘people will 
discover how to photograph the vast night sky’ and ‘the inner body’ 
(pp. 183-90), that stories will be told via moving photographs at thea- 
tres (p. 197) and in people’s homes (p. 233), and that the camera will be 
able to capture small instants of time (p. 224). Her brother Thomas, who 
runs a magic-lantern show, shares some but not all of these convictions, 
meaning that Lucy alone is truly ‘a seer, a woman of the future, someone 
leaning into time, beyond others’ (p. 230). Discussing Sixty Lights and 
Afterimage, Kate Mitchell states that ‘the use of anachronism contrib- 
utes to the sense that the Victorian past continues to exist in uncanny 
forms today’.!® Building on this argument, I claim that it is significant 
that while Lucy makes other, less accurate predictions, such as that 
‘London would for ever be illuminated by gas’ (p. 217), her prophecies 
are always precise as to the development of photo and filmic technolo- 
gies. Photography operates as prophecy in this and other neo-Victorian 
novels because of what Lindsay Smith calls its ‘capacity to allude to 
the future almost in spite of itself’.!? Much like the Tralfamadorians of 
Slaughterhouse Five, Lucy’s vision becomes so photographic — indeed, so 
strange — as to be ‘trans-historical’, allowing her to see ‘both the past 
and the future’ (p. 233). 

The literary afterlife of early photographies has, of course, no end. 
It seems likely to continue, to indulge in a little prophecy of my own, 
as a marker of both the past and futurity in representations of the 
nineteenth-century. In Slaughterhouse Five and neo-Victorian fiction 
in particular, the ubiquity of the twentieth- and twenty-first-century 
photographic image is a recurrent influence on how early technologies 
are portrayed. The sense that photography is destined to lead to an 
image-based society, perhaps even a society in which image becomes 
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inseparable from reality, pervades much of this work. Paul Virilio argues 
that ‘The moment high-speed photography was invented, making cin- 
ema a concrete possibility, the problem of the paradoxically real nature 
of “virtual” imagery was in fact posed’. Whether or not this paradox 
can be traced to ‘high-speed photography’ alone, Virillo’s comment is 
suggestive of the ways in which postmodern (or even ‘post-postmod- 
ern’) representations of early photography pick up on themes of virtual 
reality present in earlier moving picture fiction. 


Film as virtual reality 


Critics have often noted the influence of film in terms of its apparent 
capacity to stall — and also to foreshadow — death. Ian Christie sug- 
gests that ‘the most obvious’ public use of film was a ‘novel kind of 
“life mask” for posterity’, enabling a trace of the subject to live on after 
their demise.”! Similarly, André Bazin suggests that photography and 
cinema fulfil ‘man’s primitive need to have the last word in the argu- 
ment with death’, while Mary Ann Doane says that early film acted as 
‘a prophylactic against death’.”* Yet this is not quite the whole story, as 
Christie himself admits. Ken Wlaschin and Stephen Bottomore’s recent 
annotated bibliography has shown that much of the ‘moving picture 
fiction’ produced between 1895 and 1912 focused on film as a form of 
fantastical, alternative reality.” For example, in Maxim’s Gorky’s short 
story ‘Revenge’ (1896), a prostitute is shown a kinetoscope vision of 
her life as it might have been, while in George Edward Farrow’s ‘The 
Cinematograph Train’ (1902) a young boy watching moving images of 
a train suddenly finds himself transported onto one of the carriages.” 
The spectacular aspects of these events do not detract from how believ- 
able they are for their protagonists: the screen is a technological rabbit 
hole in which anything might be possible.’ This suggests that moving 
images were seen not only as a means to prevent death, but also as an 
alternative form of ‘real life’. 

Film was a form of virtual reality even before the advent of special 
effects by George Méliès — indeed, film was itself a kind of special effect. 
William and Antonia Dickson’s History of the Kinetograph, Kinetoscope and 
Kineto-phonograph (1895) contains a section in which the ‘Black Maria’ 
film studio is taken for a dungeon, anticipating much of the moving- 
picture fiction to follow.*° The early film critic Victor Oscar Freeburg, 
imagining that spectators would confuse memories of events actually 
experienced with those seen in theatres, argued that ‘the illusion of the 
screen is so great that for the time the spectator feels that he is in direct 
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contact with the reality’.2” Advancing these ideas in fictional form, Harry 
Leon Wilson’s Merton of the Movies (1922) begins apparently in medias res 
with the story of the cowboy hero Buck Benson, who is trying to save his 
sweetheart Estelle St. Clair from the dastardly Mexican Snake le Vasquez. 
This racist and clichéd story continues for five pages before it is revealed 
to be merely the fantasies of the novel’s real protagonist, the wannabe 
movie star Merton Gill.”8 The reader follows these cinematic imaginings, 
which are inspired by Westerns such as Bronco Billy and the Greaser (1914) 
and Sure Fire (1921), as if they were actual occurrences. Later, after he has 
travelled to Hollywood and run out of money, the hapless Gill spends 
several nights in a movie set mock-up of a bunk cabin.” The stage depic- 
tion of a home becomes an actual, albeit temporary, shelter. 

As these examples indicate, early film represented a blurring of the 
boundaries between reality and illusion. Leading on from the con- 
cept of the ‘cinema of attractions’ as outlined in Chapter Five, future 
research might fruitfully compare early moving picture fiction not 
only to Guy Debord’s notion of the society of the spectacle, but also 
Baudrillard’s theories of simulation. I will now turn from these issues to 
examine questions of medium specificity, especially related to modern- 
ist film criticism. 


The ‘pre-medium’ age 


Many of the earliest film critics, particularly Vachel Lindsay, Victor 
Freeburg, and Hugo Münsterberg, were deeply concerned with defining 
the ontological nature of cinema. Although they often presented their 
work as a kind of discovery, each attempted to invent rules by which the 
medium could be distinguished in essence, and thereby to manufacture 
an audience that would pay for film of that sort. Connections between 
film and the other arts were acknowledged by these modernist critics, 
but, as Laura Marcus has convincingly demonstrated, each was keen to 
carve out a distinctive identity for ‘The Tenth Muse’.° Münsterberg, 
for example, set out the ‘fundamental principles’ that would encapsu- 
late the true essence of moving pictures.*! These included techniques 
such as the close-up, which he saw as unique to film.*” He also laid an 
embargo on sound, which ought not to be added to moving images, 
he claimed, even if the technology to synchronise dialogue was ever 
fully developed. ‘The limitations of an art’, he declared, ‘are in reality 
its strength’.? Similarly, Lindsay argued that cinema was weakened 
whenever it used devices from the ‘stage dramas’ — that remediation, 
in other words, was a kind of creative failure.*4 
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If the modernists were distinct from the pre-modernists in their 
thoughts about photo-and-filmic culture, it was not because that the 
former critiqued notions of visual realism and the latter did not, but 
rather because the pre-modernists were not interested in questions of 
media essence. Despite Victorian photography having been maligned 
as nostalgic and anachronistic during much of the twentieth century, 
the pre-modernist users of photography actually have a lot in common 
with their postmodernist successors. If the latter operate within what 
Rosalind Krauss calls ‘a post-medium age’, then the time period covered 
by this book represents a ‘pre-medium age’.*S A greater sense of pho- 
tographic materiality, I suggest, leads us away from modernist notions 
of media purity. If technologies are always-already mixed, then so are 
the media that rely upon those technologies. As Jay David Bolter and 
Richard Grusin put it, ‘a medium is that which remediates. It is that 
which appropriates the techniques, forms, and social significance of 
other media’.*° 

One result of the ‘post-medium age’ has been the undermining of 
claims that optical devices such as the thaumatrope, zoopraxiscope and 
zoetrope inevitably led to the creation of cinema. Another has been, as 
Dudley Andrew notes, the broadening of film studies as an academic 
discipline to become media, visual or audio-visual studies.?” A good 
example of this would be Agnes Peth6’s Cinema and Intermediality: the 
Passion for the In-Between, in which Pethő argues that film is an inher- 
ently multimedia form.** Yet another result, related to the first, has 
been a greater attention to the specifics of technologies that were once 
dismissed as simply ‘pre-cinema’. Marina Warner and Joss Marsh, for 
example, have contributed to a greater understanding of the effect 
of particular optical devices upon nineteenth-century literature and 
culture.’ Building on this work, I have looked at the specific nature of 
the zoopraxiscope in shaping how Robert Louis Stevenson imagined 
Utterson’s nightmare in Strange Case of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde — an imag- 
ining that does not fit entirely within notions of ‘cinematicity’. 

This study has analysed some of the interactions between literature 
and multiple recording technologies, which I have been calling ‘pho- 
tographies’. This work takes place within a general reorientation of the 
humanities away from a focus on the binary of artistic content verses 
artistic form, the extent to which the medium is-or-is-not the message, 
and toward what Karin Littau calls ‘the physical substance from which 
the sculptor, painter, writer, or filmmaker causes form to emerge’.*° In 
this sense, my work is part of a larger rejection of the modernist para- 
digm of medium specificity. As I will now explain, I see my research as 
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extending this wider shift while also being related to another recent 
critical turn: one which sees Victorian literature as being more ‘modern- 
ist’ than critics have traditionally acknowledged. 


‘Photographies’ anticipating modernism 


There is a long tradition of scholars, from Benjamin onwards, who have 
seen the nineteenth century as a time of changing phenomenological 
and perceptual modes.*! This, as the argument goes, ultimately laid 
the groundwork for cinema. Yet until recently, critics have analysed 
early cinema almost exclusively in relation to literary modernism. 
I have complicated this view by showing an earlier author, Jack London, 
engaging with alternative ways of theorising cinema. Significantly, 
there are signs that the modernist grip on comparative literature and 
early film studies is beginning to loosen. Laura Marcus, for instance, has 
examined the work of H. G. Wells, for whom ‘the moving image’ was 
a ‘powerful dimension’ of his ‘imaginative world’. My book has con- 
cerned itself with the interrelations between early film and proto-filmic 
technologies upon late nineteenth-century writers. It participates in an 
ongoing dialogue about the pre-history of cinema, and the effect that 
visual recording technologies had upon writers who sought new ways 
to represent modernity. 

Increasing critical interest in pre-cinematic devices has corresponded 
with a greater sense of technological specificity. Taken together, these 
developments seem to be building a body of evidence for Jessica 
Feldman’s controversial 2002 thesis of ‘Victorian modernism’.** As is 
well known, modernist authors liked to think of their era and art as 
being radically different from that of the Victorians, best encapsulated 
by Virginia Woolf's declaration that ‘in or about December, 1910, human 
character changed’.** However, recent scholarship has shown that in 
culture, aesthetics, economics and science, the Victorian and Modernist 
periods have far more in common than Woolf's hyperbole allows. Carol 
Christ has noted the convenient nature of the opposition between the 
uneven labels ‘Victorian’ and ‘Modernist’, while Christopher Herbert 
has shown how one of the scientific underpinnings of Cubism, Albert 
Einstein’s 1905 Theory of Special Relativity, was anticipated by numer- 
ous works of scientific and cultural relativism over the preceding half 
century.* Investigations by mid- to late-nineteenth-century scientists 
such as Hermann Helmholtz and Gustav Fechner ‘defined’, as Jonathan 
Crary has noted, ‘the contours of a general epistemological crisis in 
which perceptual experience had none of the primal guarantees that 
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had once upheld its privileged relation to the foundation of knowl- 
edge’.?” Taking account of examples such as these, Feldman argues 
that ‘the Victorian period and the Modernist period ... may be studied 
fruitfully as one continuous period, Victorian Modernism’.*® This con- 
clusion is far from widely accepted, however, and there is an increasing 
need for critics to investigate its validity in the light of recent research.” 

As I have argued, photographic technologies encouraged nineteenth- 
century writers to ponder questions of materiality and representation 
in ways that anticipated the artistic and literary explosion that we tra- 
ditionally call modernism. Richard Wollheim claims that stressing the 
materiality of the medium is a crucial feature of modernist art, while 
Peter Faulkner says that doubts about representation are at the centre 
of differences between realism and modernism.°° Yet, contrary to the 
idea that modernism represents something wholly new, these aspects 
are also present in several of the writers that I have examined. William 
Dean Howells, for example, attempts to recreate a phenomenology 
of the crowd in London Films. He anticipates, among others, Virginia 
Woolf's depiction of similar scenes in Mrs Dalloway.*! This is perhaps 
unsurprising, since the philosophy that influenced Howells would later 
have a huge impact upon several key literary modernists.*” Although he 
did not create radically self-conscious and interiorised texts in the man- 
ner of the latter group (and therefore cannot be considered a Modernist 
with a capital ‘M’), Howells did reach a similar position of empirical 
scepticism. He did so by including physicality and unpredictable inter- 
nal impressions within his representational range. Further research 
might analyse the narratives of Howells’ contemporaries in relation to 
the influence of instant photography. 

As I argued in Chapter Five, the ‘literature of attractions’ better 
enables scholars to understand the aesthetic conjunctions between 
writing and early film. In advancing this term, I have no wish to elide 
the textual or stylistic differences between books by the same writer, 
by different authors, or between separate literary or philosophical 
schools. Nevertheless, the possibility remains that a theoretically 
informed cinematic perspective existed across the work of numerous 
turn-of-the-century writers and thinkers, and that this perspective did 
not fit the later, modernist agenda which has so often monopolised 
critical thinking about writing and film. This possibility should also 
be explored by future research. 

The literature of multiple photographies is a productive field for 
scholars of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Writers from 
this time were aware that photography, to paraphrase Henry Jekyll, was 
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not truly one, but truly many. This was the case because of the exist- 
ence of rival technologies, of methods that remediated those that came 
before, as well as those which were combined to create mixed media. 

This conclusion would have seemed more-or-less self-evident to the 
writers I have examined, and to many of their contemporaries as well. It 
is time that we listened to these voices and, in the process, re-examined 
our Own assumptions about visual recording technologies. Such a re- 
examination could have profound implications for the study of writing 
from the period of multiple photographies. 
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